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PREFACE. 


The  proof  sheets  of  this  work  were  revised 
by  the  Author  when  he  was  but  imperfectly 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  little 
capable  of  any  exertion. 

His  stories  are  as  dissimilar  as  possible; 
therefore  they  who  derive  no  amusement 
from  o//e,  may  possibly ^})e  pleased  with  the 
other.  Strange  as  the  incidents  of  his  first 
tale  may  appear,  they  ai^  founded  on  fact ; 
but  his  characters  and  localities  are  all  ima- 
ginary* 

Atbemram  Club, 
August  1, 1837. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Just  like  childhood's  sunny  mirth 

When  it  looks  on  nature  first, 
Thy  gay  fountain  gushes  forth 

From  the  grot  where  it  was  nurst ; 
And  as  like  to  man's  career 

Thy  maturity  is  made ; 
Now  a  smile,  and  now  a  tear, 

Now  in  sunshine,  now  in  shade. 
Rapid  river !  rapid  river ! 

I  could  moralise  for  ever, 
Yes  for  ever,  and  for  ever, 

I  could  moralise  on  thee  1 


(( 


I  WILL  go  to  my  mamma's  room,"  cried 
little  George  Hanson,  struggling  with  the  maid 
who  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  and  kicking 
with  all  his  might  at  the  closed  door  of  his 
nursery  :  "  I  will  go.  Biggin ;  if  you  don't  let 
me  go,  I  ^11  break  myself  to  bits." 

VOL.  u  B 
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So  said,  or  rather  shrieked,  the  only  child  of 
the  widowed  Lady  William  Hanson  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  evincing  any  inclination  to  do  violence 
to  his  own  person,  the  whole  energies  of  his 
little  mind  and  body  seemed  concentrated  in 
a  passionate  endeavour  to  intimidate,  maim, 
or  destroy  his  gentle  and  long-suffering  at- 
tendant Mrs.  Biggin. 

Mrs.  Biggin  indeed  seemed  gentle,  but  her 
gentleness  was  the  result  of  her  mistress's 
mandate :  "  Biggin,**  said  her  ladyship,  "  never 
thwart  my  boy  in  anything ;  premature  severity 
spoils  the  temper,  and  breaks  the  spirit."  The 
servant  therefore  defended  her  shins  from  kicks, 
and  her  arms  from  pinches,  as  best  she  could ; 
and  Master  George,  knowing  by  experience 
that  sooner  or  later  his  dear  mamma,  alarmed 
at  his  vehemence,  would  send  for  him  and 
soothe  him,  screamed  and  kicked  more  lustily 
than  ever. 

In  a  lower  apartment  of  the  same  mansion 
sat  Lady  William  Hanson,  before  a  mirror 
which  stood  upon  an  ample  toilet-table,  stored 
with  essences  and  cosmetics.     The  lady's  face 
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was  buried  in  a  cambric  pocket-handkerchief; 
and  behind  her  stood  Mistress  Fane,  her  own 
maid,  who  spoke  in  a  bland  and  soothing 
tone  of  voice  while  she  removed  from  the 
table  that  extremely  unbecoming  article  of 
dress,  a  widow^s  cap. 

^'  Don't  take  on  so,  my  lady,"  said  the  hand- 
maid ;  **  sure,  there 's  a  time  for  all  things ; 
and,  seeing  that  you  \e  worn  these  here  caps 
for  twelve  long  calendar  months,  this  being 
the  day " 

*'  I  know  it,  don''t  speak  to  me,"  cried  Lady 
William ;  "  it 's  the  melancholy  anniversary  l"^ 

**  I  'm  sure,  my  lady,"  said  the  abigai], 
*'  I  'd  not  presume  to  intrude  for  the  world ; 
but  what  can't  be  cured,  you  know         '* 

**  True,  Fane,  true — you  are  right ;  but *^ 

and  the  lady  paused  and  shook  her  head. 

**  I  know  by  experience  what  you  suffers, 
my  lady ;  not  that  I  'd  presume  to  draw  ca- 
parisons between  my  poor  dear  dead  John 
and — and " 

An  impatient  gesture  of  the  widow  inter- 
rupted the  attendant;  but,  adroitly  skipping 
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the  name  of  her  deceased  master,  she  imme- 
diately continued : 

*'  But  it  was  better,  my  lady,  that  John 
should  die,  than  live  to  be  a  cumbrance  with 
age  and  ^firniities:  you  are  still  young,  my 
lady,  and  I  'm  sure  you  look  no  age  at  all 
like ;  and  though  I  'd  be  the  last  person  to 
^sinuate  that  you  M  form  at  present  any  se- 
cond— hem !" 

Another  gesture  here  cut  short  her  sentence  ; 
but  again  she  skipped  the  offensive  expression, 
and  again  addressed  her  lady. 

'^  It  would  be  a  sin  to  bury  your  persingal 
advantages  any  longer.'* 

<*  1  believe  you  are  right,  Fane,'*''  replied 
Lady  William,  glancing  complacently  at  her 
mirror,  which  reflected  a  countenance  comely 
enough  considering  that  its  fair  proprietor  had 
numbered  forty  years.  "  Yes,  you  are  right ; 
and  I  ought  not  to  give  way  to  regrets  which 
are  unavailing.'*' 

"  Then  I  may  remove  the  cap  ?^  inquired 
Fane ;  and,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  placed 
artiflcial  flowers  before  her  mistress,  and  threw 
the  weeds  aside. 
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I  cannot  wear  these  to-day,  Fane,"  said 
Lady  William.  "  They  are  old  and  tumbled ; 
to-morrow,  if  I  mast  again  wear  colours,  you 
may  summon  my  milliner  and  dress-maker. 
But,  hark !  what  can  be  the  matter ;  don''t  you 
hear  that  noise  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lady,"  said  Fane,  "  it  is  only 
Master  George  a-skirmishing  to  come  and 
kiss  his  mamma ;  but  now  you  ^re  a-going  to 
enter  society  again,  it  won't  do  for  the  child 
never  to  be  happy  without  your  ladyship." 

"  Very  true,  Fane,  if  I  must  go  out ;  (and 
I  suppose  my  spirits  wiU  require  change  of 
scene;)  Georgy  can^t  be  always  with  me,  as 
he  has  been  during  my  year  of  mourning.*^ 

**  He 's  been  your  plaything  like,  my  lady ; 
but,  oh  the  powers,  listen  to  that  !^ 

And  the  whole  house  resounded  with  the 
screams  of  the  child,  who,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Biggin,  approached  the  apartment  of 
Lady  William.  The  door  flew  open,  and  in 
rushed  the  infuriated  little  urchin,  who  ran 
to  take  refuge  with  his  mamma ;  while  Biggin 
meekly  followed,   and,    dropping    a    curtsey, 
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said,  *^  I  comes  to  make  a  complaiDt,  if  you 
please,  my  lady ;  for  Master  George  is  so  head- 
strong there 's  no  guiding  him/' 

Master  George  Hanson  was,  at  the  period 
at  which  our  tale  commences,  eight  years  of 
age.  His  lady-mother  had  been  the  only 
daughter  of  an  apothecary,  who,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Danesford,  had  realised  a 
competency,  having  been  for  many  years  before 
his  death  an  alderman,  and  once  a  mayor. 
Danesford  was  a  watering-place;  and  Alder- 
man Gubbins  and  his  lady,  when  their  daugh- 
ter Fanny  grew  up,  left  the  old  house  with 
the  dispensary  attached,  and  took  a  residence 
in  a  more  fashionable  street.  Fanny  Gubbins 
was  a  handsome  girl,  and  she  had  acquired  a 
smattering  of  accomplishments  quite  sufficient 
to  put  her  on  a  par  with  most  of  the  Danes- 
ford belles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gubbins  never 
could  contrive  to  enrol  themselves  among  the 
best  resident  society  of  Danesford:  many  a 
struggle  was  made,  expenses  far  from  pru- 
dent were  entered  into,  but  in  vain ;  for  in 
the  town  where  he  had  practised,  his  perform- 
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ances  had  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his 
patients, — he  was  considered  physically  objec- 
tionable, and  apothecary'*s  weight  kept  him 
down  far  below  the  grade  of  society  at  which 
he  aimed.  There  is  nothing  so  aristocratic  as 
the  *^  best  tet^  of  residents  in  a  watering-place; 
and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  or  D.,  though  unknown 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  provincial  town  in 
which  they  take  the  lead,  are  in  that  town  as 
consequential  and  exclusive  as  if  admission  to 
their  soirees  could  alone  render  an  individual 
presentable  and  unexceptionable  in  society. 

Fanny  Gubbins  was,  therefore,  rarely  vi- 
sible, except  at  the  public  balls  and  the  theatre 
of  Danesford ;  and  several  seasons  passed  away 
without,  as  old  Oubbins  expressed  it,  **  any 
good  having  come  of  their  finery.*^  Fanny 
was  twenty-nine,  when,  to  the  infinite  delight 
of  herself  and  her  mother,  at  a  very  crowded 
public  assembly,  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies walked  up  to  them,  presenting  a  very  or- 
dinary-looking  middle-aged  man,  and,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  beginning  to 
express  by   their  looks  their  disapprobation 
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of  the  proffered  partner,  introduced  him  as 
Lord  William  Hanson.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  exultation  of  mother  and  daugh- 
ter :  innumerable  were  the  "  your  lordships'" 
uttered  by  the  former;  and  the  handsome 
Fanny  exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  winning  what  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  William  Hanson  was  pleased 
to  call  **  his  heart,^ 

This  same  heart  had  seen  a  deal  of  service ; 
but  it  is  not  our  business  to  develope  the  past 
amours  of  this  ^'  scion  of  a  noble  house,''^  par- 
ticularly  as  the  research  could  prove  neither 
pleasurable  nor  pro6table.  At  forty-five  he 
led  the  blushing  Fanny  to  the  hymeneal  altar  : 
his  own  income  was  exceedingly  small ;  but 
the  moderate  settlements  of  the  alderman  on 
his  only  child  were  accepted,  as  mines  of 
wealth  were  expected  at  his  death.  The  new- 
married  pair  spent  some  time  on  the  Conti- 
nent; and  though  Fanny  was  mortified  at  not 
being  noticed  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Canterton,  still  she  was  ^^  my  lady^  and  that 
made  amends  for  aU  ! 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gubbins  did  not  long  survive 
their  daughter's  elevation ;  and  when  Lord 
and  Lady  William  Hanson  returned  to  Danes- 
ford,  on  account  of  the  shattered  health  of  his 
lordship,  the  apothecary  and  his  lady  were  at 
peace  in  the  chancel  of  the  church.  On  the 
death  of  the  alderman,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
lived  beyond  his  means;  and  though  Lord 
William  continued  to  enjoy  the  income  set- 
tled upon  him  at  his  marriage,  the  anticipated 
large  fortune  which  was  to  come  to  him  at 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law  never  was  re- 
alised. He  was  encumbered  with  debt  and 
difiSculties;  his  health  had  been  undermined 
by  the  excesses  of  his  youth ;  and  after  grum- 
bling on  for  a  few  years,  at  a  cottage  residence 
near  Danesford,  he  died  exactly  one  year  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  commencement  of  our 
story,  leaving  Lady  William  a  disconsolate 
widow,  with  one  little  boy,  then  seven  years 
of  age. 

Master  George,  until  his  father's  death,  was 
a  neglected  child ;  during  his  mother^s  year 
of  mourning  he  was  a  spoiled  one.     For  the 
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first  seven  years  of  his  life  his  parents  were 
too  dissipated  to  attend  to  him ;  and,  during 
the  year  which  followed.  Lady  William  having 
no  other  amusement,  made  him  her  pet  and 
her  plaything. 

"  I  cannot  have  you  here,  Georgy,  just 
now,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Biggin,  take  the 
child  away ;  and,  Fane,  go  you  and  fetch  my 
box  of  feathers,  and  my  drawer  of  lace,  and 
the  dresses  I  wore  before  my  mourning;  I 
want  to  see  what  I  have  got  by  me.  George, 
don^t  stand  roaring  there,  but  go  to  your 
nursery.*" 

"  I'll  not  go  with  Biggin,'^  cried  little  Master 
George ;  "  I  will  stay  with  my  mamma.^ 

"  Do  as  you  are  bid,  George,  directly ;  and 
don't  make  such  a  noise,  or  the  people  in  the 
street  will  hear  you." 

"  For  shame.  Master  Anson  r  cried  his 
gouvernante ;  "  I  wonders  at  you.^ 

If  you  don't  let  me  stay,"  roared  George, 

I  *11  go  to  the  window  and  cry  louder,  that 
the  people  may  hear,  and  V  11  bring  you  all 
to  shame  ^ 
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"  Biggin,  take  him  away,"  said  his  mother. 

"  I  won't  be  taken,''  shrieked  the  child. 

^  Go,  dear^  and  I  '11  drive  to  Danesford  and 
buy  you  a  pretty  puzzle." 

**  I  won't  have  a  puzzle,"  replied  the  boy ; 
**  I  've  puzzles  enough,  I  'm  sure,  with  my 
reading  upstairs,  without  you  're  buying  puz- 
zles for  me.  Don't  touch  me,  Betty.  I  '11 
kick  you ;  —  I  won't  go." 

But  Lady  William    repeated   the  order  of 
dismissal,  which  Mrs.  Biggin  with  much  en- 
ergy enforced;   and   Master  George   Hanson 
was  carried  from  the  chamber  in  a  paroxysm 
of  passion. 

Such  ungovernable  rages  were  not  of  rare 
occurrence  with  Master  George.  We  wish  to 
make  the  reader  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
him,  and  must  therefore  tell  what  perhaps  is 
little  to  his  credit.  His  nurse,  Mrs.  Biggin, 
like  all  other  nurses,  was  fond  of  a  drop  of  tea 
and  a  bit  of  chat.  A  worthy  old  gossip  of  the 
neighbourhood  once  came  in  with  her  recently- 
born  baby  to  while  away  an  evening  hour. 
The  infant  being  fast  asleep,  and  well  wrapped 
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up,  was  laid  upon  a  chair,  and  the  two  dames 
began  their  prattle.  Once  or  twice  did  Master 
George  interrupt  them,  with  an  entreaty  to  be 
permitted  to  do  something  highly  indiscreet : 
he  was  commanded  to  be  quiet ;  and  when 
his  intrusion  was  repeated,  Mrs.  Biggin  threat- 
ened him  with  chastisement.  The  little  boy 
coloured  up,  and  stamped  with  rage ;  and  then 
snatching  the  baby  from  the  chair,  he  ran  to 
the  fire-place,  declaring  he  would  burn  it  if 
his  nurse  and  her  guest  did  not  instantly 
comply  with  his  wishes.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  baby  was  rescued,  and  the  spoilt  child 
was  rendered  by  concession  even  more  ungo- 
vernable. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

No  wonder  if  the  child  hath  enr*d^ 
When  none  have  told  him  wrong  from  right ; 

If  yon  neglect  a  fairourite  bird^ 
How  can  you  blame  its  wayward  flight  ? 

When  once  again  emancipated  from  the  tram- 
mels of  bombasin  and  crape.  Lady  William 
Hanson  seemed  resolved  to  make  up  for  lost 
tune.  She  wore  roses  beneath  her  bonnet,  and 
feathers  on  the  crown ;  her  eyebrows  were 
more  darkly  pencilled,  —  her  cheeks  more 
deeply  rouged;  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
Visits,  and  some  ineffectual  struggles  from  a 
refractory  lady  who  had  for  years  ^*  taken  the 
lead,^  she  became  undisputed  queen  of  Danes- 
ford. 

Let  nobody  suppose  that  we  are  bordering 
on  the  burlesque  when  we  talk  of  her  as  a 
queen.      The  resident   queen   of  a   watering- 
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place,  though  she  may,  in  dress  and  demean- 
our, remind  you  of  Dollalolla,  is,  in  her  own 
territory,  a  personage  of  real  and  tangible 
importance  ;  and  may  possibly  be  quite  as 
grand,  and  quite  as  influential,  as  many  a 
petty  potentate. 

Her  ladyship  had  now  been  two  years  a 
widow;  for  the  last  twelvemonth  her  time 
had  been  wasted  in  dissipation,  and  Master 
Greorge,  left  to  the  misdirection  of  servants, 
had  become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  She  now 
inhabited  furnished  apartments  in  the  town 
of  Danesford,  and  there  we  are  now  to  seek 
her  in  her  well-lighted  drawing-room. 

But  the  queen  of  Danesford  had  not  as  yet 
appeared  in  her  audience-chamber.  Mrs.  Fane 
was  still  busily  employed  in  giving  the  last 
finish  to  the  regal  toilet ;  the  servants,  having 
lighted  the  apartments,  had  descended  to  the 
hall,  or  rather  passage  (for  a  Danesford 
lodging-house  boasted  of  but  small  accommo- 
dation between  the  street-door  and  the  foot 
of  the  staircase) ;  and  Master  George,  now  a 
fine  handsome  boy  of  nine  years  old,  was  in 
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undisputed  possession.  ^^  Row-de-dow,  row- 
de-dowy  row-de-dowdy-dow  !**  roared  the  young 
gentleman,  marching  about  the  room  with  an 
old  cocked-hat  upon  his  head-^once  the  pro- 
perty of  his  late  right  honourable  father, — ^in 
which  was  stuck  an  ostrich  feather,  moulted 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  widow ;  his  pina- 
fore, having  been  reversed,  and  hanging  be- 
hind, was  intended  to  represent  a  long-tailed 
coat;  round  his  waist  was  his  mother^s  best 
silk  scarf,  doing  duty  as  a  military  sash ;  his 
upper  lip  was  inked,  in  humble  imitation  of 
a  captain  of  dragoons  who  had  recently 
cheered  the  Danesford  parties  by  his  presence ; 
and  from  his  neck  was  suspended  a  small- 
dzed  plated  waiter,  which  he  had  found  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  which  he  vigorously  beat 
with  two  large  silver  spoons,  pilfered  from  the 
supper-table.  His  little  face  was  flushed  with 
excitement  as  he  stamped  about  the  rooms; 
and  still  the  cry  was  "  Row-de-dow,  row-de- 
dow,  row-de-dow,  de-do w  !" 

But  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream ;  —  his   martial  ardour  took  a  nobler 
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flight;  —  the  spoons  and  waiter  were  thrown 
down,  and,  brandishing  the  hearth-brush,  on 
which  an  unfinished  square  of  worsted  work 
was  fastened  as  a  flag,  the  drummer-boy  was 
self-promoted  to  an  ensign,  and  marched  about 
waving  his  banner,  and  shouting  '^  Hurra ! 
hurra !  hurra  !'*' 

Suddenly  there  came  a  crash  which  re- 
sounded through  the  house,  mingled  with  tlie 
shrieks  of  the  now  prostrate  hero !  A  crash 
in  the  habitation  of  her  ladyship  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence;  nor  were 
the  howls  of  her  heir-apparent  at  all  likely 
to  astonish  her  servants,  or  her  immediate 
neighbours.  But  no  former  crash  had  equal- 
led this, — never  had  George  so  unequivocally 
shouted  with  a  voice  of  terror:  every  heart 
in  the  establishment  palpitated;  and  Lady 
William,  starting  from  her  dressing-table, 
clasped  her  hands,  exclaiming,  ^^  What  has  the 
boy  done  now !" 

There  was  a  rush  towards  the  battle-field ; 
but  Mrs.  Biggin  was  the  first  who  reached 
the  prostrate,  and,   alas !   bleeding  boy.     By 
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the  time  she  had  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
every  member  of  the  court,  including  her 
majesty,  stood  around  him ;  and  giving  one 
energetic  howl,  louder  than  any  that  preceded 
it,  he  ran  and  buried  his  bloody  forehead  in 
the  new  white  satin  dress  of  his  hitherto 
indulgent  mother. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  Master  George 
was  not  only  alive  but  kicking,  the  cause  of 
the  crash  was  very  soon  discovered.  His 
banner  had  dislodged  from  the  ceiling  a  glass 
chandelier  of  six  branches,  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  was  most  fortunate  that,  in  its 
fall,  it  had  only  slightly  grazed  the  forehead 
of  the  offender. 

"  Oh,  the  powers  !'*  cried  Mrs.  Biggin, 
'*  Master  George's  head  is  a-bleeding." 

"  It  serves  him  right,"  cried  Lady  William ; 
'^  look  at  my  chandelier !  I  hired  it  for  the 
night,  and  must  now  pay  its  value  r 

"  My  carpet,  if  you  please,  my  lady  !"  said 
Mr.  Tinkle,  who  let  the  lodgings,  and  had  been 
called  forth  from  the  recesses  of  his  shop  by  the 
commotion  ;  "  my  carpet  is  utterly  destroyed  !^ 
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At  that  moment  a  thundering  double  rap 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  several  guests  were 
in  succession  announced. 

The  one  man-servant,  assisted  by  the  hired 
waiter,  was  busy  gathering  up  the  broken 
glass,  and  judiciously  disposing  candlesticks 
to  make  amends  for  the  defalcation  of  the 
much-admired  chandelier.  The  cook,  with  a 
white  basin,  soap,  and  a  towel,  was  obliterat- 
ing from  the  carpet  the  stains  which  had 
discomposed  Mr.  Tinkle;  while  Lady  William, 
endeavouring  to  hide  the  marks  of  blood  upon 
her  dress,  desired  Master  George  to  be  carried 
to  Ids  chamber,  and  instantly  to  be  put  to  bed. 

Kicking,  sprawling,  and  vociferating,  the 
poor  spoilt  boy  resisted  the  unwonted  severity 
of  those  around  him;  but  at  length  he  was 
borne  from  the  drawing-room,  and  the  sound 
of  his  lamentations  gradually  died  away. 

To  the  temper  of  woman  the  fall  of  china  is 
proverbially  a  trial ;  and  no  less  so  is  the  fall 
of  a  cut-glass  chandelier,  especially  when  we 
have  hired  it  for  fifteen  shillings  for  the  night, 
and,  on  account  of  its  dilapidation,  are  called 
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upon  to  pay  as  many  pounds.  But  not  less 
grievous  than  the  destruction  of  old  china 
and  cut-glass,  is  the  stain  which  prematurely 
sullies  the  lustre  of  white  satin !  Master 
George  received,  on  that  eventful  night,  no 
kiss  from  his  mamma;  and,  ere  she  placed 
her  right  honourable  head  upon  her  pillow, 
she  had  mentally  resolved  to  set  forth  the 
following  morning  in  quest  of  a  school,  where 
he  might  be  taught  better  manners. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Look  at  his  grey  hair. 

Look  at  his  wriukled  brow ; 
Aod  think  he  once  was  young,  and  fair, 

And  full  of  hope,  as  thou ! 
Tell  him  that  joy  is  nigh, 

That  bright  the  future  seems ; 
And  thou  wilt  hear  the  old  man  sigh 

At  thought  of  human  schemes ! 

Let  not  the  reader  close  our  book  under  the 
impression  that  it  will  prove  a  mere  nursery 
story, — a  register  of  petty  mischiefs,  and  the 
pains  and  penalties  which  are  their  conse- 
quences. We  have  an  eventful  tale  to  tell ; 
but,  in  order  to  develope  it  properly,  we  con- 
ceive  we  cannot  do  better  than  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Those  who  are  hereafter  interested 
in  our  events  may  then  be  able  to  trace  them 
to  their  causes;  and,  though  we  tell  a  true 
story,  (the  real  blended  with  the  imaginary,) 
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we  trust,  should  any  think  it  worth  while  to 
seek  a  moral  in  our  pages,  they  will  not  fail 
to  fiod  one. 

There  are  some  few  villages,  situated  almost 
within  hearing  of  the  busy  hum  of  large  and 
populous  cities,  and  yet  so  beautifully  tranquil 
and  secluded,  that,  as  you  pace  their  unfre- 
quented pathways,  and  gaze  upon  their  hum- 
ble cottages,  you  cannot  but  imagine  yourself 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  haunts  of  fashion, 
business,  or  depravity.  Such  a  village  was 
Mapleton.  It  consisted  of  a  few  straggling 
cottages,  irregularly  built  along  the  road: 
above  it  the  hill  rose  abruptly,  well  wooded 
and  clothed  with  verdure ;  and,  a  small  distance 
below,  you  beheld  the  depth  of  the  valley, 
where  a  clear  swift  stream  ran  over  a  pebbly 
bed,  now  distinctly  visible,  and  now  shadowed 
by  the  willow-trees  that  grew  upon  its  banks, 
bending  over  as  if  to  gaze  upon  the  reflection 
of  their  own  green  and  graceful  branches. 
The  cottages  were  all  much  alike,  -—  neat, 
clean,  and  comfortable;  each  with  its  little 
plot  of  garden,  gay  in  summer-time  with  roses, 
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hollyhocks,  and  sunflowers.     But  there  was  not 
one   that   soared    above    the  others  with   an 
affectation   of  gentility  :    th^re  were  no  sash- 
windows, — no  green  rails, — no  brass-plate  an- 
nouncing the  name  of  an  apothecary,  —  and, 
stranger  still,  there  was  no  shop.     The  dist- 
ance from  Danesford  to  Mapleton  was  only 
two  miles ;  therefore,  neither  doctor  nor  dealer 
could  hope  to  prosper  at  the  latter.     But  on 
the   rising   ground    that   we   have   mentioned 
stood    the  old   church,    its   tower    garlanded 
with  ivy ;  and  near  the  porch  grew  a  venera- 
ble yew-tree,  spreading  its  massive  arms  over 
the  few  grave-stones  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  simple  annals  of  the  poor.     Close  to  the 
church-yard    there   was  a   small   white    gate, 
which  opened  into  a  pretty  garden  belonging 
to  the  rectory-house, — a  very  old  and  unpre- 
tending building,  which  could  not  be  seen  at 
any  distance ;  it  being  only  two  stories  high, 
and  the  walls  entirely  covered  with  ivy,  fruit- 
trees,  and  flowering  creepers. 

From  about  midway  up  the  hill,  the  garden 
sloped  down  to  the  road,  from  which  it  was 
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screened  by  a  double  row  of  chestnut-trees; 
and  between  them  there  was  a  path  which,  in 
the  hottest  day  in  summer,  was  cool  and  shaded. 
At  the  top  of  the  garden  there  was  a  large  cheer- 
ful summer-house ;  and  immediately  before  it, 
in  the  centre  of  a  little  verdant  lawn,  there 
was  a  stone  basin,  about  four  feet  deep, 
full  to  the  very  brim  of  the  purest  coldest 
water,  being  constantly  supplied  from  a  foun- 
tain which  gushed  from  the  hill  above ;  and  its 
perpetual  overflow  was  carried  off  by  a  sub- 
terranean channel  to  the  rivulet  which  watered 
the  valley.  This  stone  basin  was  guarded  by 
an  oval  covering,  made  of  strong  green  wire; 
and  as  the  rector  of  Mapleton  kept  a  school, 
and  had  two  young  children  of  his  own,  this 
precaution  was  by  no  means  unnecessary. 

There  never  lived  a  kinder-hearted  man  than 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Leslie;  but  never  was 
there  one  more  unfit  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  He 
was  the  mildest,  the  gentlest,  the  most  ami- 
able of  beings ;  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  blind  to  the  failings  of  others. 
Now,  a  schoolmaster  should  certainly  be  mild, 
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gentle,  and  amiable ;  but  the  mildness  should 
on  proper  occasions  be  clothed  in  a  frown, 
and  the  gentleness  should  wield  the  rod  when 
actually  necessary.  He  should  be  ever  on  the 
watch,  seeing  with  half  an  eye  the  faults  and 
follies  of  those  who  are  sent  to  him  to  profit 
by  his  vigilance  ;  and  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  he  should  at  least  have  gained  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  guard  them  from  the  perils 
and  temptations  which,  in  those  crooked  paths, 
too  surely  will  beset  them. 

Mr.  Leslie^s  activity  of  mind  had  subsided 
into  stagnation ;  his  spirit  had  been  early 
broken ;  and  though  as  a  private  country  cler- 
gyman he  might  have  been  admired  for  his 
meekness,  patience,  and  resignation ;  in  his 
public  capacity, — as  one  who  had  undertaken 
to  be  the  preceptor  of  youth, — he  was  perhaps 
justly  censured  for  bodily  languor  and  ap- 
parent mental  imbecility.  Brought  up  at  a 
public  school,  he  had  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  a  young  man  much  above  him 
in  rank  and  station.  With  the  portionless 
youngest   sister  of   hi^  friend  he  had  fallen 
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in  love ;  bis  addresses  were  not  repulsed :  on 
the  contrary,  his  friend  expressed  his  readiness 
to  sanction  the  union  as  soon  as  he  was  suf- 
ficiently independent  to  claim  a  wife;  and  the 
girl  herself,  acknowledging  that  the  attach- 
ment was  mutual,  formed  an  engagement  with 
the  young  unbeneficed  clergyman. 

Years  passed  away,  and  still  young  Leslie 
was  a  curate:  but  his  ICatherine  was  constant ; 
and,  though  her  relatives  censured  the  appa- 
rently hopeless  engagement,  they  still  met 
daily,  and  fondly  talked  of  happy  days  to 
come;  but  they  came  not.  Leslie  was  de- 
pressed and  miserable;  and  though  his  fair 
companion  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and 
tried  to  raise  his  spirits,  the  bloom  of  her  youth 
passed  from  her;  and  he  attained  the  age  of 
forty,  and  she  was  thirty-seven,  before  he  was 
able  to  announce  to  her  family  any  favourable 
change  in  his  circumstances  and  prospects. 
He  then  became  rector  of  the  little  village  of 
Mapleton ;  and  determined  to  add  to  the  small 
stipend,  by  the  establishment  of  a  boys'  school. 
And  how  happy    were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 

VOL.  L  c 
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in  their  pretty  but  humble  dwelling  i  —  how 
bappy  in  the  enjoyment  of  each  other^s  so- 
ciety, after  a  mortifying  and  almost  hi^ieless 
engagement  of  twenty  years!  How  happy! 
but,  alas!  for  how  brief  a  period  1  In  the 
second  year  of  their  marriage  poor  Katherine 
Leslie  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  second  child ; 
and  from  that  moment  he  became  an  inactive, 
spiritless,  heart-broken  man« 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  our 
story  he  had  been  for  seven  years  a  widower : 
his  eldest  daughter,  Kate,  was  eight  years 
old;  and,  child  as  she  was,  fair,  gay,  and 
volatile,  she  could  already  assume  an  air  of 
matronly  importance,  as  she  affected  to  take 
care  of  her  sister  Fanny,  who  was  but  one 
year  younger. 

The  boys,  four-and<^twenty  in  number,  were 
at  play  in  a  field  which  adjoined  the  garden, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  wher;  and 
in  the  summer-house  sat  Mr.  Leslie^  poring 
over  a  large  book,  while  Katherine  and  Faainy 
sat  near  him  busily  esaployed, — the  elder  with 
a  spdling^book,  the  younger  with  a  doU.    Car- 
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mge^wheels  were  beard  approadiing  mpidly 
tiirough  the  Tillage;  there  was  a  violent  peai 
on  the  beU  at  the  gate ;  and  then,  after  a  few 
mainentB*  delay,  a  eervant  crossed  the  garden 
to  inform  Mr.  Leslie  that  Ladj  William  Eion- 
son  was  in  the  fMrlour  with  her  Httle  boy, 
and  reqneflled  to  speak  with  faim  directly. 

It  tt  unfortunate  that  Master  George  should 
always  be  introduced  upon  the  stage  ki  an 
onbeooiaiDg  attitude ;  Us  mouth  wide  open  to 
emrt  complaints,  and  his  little  features  dis- 
torted with  passion.  We  have  nerer  yet  met 
with  him.  in  a  tranquil  and  pacific  humour; 
such  humours  indeed  were  of  rare  occurrence : 
to  ensure  such  -a  blessing,  it  was  absolutely 
neceasary  to  let '  the  young  gendeman  have 
his  own  way ;  and  his  way,  young  as  he  was, 
being  always  a  miscbievwss  one,  he  had  al- 
ready wearied  the  patience,  not  only  of  his 
own  maid  of  honour,  Mrs.  Biggin,  but  also 
of  his  lady-modier  and  Mrs.  Fane.  He  was 
a  ftnuarkably  handsome  boy,  his  limbs  sitout 
aad  well-formed,  his  ddn  dear,  his  draeks 
nay,  his  baael  eyes  large  and  bdfliant,  and 
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bis  brown  hair  curling  luxuriantly  round  bis 
bigh  white  forehead.  He  had  naturally  a  good 
disposition,  warm  affections,  and  kind  feelings ; 
but  indulgence  bad  already  made  him  wilful, 
selfish,  and  arrogant. 

^^  Go  away,  ugly  old  man,^  cried  be,  as 
Mr.  Leslie  approached  her  ladyship ;  '^  go 
away,  I  say ;  I  will  go  home  with  my  mamma." 

**  Mr.  Leslie,^  said  Lady  William,  "  you 
perceive  I  bring  you  a  very  refractory  pupil ; 
but  I  trust  your  skill  and  experience  will 
speedily  correct  him.** 

Mr.  Leslie  was  very  tall,  very  thin,  and 
very  bald  :  he  was  of  course  dressed  in  black, 
and  his  habiliments  on  week-days  were  none 
of  the  newest:  his  knee-breeches  were  loose, 
and  tied  with  ribbon  in  long  bows  that  hung 
down  what  was  nominally  the  calf  of  his  leg ; 
his  black  silk  stockings  were  of  the  very 
coarsest  texture;  and  his  thick  square-toed 
shoes  came  up  high  on  the  instep.  He  had 
a  habit — not  an  uncommon  one,  we  believe — 
of  pushing  up  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead 
when  he  wished  to  see  people  distinctly :  when 
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perusing  his  book,  they  were  invariably  on  his 
nose;   but  when   he  wished  to  interrogate  a 
pupil,  or  inspect  a  visitor,  he  pushed  them  up, 
as  if,  instead  of  aiding,  they  impeded  his  sight ; 
and,  clasping  his  two  hands  behind  his  back, 
he  opened  his  light  grey  eyes  very  wide,  and 
stared  at  the  object  before  him.     He  was  ex- 
ceedingly nervous,   and  generally  silent;    the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  seemed  to  startle  him. 
When  circumstances  roused  him  so  far  as  to 
make  him  undertake  the  formation  of  a  sen- 
tence, his  courage  failed   him   before   he  got 
half  through   it,    or  a  misgiving   came  over 
him  that  he  should  not  express  himself  dear- 
ly.    To  a  stranger,  his  peculiarities  were  lu- 
dicrous ;  but  to  the  very  few  who  knew  him 
well,  and  remembered  what  he  once  had  been, 
it  was  melancholy  to  observe  the  nervous  want 
of  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  the  absence  of 
mind,  and  the  utter  incapability  of  feeling  in- 
terested about  persons  present  and  immediate 
occurrences.     This  arose  from  the  prostration 
of  a  once  sanguine  mind,  and  a  gloomy  habit 
of  brooding  over  past  visions  of  happiness,  all 
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of  which  had  ended  in  disi^ppointiiient.  The 
best  years  of  his  life  had  been  wasted  in  the 
sickness  of  the  heart  which  is  proverbially  the 
result  of  ^hope  deferred  T  and  when  at  length 
a  blameless  and  rational  eojoyment  of  life, 
Glared  with  the  long-tried  and  dearly-loved 
companion  of  his  early  choice,  seemed  within 
his  grasp,  he  found  himself  a  widower,  alone 
in  the  worlds  possessed  indeed  of  a  moderate 
competence,  but  deprived  of  her  for  whose 
sake  he  had  so  long  desired  it,  and  so  exulted 
when  it  was  obtained. 

These  are  severe  trials  to  the  intellect  of 
a  man  who  lives  in  retirement  A  worldly  man 
would  have  felt  them  less ;  but  to  the  worldly 
man  they  would  never  have  happened :  for  the 
adverse  circumstances  which  seemed  to  oppose 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  him  and 
bis^rs^  love,  would  have  driven  him,  nominaUy 
broken-hearted,  back  to  the  pursuits  or  the 
dissipations  of  society,  where  a  second  attach- 
ment would  in  all  probability  have  oblite- 
rated the  first ;  or,  at  all  events,  occupation. 
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and  what  it  eafied  pleasaie^  would  baTe  worn 
away  the  acutenesa  of  his  regrety  and  pr^- 
vented  his  becoming  in  reality  an  oddity^  and 
ewtsk  now  aad  then  incurring  the  imputation 
of  being  eraeked. 

With  hia  spectadiet  perched  astride  <in  tbe 
tnnunit  of  hia  bidd  head,  Mr.  Leslie  approach- 
ed his  intended  pupil  with  the  intention  of 
trying  the  soothing  system;  a  system  from 
wbich  he  rarely  deviated. 

^  My  dear  young  gentleman,^  said  he,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  "  never  give  way  to  irri* 
lability.'' 

*^  Get  away,  ugly  pld  man,^  exclaimed 
George  again,  aiming  a  kick  at  the  shins  of 
the  preceptor,  wbo  retreated  in  dismay. 

"  For  diame,  George !"  said  Lady  William ; 
^  I  hope  Mr.  Leslie  has  got  a  very  laige  rod 
for  naughty  boys.*^ 

*^  Nay,^  said  Mr.  Leslie,  ^*  the  use  of  the 
rod  I  reckon  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the 
breach,  —  I  mean  —  hem!— -I  never  flog  the 
boys." 
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«  Never  !*'  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  whilst 
G^rge  for  the  first  time  ceased  to  sob,  and 
ventured  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  divine. 

"  Never,  my  lady,^  he  replied ;  "  I  have 
not  nerve :  the  act  of  flagel — that  is,  if  flog^ 
ging  is  unavoidable,  I  leave  it  to  the  usher.*^' 

*^  I  consider  discipline  necessary,^  said  Lady 
William  Hanson  ;  ^*  but  if  naughtiness  be  cor- 
rected, I  care  not  by  whom.  George,  Mr. 
Leslie  will  allow  you  to  go  and  look  at  his 
garden,    while    he    and    I   talk   the  business 


over." 


The  owner  of  the  garden  of  course  readily 
assented  ;  and  George,  only  too  happy  to  escape 
from  so  dull  a  controversy,  ran  through  a 
door  which  opened  to  the  lawn. 

•*  And  now,  sir,*"  said  Lady  William,  "  it 
is  desirable  that  we  should  thoroughly  under^ 
stand  each  other.*** 

"  Of  course,  madam.'' 

**  The  boy  has  been  spoilt  at  home,'^  said 
her  ladyship. 

•*  Cruel  to  spoil — "  began  Leslie  in  reply. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  said  Lady  Wil- 
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UuD,  **  but  I  do  not  expect  you  to  comment 
00  my  conduct :  I  ask  you  to  teach  my  child."* 

"  And  I  will  conscientiously  discharge " 

^  No  doubt,*^  interrupted  her  ladyship ; 
"  but  you  will  understand  that  you  are  not 
to  interfere  with  his  religion  and  morals.** 

"My  lady!**  exclaimed  the  preceptor  in 
amaxement. 

*  No,  no,**  she  continued,  "  I  know  very 
wdl  you  country  parsons  have  particular  no- 
tions; but  I  must  have  no  puritanical  ideas, 
DO  cant,  nothing  methodistical  inculcated.*^ 

^*  I  am  an  orthodox  member  of  the  church 
of  England.^ 

**  No  doubt,*^  said  her  ladyship ;  '^  but  my 
child  must  come  home  to  me  on  Saturday, 
and  spend  his  Sundays  at  home ;  and,  in  fact, 
I  wish  you  not  to  interfere.**^ 

^  I  'm  sure  I  honour  any  parent  who  feels 
it  to  be  a  paramount  duty ^ 

^^  Sir  .''*  said  Lady  William,  looking  at  him 
through  her  glass. 

^^  Who  attends  to  her  child's  best  interests,^ 
ooQtinued  Mr.  Leslie,  dropping  his  Toice,  and 

c5 
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also  his  spectacles,  which  were  replaced  upon 
his  nose  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment.  **  I 
honour  you,  my  lady,  for  your  parental 
anxiety.'' 

**  George  must  come  to  me  every  Saturday,**^ 
said  Lady  William,  *^  to  have  his  dandng- 
lessons;  I  cannot  trust  essentials  to  any  one 
but  myself.^ 

'^  And  he  will  remain  the  Sundays  with 
your  ladyship  P**  inquired  Mr.  Leslie. 

"  Certainly.'' 

*^  Then  his  collects,  his  catechism,  and  his 
attendance  at  divine  worship———'' 


a 


Good  morning,  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  her  lady- 
ship rising ;  ^^  I  never  discuss  serious  subjects 
on  ordinary  occasions ;  I  consider  it  almost  pro- 
£Mie  to  do  so." 

^*  You  are  entrusting  to  me  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  guardianship  of  your  only  child ;  it  is 
surely  no  ordinary  occasion,"  said  Mr.  Leslie, 
roused  for  a  moment  from  his  customary  apathy. 
^^  You  are  no  methodist,  I  trust,  sir  ?" 
'^  None,  madam ;  unless,  iodeed,  you  reckon 
every  religious  man  a  methodist." 


I(4TB  hE^UK^  as 

"  No>  DCS  M  very  prop^,  wy  right  in- 
deed ;  the  tiergy  should  be  Btrid^  and  tdioQl- 
masters,  in  particular:  but  aa  G^rge  it  to 
be  a  gentleman        ^ 

«'  Madam  ?" 

^*  X  mean  as  George  is  to  be  of  no  professioo, 
I  wish  bim  not  to  be  infected  with  notions 
inooDsistent  with  the  Uas  of  his  family •'^ 

^  As  your  son^  my  lady,  will  visit  ycni  once 
a  wedk,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ii^  whether  undue  interference  has      ■  ^ 

^  True*  sir,^  interrupted  her  ladjrship,  who 
had  beocnne  rather  weary  of  the  discussion; 
**  you  will  therefore  remember  that  lus  dancing 
will  be  attended  to  at  home,  and-^and  his 
ieligi<m»  and  that  sort  €»f  thing ;  in  other  mat- 
ters, I  trust  your  discipline  will  be  strict.'* 

**  Not  injudiciously  lax,  I  hope,"  said  Mr. 
Leslie ;  ^*  but  one  who  knows  by  experience 
how  rar^y  sunshine  enlivens  manhood  and 
age,  must  be  reluctant  to  throw  one  unne- 
cessary shadow  over  the  thoughtless  joyous 
path  of  infancy  and  youth^  He  spoke  with 
deep  feeling,  which ,  furcounts  for  the  unwonted 
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coherence  of  his  sentence  ;  and,  once  more  push- 
ing up  his  spectacles  to  the  summit  of  his 
forehead,  he  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Never  had  Lady  William  Hanson  felt  so 
thoroughly  out  of  her  element :  she  thought, 
and  not  without  some  reason,  that  Mr.  Leslie 
was  a  very  eccentric  man ;  rang  for  her  car- 
riage, and  inquired  for  her  son,  who  appeared 
grasping  with  both  hands  an  immense  nosegay 
which  he  had  gathered  from  poor  Kate  Leslie^s 
own  garden,  in  spite  of  her  earnest  entreaties 
and  bitter  tears.  The  spoiled  child  left  her 
bemoaning  over  her  rifled  flower-beds,  and, 
entering  the  carriage  with  his  mother,  he  left 
the  Rectory  of  Mapleton ;  to  which,  however, 
he  was  doomed  to  return  on  the  following 
Monday,  with  his  little  trunk,  a  knife  and 
fork,  and  a  silver  spoon. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

She  fiimes  and  she  frets,  she  examines  and  mends. 
And  she  orders  about  her  and  superintends. 

Mr.  Lssub  was  fortunate  in  having  two 
most  exemplary  and  useful  persons  in  his  lit- 
tle establishment;  a  tutor  whose  plain  good 
sense  and  active  habits  made  amends  for  his 
own  languor  and  absence  of  mind;  and  a  re- 
spectable elderly  woman,  who  took  the  entire 
charge  of  his  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Ibbotson,  the  tutor,  was  the  son  of  a 
very  respectable  bookseller  in  Danesford:  he 
had  been  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Xeslie^s  predecessor, 
and  under  his  auspices  had  acquired,  not  only 
^*  a  little  knowledge,^  which  is  **  a  dangerous 
thing,^  but  an  imperfect  o^isance  of  a  great 
deal  of  learning,  which  is  much  more  danger- 
ous.    He  had  just  an  inkling  of  all  the  arts. 
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and  all  the  sciences,  and  all  particularly  well* 
known  historical  facts.  He  knew  nothing^— in- 
deed, could  not  be  expected  to  know  anything — 
of  society;  and,  when  accidentally  thrown  among 
those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  his  pe- 
culiarities, his  unsolicited  explanations  of  sub- 
jects which  were  never  expected  to  be  ex- 
plained, were,  if  not  taken  in  a  ludicrous  light, 
exceedingly  embarrassing  to  persons  of  limited 
information.  Mr.  Leslie^s  academy  was  merely 
a  preparatory  one,  and  Mr.  Ibbotaon  was  fully 
competent  to  instruct  the  very  young  gentle- 
men who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  it. 

Mrs.  Podd,  the  housekeeper,  was  just  the 
very  best  woman  in  the  world;  not  the  best 
corporeally  constructed,  certainly,  for  she  was 
exceedingly  small,  and  had  one  kg  shorter 
than  the  other:  but  there  waa  no  deformity 
about  her  heart.  Nobody  knew  how  <dd  she 
was,  for  she  did  not  like  to  be  interrogated  on 
the  subject;  everybody  thought  she  must  be 
very  old  indeed,  for  none  oould  call  to  mind  a 
period  at  which  she  had  looked  yomager ;  but 
still  her  activity  was  surprising,  and  hei  spirits 
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neTer  seemed  to  flag.  She  was  verj  fond  of 
dress,  and  on  Sundays  always  wore  a  showy 
gown,  and  a  Ing  bonnet  with  cberry-*coloi]red 
ribbons.  She  was  the  presiding  genius  of  Bfa- 
pleton  Rectory  ;  nothing  was  well  done  unless 
she  did  it.  Not  that  the  diminutive  and  lame 
housekeeper  was  unmercifully  driTen  to  exer- 
tions beyond  her  strength:  on  the  contrary, 
she  took  it  amiaa  if  any  other  member  of  the 
faoasehold  was  employed  on  any  errand  of 
sufficient  importance  to  claim  her  notice ;  and 
if  she  disooTered  that  anybody  had  Toluntarily 
done  anything  with  the  intention  of  saving 
her  trouble,  she  invariably  found  it  expedient 
to  undo  an  that  had  been  done,  merely  that 
she  ndght  be  able  to  do  it  all  over  again.  She 
never  foond  fault  if  she  could  possibly  avoid 
it :  it  was  to  her  less  painful,  asd  far  easier,  to 
remedy  with  her  own  fingers  the  blunders  of 
others^  dum  to  bring  them  into  trouble  by 
making  a  formal  complaint. 

*^  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Podd,'*  said  Ibbotson, 
^  I  ncrrer  saw  the  stairs  of  Mapleton  Rectory 
in  such  a  eoftidition  aa  this  T 
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"  I  don't  deny  it,  but  it 's  no  fault  of  mine,'" 
replied  the  housekeeper ;  '*  that  new  boy, 
Oeorge  Hanson,  would  <um  a  palace  topsy* 
turvy.  There  never  was  such  a  spoiled  ur- 
chin." 

"  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  myself," 
said  the  tutor ;  **  he  is  sent  here  to  be  taught 
forsooth,  and  at  the  same  time  correction  is 
forbidden.  HUs  mother  sends  him  from  home 
because  she  can  no  longer  tolerate  his  behar 
viour  ;  and  yet  we,  to  whose  care  she  entrusts 
him,  are  prohibited  from  making  him  better  l'^ 

"  Patience,  and  hell  mend,"  replied  Mrs. 
Podd. 

"  Mend  what !"  exclaimed  Ibbotson, — "  the 
articles  he  has  broken  since  he  entered  the 
house  ?  it  will  consume  all  his  pocket-money  :  or 
is  it  himself  thitt  he'*s  to  mend  ?  past  mending, 
I  fear.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that,  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  the  parents 
of  antient  Rome  maintained  strict  discipline, 
and—" 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Podd,  *^  I  never  can  take  an  interest  in  those 
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old  Romans;  you  know  best  how  they  ma- 
naged their  poor  brats,  of  course.  But  they 
are  no  examples  for  us;  and,  as  for  Master 
Hanson,  really  when  one  considers  he 's  a  sort 
of  a  kind  of  a  sprig  of  nobility "*' 

'*  I  know  not  that:  but  this  I  know,  there ^s 
DO  nobility  in  mischief.^ 

"<  He  11  get  the  better  of  that,''  said  kind 
Mrs.  Podd  ;  *^  and  how  handsome  be  is !" 

^'  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.'' 

**  I  ought  to  have  known  you  would  say  so,'' 
replied  she ;  **  and  it  is  presumption  in  me  to 
argue  with  a  scholar,  but " 

"  Nay,  Mrs.  Podd,"  said  Ibbotson,  «  I  have 
as  little  severity  about  me  as  yourself;  but 
really  Hanson  is  so  ungovernable  that " 

*•  Where  are  my  dancing-shoes  ?"  cried 
George,  running  towards  the  disputants;  *^ mam- 
ma deflfred  me  to  practise  my  steps,  and  some- 
body has  taken  away  my  pumps.'' 

**  T^ever  mind  them  to-day,"  said  the  usher ; 
^  we  11  do  a  bit  of  arithmetic  instead." 

"t  Kate  'nthmetics,"  cried  George,  **  and 
I  win  We  oiy  pretty  pumps." 
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<<  'Dobl\  be  angry,  dear,^  whiipered  Mrs. 
Podd ;  ^  I  'U  go  and  look  for  them :"  and 
away  she  went^  while  Oeorge  followed  her  to 
the  door,  irreverendy  mimickiog  the  irregu- 
larity of  her  steps,  and  feigning  a  short  leg. 

''  Oh,  fie  r  said  Ibbotson. 

^^  DonH  oh  fie  me,'^  cried  George,  strutting 
back  with  both  legs  perfectly  straight ;  **  no 
oh  fie,  at  all.  Do  you  know  my  grandpapa  *s 
a  lord  ?'' 

^*  If  your  grandpapa  be  a  lord,  it  the  more 
behoves  you  to  be  a  gentleman.'*^ 

^^  And  that 's  why  I  want  to  learn  to  dance^^^ 
said  Oeorge. 

*^  Well,"  replied  Ibbotson,  ^^  I  never  danced 
myself,  but  it  is  a  practice  of  great  antiquity. 
The  Greeks  danced,  the  Romans  danced ;  Plu* 
tarch  calls  dancing  a  mute  conversation ;  Aris- 
totle says  something  about  dancing  too,  but 
I  donH  just  remember  what :  no  matter,  thou^ 
I  never  did  dance  myself,  I  can  make  al- 
lowances." 

"  Oh  bother  \^  cried  George ;  "  where  are 
my  pumps  ?^ 
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*'  Here^  pet,^  exdaimed  Mrs.  Podd^  with 
good-iuituicd  e|^tatioQ ;  ^  here  they  are>  and 


1 11  help  you  to  put  them  oo  ;^  and  she 
suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

^  And  1 11  go  into  the  play-ground^''  said 
lUiotaaD :  *^  and  be  snre^  Hanson,  you  know 
your  repetiti<m  when  I  call  you.^ 

Away  went  the  uriier ;  and  George,  having 
pot  on  his  dancing-shoes,  began  exhibiting  his 
proficiency  to  Mrs.  Podd,  who  was  desired  to 
iiuni  a  tune  to  fiuolitate  his  moyements.  This 
ibe  did  readily,  for  she  never  said  *  no^  to  any- 
body if  Alt  could  possiUy  help  it ;  and  loudly, 
though  not  very  harmoniously,  did  she  sing, 
while  George  capered  round  her.  At  length 
he  exhausted  the  varieties  of  his  pa$  seuU  and 
requested  Mrs.  Podd  to  join  him  in  a  pas  de 
dmi:  he  would  hear  of  no  denial;  and  the 
good-natured  old  body,  tucking  up  the  tail  of 
bcr  gown  through  her  pocket-hole,  and  con- 
tinuing her  song,  utterly  forgetful  of  her  short 
leg,  took  hold  of  George  by  his  two  hands, 
and  danced  up  the  room,  and  down  the  room, 
and  round  the  room,  and  this  way,  and  that 
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way ;  until,  happening  to  face  the  door,  she 
perceived  Mr.  Leslie  gazing  on  her,  with  his 
spectacles  pushed  up  to  the  very  top  of  his 
head,  and  by  his  side  stood  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lady  William  Hanson,  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty smothering  a  laugh.  Mrs.  Podd  sud- 
denly stopped,  said  nothing,  and  hobbled  out 
of  the  room  as  fast  as  her  very  ill-matched  legs 
could  carry  her ;  and  George,  uttering  a  shout 
of  surprise,  ran  and  embraced  his  mother. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  anything  good  P'* 
said  he. 

"  Plenty  of  bonbons^  replied  her  ladyship; 
^*  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  not  for- 
gotten your  dancing,  for  I  wish  you  to  ex- 
hibit in  public,  though  not  exactly  with  the 
partner  you  had  chosen.^ 

Lady  William  soon  informed  Mr.  Leslie  and 
her  delighted  son,  that  her  object  in  seeking 
the  Rectory  that  day  was  to  prepare  the  latter 
for  a  grand  ball  to  be  given  by  his  dancing- 
master.  Monsieur  Bonvarlet,  at  the  assembly- 
rooms  of  Danesford. 

The  celebrated  Terpsicborean  preceptor  had 
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the  honour  of  teaching  steps  to  several  schools ; 
iod  his  assembled  scholars,  both  masters  and 
misses,  were  to  exhibit  on  this  eventful  evening. 
The  young  gentlemen  were  all  to  be  attired 
in  a  uniform :  sky-blue  jackets  with  silver 
Migar-loaf  buttons,  a  white  silk  waistcoat  em* 
broidered  with  silver,  white  trousers,  and  a 
fiuiciful  cap  and  feather.  There  was  also  a 
rtgulalion  dress  for  the  young  ladies.  Greorge 
was  in  an  ecstasy ;  his  judicious  mother  had 
brought  with  her  in  the  carriage  his  ball-dress 
to  be  tried  on ;  and  though  Mr.  Leslie  calmly 
aolified  that  the  bell  which  her  ladyship  heard 
ringing  was  a  summons  to  the  studies  of  the 
afteroooo,  she  declared  that  Greorge  must  have 
a  half-holiday,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  re- 
ply, she  added, 

''*  Pray,  my  good  sir,  leave  us  to  try  if  these 
gay  habiliments  fit ;  and  if  you  will  kindly 
send  me  that  elderly  lady,  whose  dance  I  in- 
terrupted, to  assist  George  at  his  toilet,  you 
will  add  to  the  obligation."* 

Mr.  Leslie   hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if 
coDicious  that  it  was  bis  duty  to  point  out  to 
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a  vain  and  fnTolous  mother  the  impropriety 
of  distracting  the  mind  of  a  child  so  recently 
committed  to  his  care,  and  of  whose  ignorance, 
idleness,  and  insubordination  she  had  so  loudly 
oomplained.  But  he  felt  unequal  to  the  task, 
and,  replacing  his  spectacles  on  his  sose,  he 
bowed  and  quitted  the  room. 

Mrs.  Podd  soon  made  her  appearrace,  hob- 
bUng  in,  and  making  apmt-pat  noise  on  the  floor 
with  the  high  shoe  that  was  intended  to  make  her 
short  leg  in  some  degree  act  as  fellow  to  the  Jong 
one.  The  recollection  of  having  been  detect- 
ed in  the  performance  of  her  pas  de  deux  with 
young  Hanson  had  flushed  her  countenance; 
and  to  hide  that,  and  end  as  soon  as  possible 
the  awkwardness  that  she  feit,  she  went  in- 
stantly down  on  her  knees,  and  busily  em- 
ployed herself  in  the  arrangement  of  her  late 
partner's  new  dress. 

When  her  task  was  finished,  Oeoi^  proudly 
strutted  up  and  down  the  parlour  to  the  in- 
finite delight  of  his  mother :  Mrs.  Podd  was 
loud  in  the  expression  of  her  admiration,  and 
went  paUpat  backwards  and  forwards,    ami 
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round  the  little  beftu,  to  examine  his  cos- 
tume. 

Suddenly  Magtor  George  darted  to  the  door, 
and  merely  excUuming,  **  Mamma,  I  'U  be  back 
in  a  nunute,'^  he  ran  off,  calling;  for  aome- 
body  at  the  viery  highest  pitch  of  bis  Toioe. 

*'  Where  upon  earth  is  the  boy  gone  to  !^ 
exdaimed  Lady  William ;  "  I  must  take  back 
his  dresa  with  me  to  have  some  alterations 
madej  and  I  cannot  possibly  wait  five  minutes 


**  Oh,  my  lady,**  said  the  ever  bland  Mrs. 
Fadd,  ^*  boya  will  be  boys ;  and  Master  Hanson 
has  only  run  away  to  show  his  fine  clothes : 
very  natural.^ 

^  GoMl  gradousl^  replied  the  anxious  mo- 
ther ;  **  gone  where  P  to  show  diem  to  whom  ? 
not  to  the  boys  in  tbe  dirty  sckool-room,  I 
tniBt'* 

*^  No,  not  there  I  think,"  answered  the 
housekeeper ;  **  noft  that  the  ischool-room  i§ 
dirty,  I  take  care  of  that ;  but,  depend  on  it. 
Master  Hanson  is  gone  to  exhibit  himsdf  to 
die  young 
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Young  ladies  !"  said  Lady  William. 
Yes,  my  lady ;  you  never  saw  them,  per- 
haps?— the  sweetest  children,  our   Kate  and 
Fanny.'' 

'^  And  who,  in  the  name  of  patience,  my 
good  woman,  may  our  Kate  and  Fanny  be  ?^ 

*^  Dear  me,  my  lady  V*  exclaimed  Podd, 
"  did  you  never  see  them  ?  oh !  then  it 's  a 
pleasure  to  come:  the  two  Miss  Leslies,  my 
lady ;  I  ^U  go  and  fetch  them.''  And  away  she 
went  with  her  usual  quick,  though  irregular 
motion  ;  and  the  customary  pat'pat  was  heard 
in  the  passage,  and  on  the  stairs,  long  after  she 
was  out  of  sight. 

Lady  William  seemed  doomed  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  her  son ;  she  therefore  seated  her- 
self, trusting  that  Mrs.  Podd  would  soon  dis- 
cover him,  and  bring  him  back.  Several  mi- 
nutes elapsed,  and  no  one  came  near  her,  when 
at  last  she  heard  somebody  open  a  window  of 
an  upper  chamber ;  and  a  glass  door,  which  led 
from  the  parlour  to  the  garden,  not  being 
closed,  she  could  hear  Mrs.  Podd  calling  very 
loudly,    **  Master   Hanson,   where    are  you  ? 
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come  in  direcdy,  sir.    Miss  Kate,  Miss  Fanny, 
111   be  out  in   a  minute  if  you  donH  come 


ID. 


The  voice  of  a  child  crying  loudly  for  help 
was  then  heard ;  there  was  a  hurried  noise  in 
the  room  overhead,  pat-pat-pat  more  unequal 
and  quick  than  usual  on  the  stairs  and 
through  the  passage  (  and  then  the  house- 
keeper, pale  as  a  spectre,  glided  into  the  par- 
lour, crossed  it,  and  instantly  disappeared  into 
the  garden.  It  was  evident  that  something  very 
unusual  had  occurred ;  and  Lady  William, 
after  listening  in  perplexity  to  various  con- 
fused noises,  rang  the  bell. 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained :  Mrs.  Podd 
re-entered  from  the  lawn,  bearing  in  her  arms 
Master  G^rge,  who,  wet  to  the  skin  from  head 
to  foot,  was  roaring  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl, 
partly  with  anger,  and  partly  with  fright. 
George  had,  as  Mrs.  Podd  wisely  conjectured, 
gone  in  quest  of  Kate  and  Fanny,  but  espe- 
ciaUy  the  former,  who  was  his  especial  favour^ 
ite ;  and  knowing  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
|riaying  in  the  summer-house,  thither  he  had 
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bent  his  steps.  Many  were  their  exdamations 
of  astonishment  and  delight  on  seeing  his  new 
dress;  and  G-eorge,  elated  by  their  admira- 
tion, b^^  to  exhibit  on  the  lawn  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  dancing,  now  gliding 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  —  shuf- 
fling forwards  to  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house,  and  then  receding  in  Monsieur  Bon- 
varlet^s  most  approved  style.  But,  alas !  like 
many  older  people,  who,  though  they  ought 
to  know  better,  neglect  to  consider  whither 
they  are  going,  the  elated  exhibitor  receded 
too  far,  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  back- 
wards head-over-heels  into  the  little  reservoir  of 
water,  which,  though  genially  covered  with 
a  green  wire  fence  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  accidents,  had  this  day  been  opened 
by  the  gardener,  who  had  been  removing 
weeds  from  the  interior,  and  had  left  the  spot 
for  a  few  minutes.  Oeorge^s  situation  was 
one  of  real  peril ;  and  as  the  two  little  spec- 
tators who  witnessed  with  terror  this  tragical 
finah  to  his  animated  ballet  could  do  nothing 
but  cry,  he  might  briefly  have  ended  his  ca- 
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reer,  had  not  Mrs.  Fodd,  alarmed  by  the 
flcreams  of  the  children,  reached  the  spot  in 
time  to  flump  down  in  a  sitting  posture  on 
the  edge  of  the  basin,  with  her  unfortunate 
legs  dangling  in  the  water;  and  leaning  for* 
waid,  she  made  a  successful  grasp  at  the  collar 
of  George^s  blue  jacket,  extricated  him  from 
his  danger,  and  then  withdrawing  her  l^s  from 
their  very  cold  immersion,  and  regaining  the 
perpendicular, — that  is,  as  much  as  she  was 
ever  known  to  do  so, — she  went  pat-pat  over  the 
gravel-walk,  and^  followed  by  the  still  terrified 
girls,  made  her  appearance  before  Lady  WiL 
liam. 

Her  ladyship  was  an  experienced  fainter, 
and  had  the  gift  of  screaming  on  all  occasions 
equal  to  any  lady  of  fashion  or  heroine  of  ro- 
mance. Shrill  was  h^  outcry  at  the  sudden 
ai^peaxtooe  of  the  semi-saturated  old  woman 
and  her  really  half-drowned  burthen ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  her  rouge,  she  would  have 
danged  ccdour  as  entirely  as  her  poor  child^s 
sky-blue  jacket.  Kind  Mrs.  Podd  always  had 
her  wits  about  her :  she  untied  a  silk  hand- 
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kerchief  from  the  neck  of  the  struggling  boy, 
ran  to  Lady  William,  who  had  sunk  fainting 
on  a  chair,  and  wringing  it  over  her,  drenched 
her  face  and  parts  of  her  lilac  pelisse  with  the 
water  of  which  it  was  full;    she  then  rushed 
to  the  bell  and  rang  it  yiolently,  and,  without 
uttering  one  word,  limped  out  of  the  room, 
and  pat'patted  up  stairs  with  a  velocity  hither- 
to unparalleled.     The  little  girls  ran  to  their 
father,  and  by  their  incoherent  account  gave 
him  an  idea  that  something  serious  had  oc- 
curred.    He  soon  reached  the  parlour,  where 
Lady    William,    having    recovered    from   her 
syncope,   was  giving    vent   to    alternate  rage 
and  terror.     Before  Mr.  Leslie  could  utter  a 
word,  she  insisted  upon  being   taken   to  her 
child ;    and    when    the  good   man  with   truth 
declared  that  he   had  supposed   he  was  with 
her  ladyship,  she  replied  that  she  would  seek 
him  herself,  and,  followed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance   by    the    bewildered    schoolmaster,   she 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  ran  successively  into 
every  bedchamber  on  the  first  floor:  but  her 
search  was  vain,  and  loudly  calling  on  her  son, 
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she  entreated  him  to  tell  her  where  he  was. 
She  then  heard  the  shrill  but  cheerful  voice 
of  Mrs.  Podd,  who  cried,  "  Here  we  are,  my 
lady,  snug  and  comfortable.^  Following  the 
sound,  her  ladyship  passed  through  a  narrow 
whitewashed  passage  which  led  to  the  ser- 
vants^ apartments,  and  entering  the  humble 
one  which  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
housekeeper,  she  found  that  venerable  dame 
cuddled  up  in  bed  between  the  blankets,  with 
her  own  son  and  heir, — both  their  heads  upon 
<me  pillow,  and  both  seeming  to  enjoy  the 
fun  of  the  remedy  now  that  the  actual  danger 
was  at  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  hare  dreamt  of  fairy  fayours. 

Of  the  gold  that  lies  concealed. 
Where  no  outward  mark  betrays  it. 

In  the  poor  man's  sterile  field. 
Is  not  Industry  the  fairy 

Who  can  call  these  feyours  forth. 
Who  can  rabe  a  golden  harvest 

From  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ? 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Podd^s  precautionary  mea- 
sures, Oeorge  caught  no  cold ;  and  the  next 
day  his  judicious  mother  sent  her  carriage 
for  him,  briefly  informing  Mr.  Leslie  in  a  note 
that  she  intended  keeping  him  at  home  until 
Monsieur  Bonvarlefs  ball  was  over.  The  ball 
was  fixed  for  that  day  fortnight;  and  there 
were  to  be  morning  rehearsals  at  the  dancings 
school,  and  generally  one  every  evening  at  the 
house  of  the  parents  of  one  of  the  pupils ;  and 
there  were  to  be  two  dress  rehearsals  at  the 
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rooms :  in  {actj  for  fourteen  days  dancing  was 
to  be  uppermost  in  Master  Greorge^s  mind. 

In  the  days  of  mourning  and  monotony  he 
had  been  bis  mother^s  pet  and  plaything :  when 
weeds  w&e  to  be  thrown  aside,  he  with  the 
veeds  had  been  discarded,  and  had  been  sent 
from  borne  when  his  society  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary, and  his  presence  interfered  with  ber 
projects  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  And  now 
again^  after  a  brief  stay  with  persons  who  were 
beginning  to  gain  a  salutary  influence  over  him, 
die  snatched  bim  from  tbeir  guidance,  and 
took  him  home,  merely  because  it  would  gra- 
tify her  own  vanity  to  dress  him  up  like  a 
little  mountebank^  and  hear  him  praised  as  one 
of  Monsieur  Bonvarlet's  best  pupils. 

Mr.  Leslie  had  in  vain  assured  her  that  the 
future  bias  of  his  mind  and  temper  towards 
good  or  evil  depended  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  regularity  with  which  his  education  was 
pursued.  We  now  see  him  abandoned  to  the 
influence  of  one  of  those  abominations,  a  dan- 
dog-msster's  exhibition  ball !  His  dress  was 
omvasHd  as  b,  matter  of  paramount  import- 
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ance ;  there  were  morning  practisings  and  even- 
ing rehearsals,  late  hours,  cake  and  wine,  and 
the  never-failing  voice  of  flattery  !  Lady  Wil- 
liam Hanson  smiled  upon  these  frivolous  pur- 
suits, and  talked  of  emulation  !  —  what  have 
not  such  parents  to  answer  for ! 

We  are  by  no  means  to  be  numbered  among 
those  wise  or  strict  personages  who  ridicule 
dancing  as  a  folly,  or  condemn  it  as  a  fault. 
We  have  heard  people,  by  no  means  notorious 
for  the  wisdom  of  their  proceedings,  utter  a 
contemptuous  tirade  against  dancing,  conclud- 
ing with  the  rather  stale  observation,  ^^  What 
would  you  think  if  you  went  into  a  room  with 
your  ears  stopped,  and  saw  the  men  and  women 
hopping  about  ?'^ 

By  stopping  our  ears,  we  should  become 
deaf  to  the  music,  which  is  not  only  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  art  of  dancing,  but  is  actually 
that  which  inspires  it.  The  pleasure  derived 
from  dancing  arises  from  movements  of  the 
body  and  limbs  to  the  measure  of  a  melody  ; 
and  we  have  generally  observed  that  the  man 
who  has  uttered  the  above  oft-repeated  com- 
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moD-place  has  been  one  whose  ear  did  not 
enable  him  to  disthiguish  one  tune  from  an- 
other. 

We  do  not  object  to  a  mother^s  anxiety 
that  her  son  should  learn  to  dance :  we  quar- 
rel not  with  the  cook  who  serves  a  dish  of  flum- 
mery to  our  table ;  if  the  flummery  be  good, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  be  without  it :  but 
we  roust  have  the  solids  first ;  the  flummery 
must  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  dinner,  not  the 
dinner  itself.  Dancing  is  good  garnish  to  edu- 
cation; but  we  must  neither  live  upon  dancing, 
nor  upon  flummery.  Master  George  skipped 
about  Monsieur  Bonvarlet's  academy,  and 
skipped  his  lessons  at  Mapleton,  until,  having 
overheated  himself  and  kept  late  hours,  he 
was  laid  up  with  a  violent  attack  of  scarlet 
fever ;  and  in  addition  to  the  fortnight  devoted 
to  foUy  by  his  mother,  he  was  absent  from 
school  for  three  months,  on  account  of  his  very 
dangerous  illness,  and  the  weakness  which  was 
its  result. 

When  he  did  return  to  Mapleton,  though 
considerably  grown,  he  was  so  pale  and  thin 
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that  Mrs.  Podd  did  not  at  first  recognise  him  ; 
but  when  she  did,  she  snatched  him  to  her 
arms  and  embraced  him  tenderly,  forgetting 
that,  having  been  engaged  in  making  walnut 
catsup,  her  hands  were  stained  with  the  juice 
of  the  fruit 

"  Oh,  don^t, — ^you  're  so  dirty !"  cried  George. 

"  No,  no ;  or  if  I  am,  it 's  all  clean  dirt,** 
replied  the  good  woman.  ^*  But  come  to  me^ 
Master  George,  when  I'm  making  the  pre- 
serves, and  you  '11  not  complain  of  my  hands 
being  stained  with  raspberries  ;^  and  as  an  earn- 
est of  what  she  might  be  expected  to  do  when 
summer  fruits  were  ripe,  she  gave  him  a  spoon- 
fid  of  jam  from  the  stores  of  the  preceding 
year,  little  suspecting  how  often  he  had  fe- 
loniously helped  himself  when  her  back  was 
turned. 

George  loved  jam,  and  began  also  to  love 
Mrs.  Podd.  She  was  very  'kind  to  him  ;  and 
the  poor  invalid  having  worn  out  his  mother's 
patience,  felt  and  appreciated  the  kindness  of 
the  old  housekeeper,  and  enjoyed  the  society 
of  his  little  playfellows,    Kate   and    Fanny, 
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with  whom  he  was  permitted  to  associate 
whilst  he  was  too  weak  to  join  the  other  boys 
in  the  pIay-giound« 

Delicate  health  was  now  an  additional  ob- 
stacle to  George  Hanson'^s  progress  in  the 
path  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  quick,  clever 
boj,  remembering  in  a  surprising  manner  things 
that  were  never  intended  to  be  impressed  upon 
his  mind.  His  mother  had  several  times 
taken  him  to  the  Danesford  theatre;  and  of 
the  plays  and  the  scenes,  and  the  dresses 
of  the  actors,  he  had  a  remarkably  distinct 
recollection.  He  would  also  often  pick  up 
a  book  acdd^itally  thrown  in  his  way,  and 
would  sit  for  hours  poring  over  it,  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  story,  and  long  afterwards 
quoting  its  details :  but  give  him  a  lesson  to 
kam,  and  his  faculties  appeared  numbed ;  he 
would  plod  at  it  with  a  miserable-  blank  face 
for  a  long  time^  and  then,  when  interrogated, 
would  not  know  three  words.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  looked  like  a  focd,  though  he  was  none. 
With  such  a  boy  it  is  late  at  ten  years  of  age 
to  begin  a  system  of  education.    Such  things 
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may  be  done  by  persons  of  powers  adequate 
to  the  task ;  but,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  Mr.  Leslie  was  Hot  the  man  to  do 
them.  George  had  been  irregularly  treated: 
now  a  pet^  and  now  a  pesi ;  encouraged  one  day 
to  do  wrong,  and  punished  the  next  for  not 
doing  right ;  idle  in  a  dull  week,  because  bis 
mother,  having  no  engagements,  wanted  him  to 
amuse  her ;  and  then  left  to  learn  a  task  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Biggin,  because 
she  had  parties  to  go  to,  or  company  to  receive, 
and  could  not  be  bored  with  bis  noise.  A  ju- 
dicious union  of  undeviating  firmness  and  kind- 
ness might  still  have  done  much  for  him ;  but 
the  schoolmaster  thus  gifted  is  one  in  a  thou- 
sand, and  Mr.  Leslie,  with  all  his  good  qua- 
lities, was  not  that  one. 

But  ignorance,  though  bad  in  itself,  was  not 
the  worst  result  of  Lady  William  Hanson'^s 
selfish  and  injudicious  treatment  of  her  child. 
The  poor  little  fellow's  word  was  never  to  be 
relied  upon ;  and  nothing  that  was  tempting 
was  safe  if  left  within  his  reach.  Such  are  the 
inevitable  fruits  of  idleness. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Though  childhood,  when  tutored  by  art,  prematuTely 
May  imitate  mau  io  look,  action,  and  tone, 

Life's  sammer  will  not  be  forestalled,  and  too  surely 
The  cbano  of  life's  spring-time  for  ever  is  gone ! 

HowBYER  wild  and  ungoveniable  boyhood 
may  be,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  linger  over 
tbeae  petty  details  of  faults  and  follies,  rather 
than  to  hurry  onwards  to  the  period  when  it 
may  be  our  task  to  trace  the  reckless  career  of 
youth,  or  the  vices  and  the  sufferings  of  man* 
hood.  Besides,  in  dwdUing  on  George's  irregu- 
krities,  we  point  rather  to  the  foolish  indiscre- 
tion of  the  mother  than  to  its  result,  the  errors 
of  the  child  ;  and  we  thus  hold  up  a  weak,  vain 
woman  as  a  warning  to  parents,  because  in  the 
individual  instance  before  ua  we  trace  to  edu- 
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cation  the  events  of  George  Hanson^s  future 
life ;  and  because  generally  we  affirm,  that  no 
boy  so  brought  up,  if  he  have  quick  feelings 
and  strong  passions,  can,  as  it  is  termed,  **  turn 
out  well'*  Is  it  not  natural  that  the  selfishness 
of  the  parent  should  be  engrafted  on  the  child  ? 
And  what  are  most  of  the  errors  of  manhood 
but  self-gratification,  blind  and  deaf  to  the  feel- 
ings and  remonstrances  of  others  ? 

George  was  what  is  called  by  persons  who 
glance  but  at  the  surface  of  character,  a  most 
affectionate  child.  He  had  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  always  acted  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment ;  he  therefore  quickly  formed  at- 
tachments to  those  who  indulged  him.  He 
would  readily  do  for  them  any  good-natured  act 
which  promoted  their  gratification,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  gave  himself  no  trouble : 
but,  to  accommodate  them,  he  would  not  resign 
the  most  trifling  anticipated  amusement;  and 
even  a  gentle  suggestion  that  it  might  be  post- 
poned to  a  more  convenient  season  would 
throw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 

As  he  grew  older,  bis  personal  appearance 
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greatly  improTed,  and  the  charm  of  his  grace- 
ful figure  and  intelligent  countenance  was  aided 
by  an  earnest  irarmth  of  manner  quite  irre- 
sistible with  those  he  wished  to  please ;  and  all 
others  he  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
contempt. 

Children  brought  up  irregularly  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  attached  to  their  parents. 
The  oTer^indulgence  of  one  week  is  neutralised 
by  the  neglect  or  undue  severity  of  the  next ; 
and,  indeed,  the  injustice  wiU  be  remembered 
long  after  the  endearments  are  forgotten.  The 
child  who  is  uniformly  treated  as  it  deserves, 
rewarded  fcMr  good  conduct,  and  corrected  for 
idleness  or  mischief,  is  quite  aware  that  those 
who  are  in  authority  over  it  are  merely  doing 
their  duty :  or,  at  all  events,  in  a  very  few 
years  it  gains  sufficient  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  was  ii$  awn 
Jauli  when  indulgence  was  withheld  and  pu- 
nishment inflicted. 

George  loved  home,  for,  like  all  boys,  he 
loved  idleness ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  idle 
hcfoat  than  his  motherV  But  there  was  so  little 
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method  in  her  capricious  indulgence  of  him 
when  it  suited  her  to  have  him  with  her,  and  so 
little  justice  in  her  neglect  and  indifference  when 
she  thought  proper  to  send  him  away  ^*  because 
he  was  too  much  for  her 9^  that  the  poor  boy 
would  have  been  blind  indeed  had  he  not  per- 
ceived that  when  she  sought  him  and  when 
she  shunned  him^  self-gratification  was  all  she 
thought  of.  It  was  not  thus  that  she  could 
ever  hope  to  win  the  affections  of  her  child: 
she  did  not  win  them,  but  her  example  made 
George  as  selfish  as  herself. 

At  fifteen  he  was  still  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Les- 
lie's preparatory  school.  Mr.  Leslie  had  more 
than  once  conscientiously  hinted  that  it  was 
high  time  her  ladyship  should  remove  him  to 
one  of  the  public  schools,  or  to  a  private  tutor : 
but  Lady  William  soon  ascertained  that  a  re- 
moval of  this  kind  would  entail  a  very  consi- 
derable increase  of  expense ;  and  as  her  in- 
come merely  consisted  of  five  hundred  a-year, 
settled  upon  her  by  her  father,  when  he  and 
her  mother  were  silly  enough  to  be  gratified  at 
her  marrying  a  lord,  she  was  the  last  person 
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in  the  world  likely  to  deny  herself  any  indul- 
gence, that  she  might  give  her  only  child  su- 
perior advantages,  or  promote  his  future  in- 
terests. 

The  income  which  she  enjoyed  was  settled 
upon  her  boy  ;  and  at  the  decease  of  an  uncle  of 
ber  late  husband,  his  property,  which  was  con- 
siderable, was  settled  upon  the  Duke  of  Can- 
terton^s  younger  children  and  their  heirs :  so 
that  Greorge  was  sure  of  enjoying  eventually 
an  adequate  independence.  When  he  was  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  his  mother  was  attacked 
with  a  sudden  and  hopeless  illness;  and  then 
indeed,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  earnestly 
desired  to  atone  for  past  neglect,  and  to  take 
iome  step  to  prevent  her  child's  being  thrown 
upon  the  world  uninformed  and  unprotected, 
without  steady  principles,  and  without  a  real 
friend.  Not  knowing  where  else  to  seek  one, 
the  sent  to  Mapleton^  entreating  that  Mr.  Leslie 
would  visit  her  without  delay :  and  when  a 
dying  woman  made  it  her  last  request  that  he 
would  continue  to  give  her  boy  the  shelter  of 
his  roof,  he  was  not  the  man  who  could  utter 
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a  denial.  The  selfish  are  always  violent  in  the 
expression  of  their  griefs;  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  suffering,  and  they  peremptorily  exact 
sympathy  from  others.  George  gave  a  brief 
vent  to  his  distress,  and  was  then  exceedingly 
particular  about  his  mourning;  and  having 
taken  care  that  everybody  should  be  miserable 
as  long  as  he  was  so,  he  expected  that  everybody 
should  be  ready  to  contribute  to  his  amusement 
as  soon  as  he  was  ready  to  be  amused. 

And  here  again  was  a  new  excuse  for  idle- 
ness. Who  could  force  the  orphan  lad  from 
morning  walks  with  those  whose  conversation 
pleased  him,  or  from  the  evening  perusal  of 
such  books  as  he  thought  proper  to  select  from 
the  circulating  library  at  Danesford  ? — if  selec- 
tion it  could  be  called,  when  the  worst,  were 
devoured  as  eagerly  as  the  best. 

There  were,  of  course,  ample  funds  from 
which  to  repay  Mr.  Leslie  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  the  young  gentleman,  who  bad  sig- 
nified that  it  was  his  intention  to  employ  the 
best  masters  in  Danesford  for  all  the  acquire- 
ments and  accomplishments  which  Mr.  Leslie 
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and  his  assistant  did  not  profess  to  teach. 
Mr.  Leslie  warmly  applauded  him  for  the  in- 
tenticm,  and  never  once  doubted  that  it  wonld 
be  realised.  The  worthy  rector  was  now  nearly 
d^t  years  older  than  when  we  first  introduced 
bim  to  the  reader;  and  if  at  forty-nine  we 
found  him  utterly  unfit  to  govern  little  boys  of 
six  or  eight  years  old,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
at  fifty-seven  he  would  himself  be  easily  ruled  by 
a  fine  spirited  youth  of  seventeen*  George  was 
called  a  parlour  boarder :  tuition  in  his  case  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  He  had  an  apartment 
fitted  up  for  his  own  exclusive  use^  and  very 
soon  insinuated  a  horse  into  the  rector^s  stable, 
and  half  a  dozen  dogs  into  his  yard. 

Mr.  Ibbotson,  a  mere  lad  when  first  he  lee* 
tured  this  unwilling  pupil,  was  now  twenty* 
four ;  Mrs.  Podd,  who  never  had  been  known 
to  look  younger  than  when  we  first  knew  her, 
now  looked  much  the  same  as  ever ;  and  though 
the  tutor  had  long  since  ceased  to  exert  even 
the  semblance  of  control  over  OecMrge,  the 
housekeeper  still  would  go  paUpat  after  him, 
and  scold  him  for  not  changing  his  stockings 
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when  his  feet  were  wet.  In  fact,  though  always 
his  butt,  she  seemed  to  have  more  influence 
over  him  than  any  of  the  family,  with  one  ex- 
ception. That  one  was  the  fair  Katherine,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Leslie,  who  at  sixteen 
was  not  only  the  rose  of  Mapleton,  but  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  county. 

Never  had  two  orphan  girls  made  better  use 
of  the  few  advantages  which  had  been  thrown 
in  their  way  than  Kate  and  Jane  Leslie.  We 
ought  to  have  given  the  entire  credit  to  the 
elder  sister;  for  Jane,  though  only  one  year 
younger,  was  much  more  infantine  in  person, 
manner,  and  intellect,  and  had  always  looked 
up  to  her  sister  with  the  fond  eyes  of  de» 
pendence,  taking  from  her  every  action  the 
hint  how  she  ought  to  act  herself. 

Katherine,  almost  as  soon  as  she  could  walk 
and  talk,  had  felt  the  necessity  of  using  her 
legs  and  her  tongue  in  the  service  of  her  father, 
her  little  sister,  and  herself.  There  had  never 
been  a  superabundance  of  domestics  in  the  Rec- 
tory :  if  she  wanted  anything,  she  therefore 
early  acquired  the  excellent  habit  of  going  and 
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fetching  it.  They  could  not  recollect  their 
mother  —  to  their  father  and  Mr.  Ibbotson 
they  were  indebted  for  their  education ;  and 
as  they  learnt  the  Latin  grammar  with  the 
younger  boys,  and  Kate  had  an  active  mind 
that  eagerly  pursued  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  which  she  had  been 
tUowed  to  catch  a  glimpse,  she — and,  in  a 
aomewhat  less  degree,  her  sister — soon  knew 
a  good  deal  of  a  language  with  which  most 
young  ladies  are  unacquainted. 

But  Kate  from  the  gravest  studies  would 
walk  away  to  the  kitchen  or  the  store-closet, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  excellent  and  all-en- 
grossing Podd,  who  thought  that  nothing  could 
be  done  well  unless  she  did  it  herself,  she 
would  superintend  the  dishes  which  her  father 
was  most  fond  of,  and  make  with  her  own 
hands  the  pudding  which  she  had  heard  George 
Hanson  praise. 

The  two  sisters  were  always  well  dressed : 
they  were  not  without  the  very  natural  femi- 
nine anxiety  to  know  the  latest  fashions  for 
sleeves  and  bodies,  and,  living  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  so  populous  a  town  as  Danesford, 
information  on  such  subjects  was  easily  ac- 
quired.  But  everything  that  they  wore  was  cut 
out  and  made  by  themselves ;  and  though  the 
materials  were  never  costly,  and  the  colours 
never  glaring,  no  one  could  meet  them  without 
being  struck  with  the  elegance  of  their  appear- 
ance. But  their  dress  and  demeanour  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  their  father's  means 
and  station  in  society  :  they  never  could  be 
surprised  in  a  costume  that  would  disgrace 
them  in  a  fashionable  promenade ;  yet  meeting 
them  in  the  retired  fields  and  lanes  about  Ma- 
pleton,  no  one  could  accuse  them  of  being 
overdressed. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  dwelling  on 
trifles;  but  trifles  alone  can  render  us  ac- 
quainted with  beings  so  young  and  unpretend- 
ing, who  lived  in  total  retirement.  Instead  of 
indulging  in  such  homely,  tranquil  details,  it 
will  too  soon  be  our  lot  to  accompany  one  of 
them  in  her  departure  from  this  happy  valley. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Oh,  what  a  beauteous  thing  is  love  1  how  happy  and  how 

pure! 
Thus  springing  up  in  two  young  hearts,  from  present  ills 


Assuming  friendship's  name^  it  quite  forgets  that  friends 

must  serer, — 
As  if  such  friends  through  this  cold  world  went  hand  in 

hand  for  ever! 
A  fountain  in  a  lonely  vale  resembles  such  a  dream : 
Now  nothing  but  the  clear  blue  sky  is*mirror*d  in  the  stream ; 
Beside  the  valley's  loveliest  path  its  infancy  is  led ; 
Its  bank  is  lined  with  violets,  vrith  softest  moss  its  bed. 
But  the  stream  must  leave  the  lonely  vale,  the  violets,  and 

the  moss. 
And  struggle  on  into  the  vrorld,  where  restless  billows  toss ; 
lis  parity  reflects  no  more  the  bright  expanse  above. 
And  the  calmness  of  its  course  is  lost — Oh  1  is 't  not  so  with 

love? 

AffOTHia  year  flew  by ;  and  if  George  at 
eighteen  called  himself  a  man,  Katherine  at 
terenteen  really  was  a  very  fine  young  woman. 
The  admirable  plan  of  employing  masters  at 
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Danetford  for  the  acquirement  of   the   very 
many  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  George 
was  ignorant,  had  never  yet  been  put  in  prac- 
tice.    Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the 
alarming  ^rs^  step  was  always  postponed  :  and 
the   longer   we   have   thought   about  doing  a 
thing,  and  the  oftener  we  have  on  trivial  ex- 
cuses  put  it  off,   the   more  natural  does   it 
seem   to  go  on  thinking  about   it,    and   still 
to  postpone  the  doing,  until  at  last  we  per- 
suade  ourselves  it  is    too  late   to  do  it    at 
all.     And  this  was  the  case  with  George,  who 
had,  during  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  his  mother's  death,  employed  no  masters, 
excepting  the  master  of  the  ntanige  at  Danes- 
ford,  and  a  musician  to  give  him  lessons  on  a 
new-invented  flageolet, — which  instrument  he 
selected,  in  spite  of  its  inveterate  squeak,  be- 
cause he  was  told  it  was  the  easiest  to  play 
upon  in  the  world. 

**  Kate,'**  cried  he  one  morning,  "  Kate,  where 
are  you  ?— come  down  ;'^  and  he  called  louder,' 
and  threw  pebbles  at  her  casement  to  make  bis 
impatience  the  more  apparent. 
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*^  What  do  you  want  ?^  said  a  sweet  v^Ace ; 
ind  at  the  same  moment  the  window  opened, 
and  the  fairest  and  freshest  of  female  laces 
looked  down  upon  him* 

*'I  want  youy  Kate:   come  and  walk  with 


**  With  pleasure.    Jane,  go  and  get  ready.'^ 
**  Now,  why  can't  you  do  as  you  are  bidj 
without  calling  Jane  ?   She  will  be  ages  looking 
for  her  shawl  and  her  bonnet ;  but  you  are  al- 
ways ready  in  a  moment.^ 

« 

Kate  laughed,  and  disappeared  from  the 
window  ;  and  in  three  minutes  she  stood  by  his 
side  on  the  lawn. 

*'  There 's  a  dear  good  girl !     Now  take  my 


arm. 


*<  And  you  wonH  wait  for  Jane  ?^ 

*^  Certainly  not,^  he  replied ;  and  arm-in-arm 
they  ran  off  towards  the  path  which  meandered 
by  the  side  of  the  rivulet. 

Precious  moments  are  those  when  the  boy 
and  girl,  who  have  been  playmates  all  their 
days,  first  throw  aside  the  sports  of  childhood, 
and  first  walk  and  talk  together  with  somewhat 

vou  I.  K 
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of  the  seriousness  of  riper  years — ^with  all  the 
watchful  attention  of  manhood  on  his  part,  and 
all  the  confiding  affection  of  womanhood  on 
hers,  yet  without  a  thought  of  love  on  either 
side,  and  without  a  dread  of  being  accused  of 
a  flirtation  ! 

Moments  so  pure  and  happy  are  brief  in- 
deed! The  stripling  soon  thinks  himself  a 
man,  and  whispers  to  his  former  playfellow 
the  word  which  promises  bliss,  but  which  at 
once  ends  the  unconscious  simplicity  with  which 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  seek  him.  The 
girl  may  well  rely  on  the  truth  of  one  whom 
she  has  known  from  infancy,  believing  that  she 
has  seen  in  the  boy  the  virtues  whose  maturity 
will  adorn  the  man.  But  intercourse  with  the 
world  too  often  brings  out  the  dark  shades  of 
character,  hitherto  almost  imperceptible ;  while 
the  glimmerings  of  better  qualities,  which  have 
won  her  good  opinion,  become  darkened,  if  not 
altogether  extinguished. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  premature  assump* 
tion  of  manhood  on  the  one  side,  nor  feminine 
consciousness  on  the  other,  that  ends  the  free 
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onfettered  asiociatioii  of  beings  as  young  and 
beautiful  aa  the  pair  who  now  sauntered,  be- 
neath the  willow-trees  in  the  green  valley  of 
Mapleton.  Old  age,  with  its  gossip^  steps  offi- 
ciously forth  to  mar  this  brief  season  of  en- 
joyment ;  and  seventeen  cannot  show  a  pre- 
ference for  sixteen,  nor  can  sixteen  wander 
alone  with  seventeen  in  any  green  valley  for 
many  weeks  together,  without  suspicions  beiog 
excited,  inquiries  instituted,  and  spies  ap- 
pointed ;  and  at  the  very  time  George  ELanson 
was  walking  by  the  side  of  Kate  Leslie,  several 
persons,  having  watched  their  departure  from 
the  RectcNy,  were  debating  the  probability  of  a 
match  between  the  lord's  son  and  the  parson^s 
pretty  daughter. 

As  yet,  however,  no  consciousness  of  such 
an  imputation  interfered  with  the  unrestrained 
freedom  ci  their  most  innocent  intinuu^y ;  and, 
having  reached  the  shaded  path,  they  wandered 
side  by  side,  just  as  they  would  have  done  five 
years  before,  when  weary  of  the  hoop  or  the 
ik]p{Hng-rope. 
^  I  sliould  die  of  the  dulness  of  Mapleton, 

b2 
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Kate,"^  said  he,  *^  if  it  were  not  for  a  chat  and 
a  saunter  now  and  then  with  you.^ 

**  The  dulness  !^  cried  Kate,  stopping  and 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  unaffected  amaze* 
ment ;  **  Mapleton  dull  /" 

**  Yes,  \ou  child,''  replied  Oeorge,  laughing; 
"  desperately  dull  sometimes.'' 

"  Well,  I  'm  sure  /  never  find  it  so." 
^^  Oh,  you  are  always  busy ;  and  when  one 
has  something  to  do,  no  place  is  dull,  I  suppose.^ 
*^  And  if  you  are  idle,  George,  and  find  Mfii- 
pleton  dull,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ?" 

^*  I  know  what  you  mean.  Miss  Wisdom, 
but  I  can't  help  it :  when  you  ask  who  is  to 
blame,  I  declare  I  don't  think  it  is  myself." 
"  Indeed !" 

'^  No ;  I  've  never  been  used  to  do  anything 
but  what  I  was  forced  to  do ;  and,  now  that 
I  'm  too  old  and  too  big  to  be  forced,  I  can't 
change  my  nature,  and  go  and  seek  employ- 
ment." 

**  Yes,  you  could,  if  you  would  only  set  about 
it  saying  to  yourself,  /  know  it  '5  rights  and 

so  rii  tryr 
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^  Well,  when  I  come  back,  for  your  sake  I 
wiff  try.'' 
•*  Come  back  ! — ^are  you  going  away  ?*** 

•*  Yes ;  I  'm  going  to  stay  a  week  at  Danes- 
ford  with  some  old  friends  of  my  poor  mother/' 

**  I  ^n  sorry  for  that ; — but  then  you  need 
not  wait  till  you  come  back  :  you  always  talked 
of  learning  fine  things  from  masters  at  Danes- 
iSoand  ;  so  you  can  begin  at  once/' 

^  Oh,  no,  Kate ;  the  masters  must  come 
hither  by-and-by  :  this  is  the  gay  season  at 
Dianesford  ;  balls  and  parties  every  night,  and 
die  theatri  open  too  ! — such  fun  I" 

^  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  you  come 
back  and  tell  me  all  about  it  r 

^^  I  wish  you  could  be  there  with  me,  Kate ;. 
I  should  enjoy  it  twice  as  much." 

^  Should  you  indeed !  Well,  for  once,  I  do' 
wish  I  could  see  a  play  with  you  !  I  never  was 
at  a  play,  you  know,  Oeorge.'" 

^^When  I  come  back,  I  promise  you  you 
shall  see  one,  Kate.'' 

«  And  Jane  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure." 
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*^  And — and — my  father  will  never  go  with 
us,  and  I  donH  think  we  can  go  with  you 
alone. — Oh,  I  know  !  Podd  must  go  with  us  P 

"Poddr  cried  George,  laughing;  "Podd 
in  a  private  box  r 

"  Oh,  George  !  poor  Podd  will  look  very  re- 
spectable.^ 

"  So  she  will,  Kate ;  and,  did  she  look  the 
very  reverse,  she  should  go  nevertheless  for 
your  sake.  And  here  she  comes  to  meet  us,  and 
scold  us  for  being  late  at  breakfast.  Not  a 
word  about  the  play,  Kate,  till  I  settle  it  all 
with  your  father. — Well,  dame,  helte  we  are ; 
and  Miss  Kate  has  been  giving  me  a  lesson.*** 

^^  A  lesson  I**  exclaimed  Podd,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  A  botanical  lesson,**  replied  George :  **  and 
now  for  a  chase !"  and,  snatching  from  the 
worthy  dame  a  bit  of  cambric  which  she  .had 
been  hemming,  he  flourished  it  in  the  air,  run- 
ning towards  the  house,  and  looking  back  and 
laughing  at  her,  as,  half  in  sorrow,  half  in 
anger,  she  went  pat-pat  up  the  gravel-walk  in 
vain  pursuit 
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The  day^  of  asking  leave  were  gone  bj ;  no 
permistioa  was  solicited,  no  refusal  dreaded : 
so  George  packed  up  his  trunk,  ordered  it  to 
be  sent  to  Oanesford  after  him,  and,  mounting 
his  horse,  hade  a  gay  adieu  to  Mr.  Leslie  and 
his  tranquil  fiimily.  His  friends  were  gay 
people,  who  entered  into  all  the  dissipations  of 
the.place ;  their  house  was  naturally  attractive 
to  a  youth  of  eighteen,  educated  as  he  had 
been :  the  fortnight  named  as  the  extent  of  his 
visit  was  doubled,  and  then  again  another  fort- 
night was  devoted  to  their  society ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  a  lapse  of  six  weeks  that  he  re- 
turned U>  Mapleton,  tired,  haggard,  worn-out, 
and  irritable. 

Kate  was  the  first  person  whom  he  met  as 
be  entered  the  low  and  humble  dwelling ;  and 
though  he  addressed  her  with  pleasure,  he 
looked  round  with  evident  disgust. 

"  1  'm  delighted  to  see  you,  Klate  !"  said  he : 
**  and  have  you  been  vegetating  here  ever  since 
we  last  met  ?" 

"Where  should  I  be  but  at  my  home, 
George  ?"" 
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*^  True ;  but  I  protest  you  are  worthj  of  a 
better  home.'** 

^^X>oD*t  say  that,  Oeox^, — I  should  be 
wrong  to  let  you  say  that :  I  can  never  be 
more  happy.*" 

'^  That  is  because  you  have  known  no  other 
home/^ 

'*  So  much   the  better  for  me,  George,  if 
going  elsewhere  could  make  me  dissatisfied.* 
,    ^^  Oh,  don^t  preach  !     I  Ve  had  such  a  visit, 
—  such    fun !    I    wish   you    had    been    with 
us  !^* 

^<Po  you,  George?  I  doubt  that:  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  saying  so,  but,  had  you 
missed — had  you  thought  of  me,  or  any  of 
us,  you  would  during  the  last  six  weeks  have 
come  over  at  least  once  to  see  us.** 

"  I  sent  over,  Kate.*** 

^^  Yes,  once,  when  you  wanted  the  pointer 
puppy.^ 

'^  Well,  and  of  course  heard  you  were  all 
weU.** 

'^  The  man  who  came  for  the  dog  never 
made  any  inquiry.*** 
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**  How  do  ydtt  knofw  r* 

"  Podd  told  me  sa*' 
»^  Podd 's  an  old  fool  r 

^  Oh,  George,  for  shame  r 

^*  Don'*t  say  *  for  shame'  to  me,  Miss  Leslie  f" 
snd  the  youth,  drawing  up  his  fine  form  in 
anger. 

**  I  b^  your  pardon,  sir,^  replied  Kate,  co- 
louring, and  turning  towards  the  house. 

**Nay,  Kate,  don't  go,— /  beg  your  par- 
don,^ said  George,  following  and  taking  her 
hand. 

Kate  tried  to  speak,  but  could  only  withdraw 
it  in^  silence. 

^'  Come,  hang  it !  no  nonsense.  I  did  not 
mean  what  I  said :  but  I  can't  bear  being  found 
Csult  with ;  and  I  'm  not  a  boy  now,  you 
know.'' 

^  I  shall  not  again  forget  it,  Mr.  Hanson."" 

**  Mr.  Hanson  !  That  will  never  do  :  call 
meOeorge  now,  and  always,  just  as  you  did 
long  ago ;  you  ¥dll  break  my  heart  if  you 
don^i"  cried  George,  tears  standing  in  his 
eyes.     **  Why,  Kate,  you  were  not  wont  to 

£5 
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be  so  cross !  you  are  Texed  because  I  Ve  not 
been  near  you  for  six  weekst^ 

"  /,  sir  ?— no,  no  r 

^^  Yes,  yes,  you  are :  but  I  could  not  help 
it ;  the  Somervilles  always  had  some  engage- 
ment for  me.  But  I  did  not  forget  you :  I 
often  talked  of  you ;  so  often,  indeed,  that 
they  used  to  laugh  at  me  about  you.^ 

"  About  me  I — Impossible !" 

<'  Yes,  and  I  donH  wonder  at  it :  they  told 
me  I  raved  about  you ;  and  whenever  I  came 
down  to  breakfast,  they  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
dreaming  of  my  little  wife.^ 

^^  I  Ul  tell  my  papa  if  you  call  me  names.^ 

**  Pooh !  come,  be  friends ;  I  will  have  a 
kiss:  a  man  may  kiss  his  little  wife,  you 
know  r  and,  spite  of  poor  Kate's  tears  and 
struggles,  George  obtained  his  kiss.  Mrs.  Podd 
entered  the  room  at  the  moment,  and  Kate,  as 
red  as  a  rose,  and  sobbing  with  anger  and  agi- 
tation, ran  and  hid  her  face  on  her  shoulder. 

*^  Heyday  \^  said  the  housekeeper  ;  **  I  won- 
der at  you,  Mr.  Hanson,  kissing  the  girls  like 
that.'' 
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**  Like  that  1  and  pray  how  would  you  have 
me  Idas  them  ?"* 

*^  I  wouldn^t  have  you  kiss  them  at  all,  sir.*" 

♦*  Why,  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Pretty 
girls  like  young  men  to  kiss  them ;  you  did 
yourself^  old  Poddy,  when  you  were  young.** 

*•  I  never  was  a  pretty  girl,''  replied  the 
housekeeper. 

"Plain  or  pretty,"*  said  George,  "it's  all 
ome ;  girls  like  to  be  kissed.^ 

"  No  they  don't,^  sobbed  Kate. 

"  You  did,  Podd ;  you  know  you  did,^  said 
Greorge,  trying  to  make  the  old  woman  laugh ; 
^'  though  you  say  you  were  not  pretty,  and 
though  you  were  a  little  lame,  /  know       ■  ^ 

**  What  do  you  know,  pray  ?** 

**  There  y>as  a  young  man " 

«  A  what,  sir  ?"" 

**  A  young  man — such  a  nice  young  man  ! — 
Ah,  ah !  Podd,  you  can't  help  laughing ;  don't 
you  remember  how  he  kissed  you  ?  just  like 
this  r  and  Oeorge  gave  the  old  dame  a  smack 
that  resounded  through  the  house. 

*^  Well^  there 's  no  great  harm,  Kate,  after 
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all/'  said  she,  unable  to  preserve  her  dignified 
gravity  :  ^^  don'^t  cry  about  a  kiss ;  he  has 
kissed  me  too.** 

^*  But — he — he  called  me  names,^  sobbed 
Kate. 

*'  For  shame,  sir,  to  call  a  young  lady 
names  i^ 

"  I  only  called  her  my  little  wife :  there 's 
no  oflence  in  that.^ 

^^  Oh,  dear !  if  that  was  all,  I  see  no  harm. 
Oo  away,  you  foolish  little  girl,  and  dry  your 
eyes  :  Mr.  George  meant  no  offence.^ 

And  as  Kate  ran  out  of  the  room  to  hide 
in  her  own  chamber,  the  discreet  housekeeper 
added  in  a  low  voice  to  the  young  man.  '*  Time 
enough  to  think  of  that.  But  whenever  you 
do  look  out  for  a  wife,  take  my  word  for  it, 
you  could  not  do  better.^' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Why  didst  thou  say 

I  was  brighter  far 

Than  the  bright  ray 

Of  the  evening  star  ? 
Why  didst  thou  come 
Seeking  my  home, 
Till  I  believed  that  thy  love  was  sincere  ? 
Oh,  if  thy  vow 
Wearies  thee  now. 
Though  I  may  weep  for  thee — never  come 
here. 

To  any  one  brought  up  in  habits  of  idleness, 
a  six  weeks^  initiation  in  the  second-rate  dissi- 
patkms  of  a  watering-place  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  destructive.  If  people  will 
abandon  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  to  the 
djoly  lounge  of  a  provincial  town,  and,  when 
Bot  otherwise  engaged  at  a  party  or  ball,  to 
tbe  ni^tly  filth  of  a  provincial  theatre,  what 
can  afterwards  be  expected  of  them!     Will 
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they,  when  they  go  back  to  a  Mapleton  village, 
appreciate  the  enjoyments  of  rural  life? — or 
at  a  Mapleton  Rectory,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  they  will  relish  the  homely  fare^  and 
diligently  attend  to  the  studies,  to  pursue 
which  was  the  sole  object  of  their  being  soit 
there  ? 

Certain  it  is,  that  poor  G^rge  Hanson,  be^ 
ing  once  thoroughly  unsettled,  never  again 
so  much  as  affected  the  semblance  of  diligence 
at  Mapleton:  he  was  continually  absent  on 
short  visits  to  his  friends  the  Somervilles; 
and  when  he  did  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
Rectory,  Kate  seemed  to  be  his  sole  induce- 
ment,  and  by  her  side  he  contrived  to  pass 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time. 

Kate^s  existence  was  no  longer  all  tran* 
quillity:  the  visits  of  George  Hanson  were 
her  sunshine,  his  absence  her  douds.  MHien 
walking  by  his  side  in  the  valley,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  descriptions  of  more  dazzling  scenes, 
she  was  happy  ;  and  then,  when  she  had  heard 
his  gay  farewell,  and  a  whispered  promise  of  a 
speedy  return,  she  would  wander  away  tram  her 
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Otter,  to  retrace  in  tUent  abatraetioii  the  path 
they  bad  8o  recently  trod  together,  treasuring 
up  in  her  lecoUection  every  word  that  he  had 
uttered.  She  had  now  become  accustomed  to 
tlw  **  nickname*'  which  had  at  first  so  startled 
and  oflfeuded  her ;  and  though  to  be  called  his 
'*  dear  little  wife  ^  might  call  up  a  blush,  she 
no  longer  coloured  with  resentment,  nor  an- 
swered with  reproof. 

Months  had  passed  awaf  since  first  in  sport 
he  had  so  addressed  her;  she  knew  no  more 
of  his  engagements  or  amusements  at  Danes- 
ford  than  he  had  chosen  to  reveal  to  her ;  but 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  she  could  not 
be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  when  he  was  at  Ma^ 
pleton,  his  whole  thoughts,  and  apparently  his 
whole  heart,  had  been  engrossed  by  herself. 

To  love  him  and  to  be  loved  again,  as  they 
had  ever  loved  from  infancy,  and  no  more, 
was  stiU,  as  she  innocently  thought,  her  only 
wish.  For  eighteen  months  his  visits  to  Danes- 
find,  and,  as  he  represented,  to  the  Somer- 
villes,  had.  been  continued.  His  home  at 
Mapleton  had  become  merely  nominal;   and 
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ia  his  maetoenth  year  it  wis  not  probttUe' 
that  George  Hanion  would  turn  oTer  a  Aew 
leaf — nor  indeed  any  leaf,  of  any  book  what-^' 
ever. 

The  selfishness  of  the  spoiled  boy  still  cha- 
racterised the  young  man.  As  long  as  Kate* 
amused  him,  he  lingered  near  her,  and  bfeathed 
those  honied  words  of  fondness  and  flattey^ 
heard  by  her  for  the  first  time,  and  spoken 
by  him — how  often  I  She,  the  unsophisticated 
daughter  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  who  never 
in  her  life  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  eit^ 
tering  what  is  called  ^'  society  ;^  he,  the 
pampered  pet  of  a  provincial  coterie — hand- 
some and  elegant,  prematurely  taken  to  parties 
by  his  mother,  and  since  her  death,  courted 
by  every  dance-giving  dowager  in  a  country 
town  where  beaux  were  scarce; — how  could 
she  compete  with  him ;  how  laugh  off  as  ba- 
dinage the  words  that  sounded  so  like  de^ 
voted  love;  how  comprehend  that  what  he 
said  to  her,  he  often  had  said  to  others ;  how 
believe  that  he  was  but  selfishly  enjoying  the 
present  without  one  serious  thought  about  the 


fount— -without  ^oce  patsmg  taieoiMiderthat; 
\m  AtteotioBB  might  win  her  aflbctions,  ami 
Um  when  be  had  mm  them,  demrtiaa  or  iiidif*' 
femice  would  render  her  miserable! 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  Kate  Leslie^s 
dot  J.  to  tdl  her  father,  or  at  least  the  old 
vomao  whof  loved  her  so  well,  all  that  had 
passed  between  her  and  young  Hanson.  But 
dbe  bad  nothing  to  tdl :  he  never  ^^  made 
love/*  as  it  is  called,  ^  in  good  set  terms,^  nor 
in  so  many  words  said,  '*  Ma^am,  will  you 
aiarry  me?^ 

YouMg  man  as  be  was,  he  was  too  much  a 
sun  of  the  world  to  commit  himself  by  any 
noguarded  expression  approximating  too  muck 
to  the  fwU.    His  eyes,  his  smile,  his  manner, 
the  too^  of  his  voice,  implied  everything — ^nay, 
much  more  than  common-place  plain  people 
could  exjvess  in  words :  but  when  he  was  gone, 
and  his  sentences  were  recollected,  there  was- 
nothing  which,  if  repeated,  sounded  at  all  like 
a  deelaiatioB*    Kate  had  positiTely  nothing 
to  tdL    That  when  he  wa»  at  Mapleton  he 
Fta  deroled  lo.  her,  was  evident  to  everybody ;' 
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and  as  the  very  few  who  were  concerned  about 
the  matter  could  not  but  be  glad  to  iee  a 
probabUity  that  the  dder  of  the  two  siaters 
would  iBnd  a  protector  and  a  home  before  Ae 
was  deprived  of  her  sole  remahiing  parent, 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  take  no  notice,  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

Kate  thought  not  of  the  future ;  she  had  no 
schemes,  nor  had  she  even  secretly  indulged  in 
any  dream  of  a  home  shared  with  her  com- 
panion. When  he  was  absent,  she  wished  for 
his  return,  and  would  not  have  concealed  from 
any  one  that  such  was  her  wish ;  and  when  he 
did  return,  satisfied  with  her  own  enjoyment  of 
his  presence,  she  thought  only  of  rendering 
him  happy  during  the  period  of  his  stay. 

When  he  left  Mapleton  and  poor  Kate 
Leslie,  it  was  to  seek  engagements  that  en- 
grossed all  his  time  and  thoughts.  Dress, 
dinners,  dances,  wine,  beauty,  cards,  the  thea- 
tre, the  actresses ;  what  hours  had  he  for  me- 
ditation on  the  fair  fond  smile  of  one  who, 
when  he  was  gone,  turned  sadly  to  her  books, 
her  birds,  her  flowers,— thinking  only  of  him^ 
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treaiuriiig  his  wcMrds  in  her  memory,  and  bis 
image  in  her  heart ! 

It  woold  seem  strange  that  Kate  was  not 
ifisgusted  with  the  selfishness  of  a  man  who, 
seeking  her  only  when  gayer  scenes  wearied 
him,  left  her  unpitied  in  her  solitude  when  his 
spirits  again  required  excitement  But  at  her 
age^  woman  in  proportion  to  her  own  guileless 
innocence  is  always  fond,  relying,  and  un« 
suspicious.  When  others  blamed  him,  she  was 
erer  ready  with  an  excuse  for  his  conduct. 
^  Had  she  been  a  man,  she  might  have  been 
as  fond  of  change;  how  could  she,  or  how 
could  others  tell  ?  then  wherefore  judge  him 
severely  ?  Besides,  of  all  young  men,  he  had 
the  best  excuse  for  his  irregularities,— early 
habit,  and  the  neglect  of  his  mother  :  and  was 
it  not  natural  he  should  think  Mapleton  dull  ? 
Two  young  girls  were  no  fit  companions  for 
a  spirited,  active  youth;  and  were  he  to  sit 
down  moping  there  for  ever,  perhaps  those 
who  now  blamed  his  dissipation  would  be  the 
very  first  to  censure  him  for  want  of  enterprise 
and  energy.'' 
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Like  all  who  love  so  young,  she  found  an 
excuse  for  every  action  of  her  lover ;  and  when 
others  pointed  out  his  imperfections,  she  se- 
cretly wondered  that  one  so  perfect  should 
waste  a  thought  on  her  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Once  Foil;  tried  tocbeal  thewotld, 

AuumiDg  Wit's  demeanour. 
And  thought  (pooc  foot)  the  darts  tAc  hurl'd 

Tbaji  Wit's  own  darts  were  keener! 
While  those  of  Wit  were  used  in  sport, 

And  dipp'd  iD  Pleasure's  chalice. 
Young  Folly  used  another  sort, 

VV'boH  odIj  point  wu  Malice. 

A  sly  aod  secret  aim  she  took — 

But,  ere  one  heart  was  wonnded. 
Upon  htTKlf,  by  some  ill  luck. 

Each  leuora'd  shaft  rebounded. 
So  Wisdom  Teotured  to  e):presa 

This  gentle  hint  lo  guide  her.; — 
When  Wit  takes  aim  with  most  success, 

Good-nature  standi  beside  her. 

Ma.  aod  Mrs.  Sombksbt  Souervillb  were 
what  are  called  at  watering-places,  chartDing 
young  people,  and   great   acquisitions  tu  the 
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society.  He  was  rich,  vulgar,  and  uneducated, 
the  orphan  only  child  of  some  City  body  in  some 
extensive  trade.  His  father  had  borne  the  ugly 
name  of  Scroggings;  but  before  his  death  he 
had  been  persuaded  by  his  heir-apparent  to 
change  it,  and  diving  into  bygone  annals  of 
maternal  connexions,  a  family  named  Somersy 
living  somewhere  in  Somersetshire,  was  dis- 
covered; and  though  Somers  was  better  than 
Scroggings,  Somerville  sounded  better  still,  and 
Somerset  Somerville  best  of  all.  So  the  money 
required  for  such  changes  of  patronymic  was 
paid  down ;  and  very  soon  afterwards,  he  who 
had  borne  the  ugly  name  was  buried  in  the  new 
family-vault,  and  the  name  itself  was  buried  in 
oblivion. 

At  two-and-twenty,  with  health  in  his  face 
and  money  in  his  pocket,  there's  nobody  a 
man  may  not  marry.  So  thought  Mr.  An- 
thony Somerset  Somerville,  and  from  this  ge- 
neral rule  he  scarcely  excepted  heiresses  of 
crowns  and  sceptres.  With  a  very  high  appre* 
ciation  of  his  own  comely  face,  he  set  out  in 
search  of  a  wife. 
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Pretty  young  women  had  no  chance  what* 
ever  with  him  :  he  was  in  pursuit  of  a  hidy,-^ 
a  lady  in  her  own  right ;  connexion  was  what 
he  wanted ;  and  he  bored  every  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  every  watering-place  in  turn,  to 
introduce  him  to  scions  of  noble  houses  and 
sprigs  of  nobility.  After  fishing  for  ladies  for 
some  months  without  getting  even  a  nibble,  he 
had  the  felicity  of  being  presented  to  the  Ho- 
nomrable  Miss  Silverthom,  thirteenth  daughter 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Skinflint.  The 
young  lady^s  purse  was  most  propitiously  emp- 
ty ;  and  his  lordship,  having  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  gentleman^s  wealth,  was  only  too 
happy  to  make  him  stiff  bows,  take  wine  with 
him,  and  then  at  the  altar  to  give  away  to  him 
one  of  his  thirteen  maids  of  ^*  honour.'^  Mr. 
Somerset  Somerville  handed  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Somerset  Somerville  into  a  travelling  car« 
riage  drawn  by  four  greys,  and  then  seated 
himself  by  her  side^  feeling  desperately  in  love, 
not  with  the  blood  that  mantled  in  the  cheek  of 
his  bride^  but  with  the  blood  of  her  ancestors. 
The  Honourable  Mrs.  Somerset  Somerville 
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a£Pected,  silly,  and  insipid ;  she  writhed  with 
affectation;  she  wriggled  as  she  walked;  she 
squeezed  up  her  little  dull  eyes,  and  peered  at 
people  through  her  glass,  and  thought  it  know- 
ing and  pretty  to  seem  to  misunderstand  every 
word  that  was  addressed  to  her.  If  she  met 
anybody  anywhere  whose  person  was  unknown 
to  her,  the  air  with  which  she  looked  at  the 
stranger,  and  inquired  who  it  could  be,  implied 
that  she  suspected  her  hostess  had  been  guilty 
of  the  daring  impropriety  of  asking  the  Ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Somerset  Somerville  to  a  ^*  mtr- 

For  the  individual  who  had  paid  his  addresses 
to  her  she  never  felt  the  slightest  partiality ;  but« 
after  slighting  and  insulting  him,  she  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  very  handsome  settlements 
which  he  had  o£Pered  to  make,  and  she  then 
coldly  listened  to  his  proposals,  and  as  coldly 
became  his  wife. 

He  certainly  had  in  some  degree  risen  in  her 
estimation,  because  the  person  who  was  in  the 
position  of  husband  to  one  so  distinguished  as 
herself  shone  with  a  borrowed  light,  and  oould 
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not  be  actually  contemptible  i  but,  knowii^ 
tliat  the  less  that  was  said  about  bis  origin  and 
fiHDily  the  better,  she  never  named  him  when 
afatoit,  seldom  spoke  to  him  when  present,  and 
took  care  to  impress  upon  all  her  acquaintances 
thai  Mr.  Somerset  Somenrille  had  no  one  merit 
ta  oititle  him  to  toleration  in  society,  beyond 
that  of  having  been  permitted  to  lead  to  the 
fayvMiieal  altar  the  thirteenth  daughter  of  the 
Right  fiUmourable  Lord  Skinflint. 

Such  were  the  friends  with  whom  George 
Hanson  was  now  almost  domesticated.  Youth 
snd  high  spirits  are  sure  of  being  warmly  weU 
rtrasfd  in  a  provincial  town  by  those  whose 
ttady  it  is  to  make  their  houses  agreeable. 
There  were  no  military  at  Danesford,  and  no 
hounds  were  kept  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Had  there  been  barracks,  and  a  dozen 
or  two  of  sportingHDien,  a  mere  boy  like  George 
would  have  been  suffered  to  remain  at  Maple- 
Uns;  but  a  Danesford  dowager  about  to  give  a 
ballt  after  vaking  out  a  long  and  fair  list  of 
imdng  ladies^  waa  sure  to  be  sadly  puzzled 
ibf  eomiaeiicod  a  oonespouding  catalogue 
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of  dancing-men.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  clerks  at  Messrs.  Dibbs^s  bank,  and  even 
those  of  Mr.  Sinlove,  the  lawyer,  were  accept- 
able ;  the  assistant  of  the  apothecary  was  not 
considered  objectionable;  and  two  or  three 
neighbouring  curates,  in  sables  and  lavender- 
coloured  gloves,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual motion  :  the  sons  of  resident  gentry, 
caught  in  a  college  vacation,  or  even  at  home 
for  the  holidays,  were  put  upon  the  list  of 
iTiaitkind ;  and  elderly  bachelors,  no  matter  how 
fat,  were  expected  to  be  frisky. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  George  Hanson,  at 
nineteen,  manly  for  his  age,  and  particularly 
handsome,  should  have  become  at  Danesferd  a 
person  of  infinite  importance. 

Lord  Skinflint^s  family  had  long  ago  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Lord  William  Hanson.  When 
that  nobleman  condescended  to .  marry  Miss 
Oubbins,  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  his 
aristocratic  friends  had  set  about  forgetting  his 
existence  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Somerset  Somerville  had  (though 'she 
was  short-sighted  when  she  chose  it)  a  quick 
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tjt  for  beauty,  and  happening  to  meet  our 
hen^  ebe  was  struck  with  his  appearance,  and 
iequired  who  he  was.  The  grandson  of  a  duke 
htd  much  merit  ia  her  eyes,  and  she  resolved 
to  invite  so  well-connected  a  young  gentleman 
to  her  Dest  party.  She  sent  George  a  note,  in 
vhicb  she  mcotioQed  the  intimacy  which  had 
OBted  formerly  between  her  family  and  his 
ii*n.  He  was  delighted  to  avail  himself  of  the 
inntatioi] ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  on  being 
pressed  to  accept  a  bed  at  tbc  house,  instead  of 
RnuiniDg  a  fortnight,  the  period  at  first  named. 
Us  first  visit,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  to  six 
weeks,  and  was  followed  up  by  so  many  other 
VHits,  tbat  at  last  his  little  apartment  at  l^Ia- 
ptetoa  Rectory  was  very  seldom  tenanted. 

Mrs.  Somerville  had  no  idea  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  enjoying  home  in  a  quiet  way.  To  make 
ker  fireside  tolerable,  it  was  necessary  to  light 
crusDtities  of  wax-candles,  make  the  knocker  of 
bcr  street-door  send  forth  thunder,  and  fill  her 
three  drawing-rooms  so  full,  that  standing-room 
was  not  to  be  obtained.  She  and  her  husband 
were  certainly  not  eatertaimng  people  in  one 
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vense  of  the  word ;  but  in  another  aoceptatioD 
of  it,  no  one  in  Danesford  entertained  so  much. 
George  was  always  a  welcome  guest ;  and  when 
his  friends  went  to  parties  given  by  other  people, 
he  always  accompanied  them. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  So- 
merset Somerville  condescended,  after  much 
hesitation,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  a  Mrs. 
Pringlc,  a  lady  recently  established  in  the 
town  ;  and  as  Mr.  Somerville  delighted  not  only 
in  finishing  his  bottle,  but  also  in  occasionally 
diving  deeply  into  a  second,  he  was  left  dozing 
in  his  dining-room,  while  his  wife  and  his 
young  guest  proceeded  to  the  soiree. 

The  honourable  lady,  impressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  honour  she  was  conferring,  entered 
the  ball-room  with  her  glass  at*her  eye,  and  a 
sort  of  hesitating,  inquiring,  examining  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance.  Her  poor  hostess, 
vulgarly  enough,  stepped  forward  with  profuse 
thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  on  her. 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,  pray,**  replied  Mrs. 
Somerset  Somerville,  looking  round ;  "  you  \e 
really  managed  wonderfully  with  these  small 


rooms.*^ 
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**  Pray  come  out  of  the  draught  of  the  door/' 
sud  Mrs.  Pringle. 

**  Oh,  thank  you ;  if  I  see  any  one  I  know, 
I  will  find  a  seat  by  her.*" 

^  I  beliei^e  you  will   find  all  your  friends 


**  Who  is  thati  pray  ?*'  inquired  the  guest, 
staring  at  a  lady  whose  name  she  knew  per- 
fiectly. 

**  Mrs.  Watts :  pretty,  is  she  not  ?^ 

•*  Watts  ?— Oh  !  Mrs.  Watts !  I  thought  it 
must  be  her,  but  was  not  aware  she  was  in 
society.'' 

'*  1  hope,*'  said  Mrs.  Pringle,  colouring, — "  I 
hope  you  will  find  some  of  your  set  in  that 


"  Oh,  I  shall  do  very  well,*'  said  Mrs,  Somer- 
▼ille ;  and,  peering  through  her  glass,  she  pro- 
ceeded, and  seemed  to  snifi^  at  everybody  who 
passed  her. 

George,  already  thoroughly  selfish,  acquired 
from  his  companion  the  habit  of  turning  into 
ridicule  the  failings  and  weak  points  of  all  who 
passed  before  him,  and  also  that  apathetic  dis- 
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regard  of  their  feelings  without  which  such  a 
propensity  cannot  be  indulged. 

**  Really,  Mr.  Hanson,^  said  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  in  a  tone  of  voice  intentionally  loud 
enough  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  a  group  of 
Danesford  residents  who  thoroughly  enjoyed 
themselves, — *^  really  I  cannot  v^etate  at  this 
dull  place  much  longer." 

"  Dull  r  replied  George ;  "  you  have  never 
allowed  me  to  think  it  so.'* 

"  Oh,  you  have  never  yet  enjoyed  a  London 
season.^^ 

'*  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  come  into  Dane»> 
ford  when  you  and  Mr.  SomerviUe  are  gone.'' 

^*  You  must  come  and  see  us  in  town.** 

**  I  should  be  delighted,''  replied  George^ 
who  never  yet  had  ventured  to  think  of  delibe- 
rately leaving  Mapleton  for  any  length  of  time ; 
"  but "" 

"  But  what  ?" 

^^  Why,  you  will  laugh  at  me,  I  know ;  but 
I  have  always  considered  Mapleton  my  home, 
and  Mr.  Leslie  my  guardian,  and ^ 

**  And  Miss  Leslie  your  little  wife?*' 
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**  Ob,  you  are  jesting !  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  leave  Mapleton  in  the  spring  to  enjoy 
your  society  in  London ;  but  the  fact  is,  I 
think  Mr.  Leslie  will  object^ 

^  Object  I  are  you  to  be  a  schoolboy  for 
crer?* 

^  Nay ;  surely  Mr.  Leslie  does  not  exert 
ouch  of  a  scboolmaster^s  authority,  even  now 
that  I  am  nominally  with  him.^' 

*^ Certainly  not:  and  very  proper  that  he 
should  not.  At  your  age,  the  more  you  see  of 
lodety  the  better.*" 

Mrs.  Pringle  at  this  moment  politely  walked 
up  to  Mrs.  Somerville. 

^  Will  not  your  young  friend  dance  ?^  said 
the. 

^  Dance,  ma^am  !^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, looking  through  her  eye-glass. 

^  I  should  be  so  happy  to  introduce  him  to 
Miss  Trotter  !'* 

•*  Miss  Trotter  ?^ 

*•  Yes ;  a  sweet  girl.'' 

"  Sir  Mandeville  Trotter^s  daughter  P**  in- 
quired Mrs.  Somerville,  knowing  perfectly  well 
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Sir  M andeville  and  his  family  were  a  hundred 
miles  off. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  the  Trotters,  you  know '^ 

*^  Ah  l'^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Somerville,  affecting 
to  recollect  herself,  ^*  the  medical  gentleman : 
thank  you, — no.  Should  you  venture  on  giving 
us  a  waltz  by-and-by,  Mr.  Hanson  will  take  a 
turn  with  me." 

The  hostess,  thoroughly  mortified,  withdrew; 
and  Mrs.  Somerville  and  her  companion  having 
done  their  utmost  to  make  her  dissatisfied  with 
her  party,  they  rose  and  waltzed  together  only 
just  long  enough  to  make  ^*  the  attempt  and 
not  the  deed  confound*^  Mrs.  Pringle,  who 
could  not  avoid  hearing  Mrs.  Somerville  de- 
clare it  was  impossible  to  waltz  in  so  small  a 
room,  and  to  such  execrable  music. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  want  to  go  upon  the  stage. 

And  wear  a  wig  and  feathers : 
I  envy  each  tragedian 

The  laurels  that  be  gadiers. 

In  tragic  moods  I  push  my  wig 

High  up  upon  my  forehead ; 
I  cork  my  eyebrows,  and  assume 

A  look  that 's  Tery  horrid. 

Genteelly  comic  I  can  be. 

And  farcically  sprightly ; 
I  'm  excellent  in  pantomime, 

In  ballet  parts  dance  lightly. 

Private  theatricals  at  Danesford  !  what  an 
attractive  announcement !  How  delightful  for 
the  amateurs  themselves  to  dress  up,  and  paint 
their  faces,  and  walk  about,  and  talk  loud  ! 
And  for  the  audience,  how  interesting  to  see 

p6 
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Mr.  Somerville,  a  real  gentleman,  with  pockets 
full  of  money,  do  that  badly  for  nothing  at  all 
which  they  had  all  seen  Mr.  Middleton,  of  the 
theatre,  do  admirably  well,  earning  his  bread 
at  a  salary  of  thirty  shillings  a  week !  Then 
the  supercilious  Honourable  Mrs.  Somerset  So- 
merville  was  actually  going  to  undertake  a 
part ;  and  to  see  her  talking  without  peering 
through  her  glass,  would  at  least  be  a  novelty. 
'^  The  Rivals  "  was  the  unfortunate  comedy  se- 
lected for  misrepresentation  ;  Mrs.  Somerville's 
best  drawing-room  was  rendered  thoroughly 
uninhabitable,  carpets  up,  stage  erected,  drops 
here,  wings  there,  stage-lamps,  green  curtain, 
and  place  for  fiddlers. 

The  casting  of  the  characters  is  always  a 
serious  undertaking  ;  but  Mrs.  Somerset  So- 
merville  was  on  all  ordinary  occasions  so  des- 
potic, that  nobody  thought  of  resisting  her 
decrees  on  this  important  one. 

George  Hanson  was  almost  beside  himself 
with  joy,  for  he  was  to  be  Captain  Absolute ; 
and  to  strut  his  hour  in  regimentals  was  the 
height  of  his   ambition.     A  fat,    vulgar  old 
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man  was  selected  for  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
more  like  Daniel  Dowlas,  **  a  lord^s  warming^ 
psD,'*  than  a  baronet  or  private  gentleman. 
Sir  Lucius  was  a  young  Englishman,  who  was 
to  do  the  brogue  as  best  he  could.  Falkland 
was  an  aristocratic  cousin  to  the  lady-manager, 
who  lisped,  and  pronounced  his  words  fine,  and 
walked  about  like  a  doll  on  wires.  Mr.  Somer- 
▼ille  was  to  be  Acres,  without  humour,  or  even 
memory  to  retain  the  words  of  his  part.  He 
had  DO  one  requisite  for  the  character,  except 
his  innate  vulgarity; — and  vulgarity  wonH  quite 
make  an  Acres. 

In  all  the  little  world  of  Dane8f(n*d  no  real 
lady  could  be  found  who  would  take  a  part, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
who  had  undertaken  Julia. 

^*  What  is  to  be  done  ?^  said  George,  think- 
ii^  of  his  uniform,  which  had  been  tried  on, 
and  fitted  admirably. 

*^  We  must  give  it  up  !^  replied  Mrs.  Somer- 
rille:  *^  really  there  ^s  no  use  in  trying  to  set 
things  going  in  such  a  place  as  this  !^ 

"And  there   have  I  been  and  learnt  seven 
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pages  and  a  half  of  Bob  Acres !"  said  her 
husband. 

^^  There  is  but  one  way  !"  she  exclaiuied. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  inquired  Oeorge,  brighten- 
ing up. 

"  Your  friends  at  Mapleton*^ 

"  Well  ?^ 

**  You  must  invite  them  for  me,  and  get 
them  to  take  the  parts."^^ 

"  What  parts  ?"" 

"  Mrs.  M alaprop." 

«  What !  old  Mrs.  Podd  ?^ 

"  I  don^t  know  who  you  mean  by  old  Mrs. 
Podd ;  but  there  are  two  sisters,  are  there  not  ? 
-^two  Miss  Leslies  ?'' 

^  Yes,— Kate  and  Jane.'' 

"  Well,  they  will  only  be  too  glad  to  get 
here  on  any  terms.  Invite  them  for  me :  sti- 
pulating,— that  one  is  to  play  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
and  the  other  Lydia  Languish.** 

George's  hopes  sank  again. 

^*  My  dear  madam,  they  would  not  do  it,— 
they  could  not :  and  had  they  the  will  and  the 
power,  their  father  never  would  allow  it." 
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**  No,  no,  not  quite  that ;  but  old  Middleton, 
the  comic  actor  at  the  playhouse—'' 

"  Lydia  Languish  ?'^ 

^^  How  can  you  be  so  provoking !  NcH-to 
be  sure  not, — but  Mrs*  Malaprop.'' 

^*  Upon  my  word,  not  a  bad  idea !  I  see  no 
objection  to  that ;  and  we  can  make  the  man 
our  stage-manager." 

**  Well,  then,''  cried  George,  with  a  faint 
hope  that,  after  all,  the  regimentals  might  be 
worn,  ^^  there  is  no  difficulty  now  but  Lydia." 

^  And  that  is  the  worst,"  replied  the  already 
weary  student  of  Bob  Acres.  **  No  man  can 
play  Lydia  Languish ;  so  we  must  give  it  up." 
I  have  an  idea !"  interrupted  Mr.  Skinflints 
What  is  it  P"  inquired  his  fair  cousin  in- 
credulously. 

"  That  man  Middleton " 

^^  What,  Lydia  Languish  1" 

*'  No,  no ;  you  have  thet  him  down  for 
Mitheth  Malaprop.  But  I  've  heard  he  has  a 
daughter." 

**  A  regular  actress  from  the  Danesford 
theatre  ?     Oh,  impossible  !" 


it 
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^  You  are  tbo  prethipitate ;  The  itb  not  an 
actreth.'' 

**  No  ;*  said  Greorge,  **  it  is  quite  true.  Mid- 
dleton  is  to  have  a  benefit  by-and*by;  and 
domehodj  said  that  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, was  to  make  her  first  appearance  on  that 


occasion.* 


*'  Oh !  she  has  never  been  before  the  pub- 
Kcr 

«  Never.'* 

'*  That  alters  the  case ;  and  of  course  he  will 
be  delighted  to  bring  her  forward  under  our 
auspices.  George,  write  him  a  note,  and  ofier 
him  fifty  pounds  for  the  services  of  himself  and 
daughter.*" 

^*  Fifty  pounds  P  exclaimed  Mr.Somerville; 
^  fifty  pounds  is  really  a  large  sum.'' 

<*  Fifty  guineas  for  their  performance  on  that 
night,"  continued  his  honourable  lady,  going  on 
as  if  he  had  not  spoken,  without  even  deigning 
to  turn  her  eyes  towards  him. 

**  I  will  write  with  pleasure,''  replied  George ; 
inquiringly,  "  Fifty  pounds,  I  think  you 
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^'  Ouineas,^  replied  the  lady ;  and  Oeorge  went 
off  to  make  the  arrangement. 

The  poor  provincial  actor  gladly  entered  into 
the  proposed  engagement ;  and  at  the  first  re- 
hearsal he  joined  the  aristocratic  party,  and 
presented  to  them  as  the  representative  of  Ly- 
dia  Languish,  his  only  child  Mary. 

George  thought  he  had  never  {but  once)  seen 
so*  fresh,  so  fair,  so  interesting  a  creature.  She 
stood  before  them  on  their  little  elevated  stage, 
not  only,  like  themselves,  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
acting; — she  was  doubly  a  novice:  she  found 
herself  among  strangers,  all  of  whom  were  her 
superiors  in  rank  and  station,  and  she  could 
have  sat  down  and  cried,  overcome  by  anxiety 
and  alarm. 

She  was  one  of  those  gentle  girls  who  come 
forth  pure,  guileless,  and  uncontaminated  from 
a  sphere  to  which  we  are  apt  to  impute  general 
corruption.  Her  only  parent,  a  veteran  actor, 
who,  though  possessed  of  very  considerable  abi- 
lity,  had  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  metropolitan  engagement,  had  been  deprived 
of  his  young  wife  when  Mary  was  an  infant. 
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He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  character  and 
coDduct  do  honour  to  a  profession  which  is  too 
often  stigmatised  and  condemned  on  account  of 
the  disreputable  eccentricities  of  some  of  its  less 
worthy  members :  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  respecta- 
Inlity  goes  quietly  on  its  way  unnoticed,  while 
reckless  infamy  acquires  notoriety.  Poor  Mr« 
Middleton  had  toiled  willingly  for  fifteen  years 
for  the  support  and  education  of  his  pretty 
child  ;  and  now  that  he  saw  her  fast  ripening 
into  womanhood,  and  possessed  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  he  trembled  when  he  reflected 
that  be  had  no  alternative  but  to  launch  her  on 
an  ocean  beset  with  countless  shoals,  storms, 
and  quicksands,  but  through  which  some  few 
admirable  women  have  safely  steered,  and 
reached  a  haven  and  a  home,  where  honour 
and  tranquillity  have  awaited  them,  with  a 
pure  and  spotless  reputation,  only  rendered  the 
mate  triumphant  by  the  dangers  they  have 
overcome. 

Who  could  behold  Mary'^s  modest  counte- 
nance and  fragile  form,  and,  endure  the  idea 


^     I 
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that,  painted  and  decked  in  tinsel  robes,  she 
must  become  the  flattered,  favourite  actress,  or, 
slighted  and  unsuccessful,  encounter  disappro- 
bation and  contempt ! 

George  Hanson,  though  he  never  could  plod 
through  a  task,  or  learn  by  heart  a  lesson  that 
was  given  to  him,  had  an  apt  memory  for  all 
matters  that  pleased  his  own  fancy,  and  at  the 
first  rehearsal  Captain  Absolute  required  no 
prompter.  Lydia  Languish  was  equally  per- 
fect ;  and  while  all  the  other  performers,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  were  stam- 
mering, hesitating,  and  peeping  into  their  books, 
this  pair  of  lovers  went  gUbly  through  their 
parts,  and  acted  with  spirit  and  effect. 

Daily  and  nightly  were  these  rehearsals  re* 
peated.  When  not  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  scene,  George  was  always  at  Mary^s  elbow ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  say  that  Cap* 
tain  Absolute  kept  up  his  character,  and  conti* 
nued  his  flirtation  with  Miss  Languish.  The 
timid  girl,  thrown  so  suddenly  among  stran* 
gers,  felt  cheered  by  his  kindness,  and  grateful 
for  his  attention  ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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n%ht  of  performance,  the  representative  of  the 
Cqitain  became  as  interesting  to  her  as  the 
Ciptain  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  lady  she  re- 


this  busy  month  G^rge  never  went 
to  Mapleton.  He,  however,  so  far  remembered 
the  existence  of  its  inmates  as  to  prevail  upon 
Mrs.  Somerset  SomerviUe  to  invite  the  family 
to  her  entertainment.  After  much  deliberation, 
the  two  girls,  prindpaUy  through  the  ever- 
mdy  intercession  of  Mrs.  Podd,  obtained  per« 
■nsBioa  to  go;  and  a  chaperon  having  been 
faund,  erery  obstacle  was  removed,  and  Mrs. 
Marlow  and  the  Miss  Leslies  were  announced 
by  Mrs.  Somerville^s  powdered  footmen,  and 
having  arrived  early,  (as  guests  from  the  coun« 
try  invariably  do,)  they  obtained  very  exceUent 
places,  and  bad  an  opportunity  of  overlooking 
the  proceedings  of  the  people  who  lighted  the 
lamps. 

At  length  the  theatre  filled,  the  music  play- 
ed, the  curtain  rose,  and  George  Hanson,  most 
becomingly  dressed,  and  looking  handsomer 
than  ever,    appeared  upon   the  stage.    Poor 
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Kate  had  not  seen  him  for  a  whole  month; 
and  now  that  every  other  person  wdcomed 
him  with  applause  or  with  smiles,  she  sat, 
she  knew  not  why,  silent,  sad,  in  tears! 
No  one  noticed  her,  no  one  thought  of  her  — 
not  even  Jane,  whose  exclamations  were  full  of 
natural  delight  and  wonder.  Unobserved,  she 
wiped  away  her  tears,  tried  to  attribute  them 
to  the  novelty  of  the  scene  and  over-excite- 
ment, and  resolved  to  be  amused  as  others 
were.  But  no!  all  passed  before  her  like  a 
dream,  indistinct  and  painful.  A  lovely  girl 
stood  at  Oeorge^s  side:  she  heard  words  of 
endearment;  but  his  looks,  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  conveyed  to  her  accustomed  ear  a 
fonder,  deeper  meaning  than  the  words.  But 
it  was  a  play ; — he  was  acting,  merely  reciting 
sentences  written  down  for  him,  and  giving 
them  appropriate  action  and  intonation.  It 
was  all  make  believe : — was  it  so  ?  She  knew 
him  well,  and  she  thought  not ! 

When  George  and  his  fair  companion  left 
the  stage,  Kate  became  abstracted,  insensible : 
others  laughed  and  applauded,  but  she  heard 
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not  the  applause,  nor  its  cause ;  but  the  ma- 
ment  he  or  Mary  appeared,  she  started  almost 
with  an  exclamation  of  pain,  and  riveted  her 
eyes  upon  the  stage. 

The  drama  came  to  a  conclusion,  the  curtain 
fell,  and  Kate,  worn  out  with  her  long  strug^ 
gle  against  emotions  unaccountable  to  herself, 
hurried  Jane  away,  and  threw  herself  back  in 
die  hired  carriage  which  was  to  take  them  back 
to  Mapleton.  The  younger  sister,  fascinated 
with  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  talked  rapidly 
in  praise  of  all  the  performers,  but  particu- 
larly of  Oeorge  Hanson  and  the  lovely  Lydia 
Languish :  but,  in  the  midst  of  her  eulogies, 
fhe  was  startled  by  a  low  hysteric  sob,  and 
taming  anxiously  to  Kate,  she  found  that  she 
had  fainted. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Oh,  leave  me  to  my  sorrow. 

For  my  heart  is  oppressed  to-day ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  and  to-morrow 

Dark  shadows  may  pass  away. 
There 's  a  time  when  all  that  grieves  us 

Is  felt  with  a  deeper  gloom ; 
There  *s  a  time  when  hope  deceived  us. 

And  we  dream  of  bright  days  to  come. 

^^  Well,  dear,  and  what  said  Master  G^rge 
last  night  ?^  inquired  Mrs.  Podd,  as  she  aat 
on  Kate^s  bedside  the  morning  after  the  play, 
holding  her  feverish  hand,  and  trying  to  peep 
at  her  pale  face,  which  she  seemed  determined 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  with  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  Nothing.'' 

^*  Nothing  !  pooh  !  —  what  excuse  did  he 
make  for  not  coming  home  all  this  time  f"" 

''  None.'' 
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"  Are  you  hoarse,  my  dear  ?** 
'^  No ;  only  tired.     Leave  me,  and  1 11  get 
up. 

^  If  you  are  tired,  you  bad  better  stay 
where  you  are.  But  tell  me  about  Master 
George." 

I  have  nothing  to  tell ;  that  is — except — "^ 
Ay,  come,  now  for  it !— except  what  ?" 
Ob,  about  his  acting.    But  Jane  will  tell 
you  all  that  better  than  I,  for  I  was  unwell.^ 

'*  Did  he  ask  for  me  P  inquired  the  perse- 
vering old  woman. 
'*  No ;  he  was  not  with  us.** 
**  What !  did  he  not  come  round  among  the 
kiokers-on  P"" 

^  Yea— once  or  twice ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
toieeua.*^ 

^  But  if  he  had  looked  about,  I  suppose  he 
could  have  found  you  ?^ 

'*  I  suppose  so,"  faintly  answered  Kate. 
"  Oh  r 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Podd  descended 
from  the  nde  of  the  bed,  and  took  two  or  three 
hasty  turns   up  and    down  the  little  room« 
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ICate's  face  was  turned  towards  the  pillow, 
but  she  could  hear  the  pat-pat  noise  of  her 
high  shoe. 

^^  I  wish  that  boy  had  never  come  to  this 
house  i"^  said  she,  again  perching  herself  on  the 
quilt.  Kate^s  heart  would  not  allow  her  to 
second  the  wish,  and  she  was  silent. 

'^  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  I  see  how  it  is,  and  I 
have  foreseen  it  all  along  i-^you  love  him,  as 
well  you  might :  and  what  will  become  of  us  if 
he  don't  love  you  !^ 

Kate  in  an  instant  sat  erect  in  her  bed; 
and  seizing  both  Mrs.  Podd^s  hands  in  her 
own,  she  pressed  them,  and  looking  earnestly 
in  her  face,  said,  in  an  unnatural  biasing 
whisper, 

^^  Hush,  for  God*s  sake  !  You — ^you.cannot 
mean  what  you  say,  and  'tis  not  a  theme  for  jest.^ 

<^  Jest !  my  poor  lamb !  Oh !  when  I  see 
him  again — "^ 

^*  Oh,  dear  nurse,  donH  frighten  me  so ! 
don't  let  me  dread  your  indiscretion.  You  do 
not — ^you  cannot  mean  to  say  that  you- will 
speak  to  him  on  such  a  subject  !^ 
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^^  No,  no,-— I  am  an  cAd  fool,  and  don't 
Dticli  know  the  ways  of  the  world ;  but  I  ^m 
Bot  to  bad  as  that*     What  is  to  be  done  ?^ 

**  Done ! — nothing,**  replied  Kate,  trying  to 
naile,  and  sinking  back  on  her  pillow. 

^  Nothing !  and  your  happiness  is  to  be 
acrificed,  and  you  are  to  suffer  in  secret,  and 
all  for  a  boy^s  selfishness  !^ 

**  Dear  nurse,  you  mistake :  I — I  majf  have 
been  hurt  at — at  a  friend^s  neglect ;  but  when 
you  impute  love,  you — " 

^I  am  not  mistaken,  Kate, — old  as  I  am, 
dnmnutiTe,  and  lame.  My  face,  as  they  told 
Be,  dfid  not  want  attraction  once;  and  when 
I  kioked  in  the  glass,  I  saw  bright  eyes  and  a 
white  skin,  and  thought  not  of  the  deformity 
that  was  not  there  reflected  !  I  forgot  my 
lameness,  and  I  loved  !  ha,  ha ! — /,  with  my 
high  shoe  and  my  crooked  back ; — why  don't 
jou  laugh,  Kate? — everybody  laughed  when 
they*  heard  it  C*  and  the  old  woman  passed  her 
hmd  hastily  orer  her  eyes. 

*•  Dear  nitrae,*  cried  Kate,  "  you  know '  we 
love  yon.*" 

VOL.  L  o 
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'^  Yes,  yes ;  and  what  I  'm  talking  of  is  the 
by-gone  folly  of  fifteen,  nobody  knoirs  how  many 
years  ago.  But  since  then,  as  I  've  never 
been  wooed,  I  Ve  had  leisure  and  a  keen  eye 
to  watch  the  wooings  of  others ;  and  after  all 
I  've  seen,  I  'd  call  a  curse  upon  that  boy  if 
he  forsakes  you  l^ 

^^  Oh,  nurse,  for  shame  !-^you  are  wrong, 
very  wrong,  to  say  this." 

"  Who  gave  you  that  ring  ?  You  need  not 
answer ;  I  know  it  was  his  gift.^ 

Kate  made  no  reply. 

''Tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Podd,  ''as  be  was 
inattentive  to  you  last  night,  to  whom  was  he 
attentive  .^" 

"  To  no  one  in  particular, — that  is — except 
on  the  stage.^ 

"  Well  ?'' 

^'  A  young  actress,  I  believe.^ 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  seemed  really 
interested  about  her  ?" 

"  I  do.'^ 

'*  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  it  must  have  been  only 
what  the  playbook  taught  him  to  aty;  mod 
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I  Ve  good  Dews :— those  friends  of  his  with  the 
two  loog  names  sre  going  to  London  in  a  few 
di^s,  and  then  he  will  come  back  bere^  and 
get  into  his  old  habits,  and  love  us  all  better 
than  ever.** 

Kate  dxx>k  her  head.  ^'Does  my  father 
know  I  was  ill  last  night  ?^  she  said. 

**•  Oh,  deary-me,  no ;  he  thinks  you  are 
hjdguedj  and  hopes  you  will  never  go  out 
again." 

**  I  almost  hope  I  never  shall  !^  replied  Kate; 
and,  to  end  a  discussion  which  had  given  her 
idlnite  pain,  not  only  by  opening  her  eyes  to 
her  awn  feelings,  but  by  proving  also  that  one 
pcrsoD  at  least  had  detected  them,  she  made 
fRparations  for  rising ;  and  kind  Mrs.  Podd, 
bssiog  ber  affectionately,  bade  her  hope  for 
the  best,  and  then  went  pat^pat  down  stairs 
to  provide  dinner  for  the  little  boys. 

Yomig  ladies  who,  having  regularly  *^  come 
omi"  into  the  world,  know  a  little  of  the  ways 
of  the  worldly,  will  think  that  Kate  was  a  silly 
girl  for  allowing  her  h^art  to  be  so  entirely 
by  one  who  had  never  uttered  more 

»a 
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than  the  general  language  of  admiration,  with- 
out coming  to  the  important  question.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  our  heroine  had 
never  been  to  a  party  in  her  life;  and,  living 
out  of  the  world,  she  had  no  mother  to  telj 
her  of  its  usages,  and  to  warn  her  of  the  peril 
of  the  woman  who,  guileless  and  affectionate 
herself,  listens  to  an  artful  and  cold-hearted 
young  man,  whose  flattering  phrases,  so  new 
to  her,  have  been  learnt,  and  already  oft  re- 
peated, in  a  gay  sphere  of  which  she  knows 
nothing. 

Had  not  Kate  been   motherless,  so  unre- 
stricted an  intimacy  between  her  and  her  fa- 
ther's pupil,  young  as  they   were,  probably 
would   not  have  been   permitted.     They  had 
been  playfellows  as  boy  and  girl,  until,  im- 
perceptibly to  themselves,  time  had  brought 
to  him  the  graces  and  maturity  of  manhood, 
and   to  her  the  stature  and  the    beauty  of 
a  woman.      As    imperceptibly,  too,  had   the 
thoughtless   joyousness    of   childhood    passed 
from  her  :  the  veil  had  fallen  from  her  eyes, 
and  with  shame  she  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  she  loved ! 
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Once  aware  of  an  error,  Kate's  well-regu- 
kted  miod  iostantly  resolved  resolutely  to 
mend  it.  Some  days  would  probably  elapse 
before  George's  return  to  Mapleton :  during 
U*  Absence,  she  determined  on  the  line  of 
CDDduct  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  pursue: 
•ben  he  did  arrive,  no  word  or  look,  she 
dnugbt,  should  betray  her  past  folly,  and,  for 
the  future,  the  very  consciousness  of  her  iudis- 
OTtioa  would  preserve  her  from  its  indulgence. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Twill  remind  you  of  me,  though  the  token 

Be  neither  of  silver  nor  gold ; 
Twill  remind  you  of  words  you  have  spoken^ 

How  fond ~ must  now  never  be  told: 
Of  Uie  days  when  I  thought  your  affection, 

Like  mine,  everlasting  would  be. 
Yes — though  you  may  fly  from  reflection, 

Hiat  still  will  remind  you  of  me  I 

Twill  remind  you  of  me  though  you  shun  it 

And  throw  it  aside  with  disdain ; 
You  will  one  day  look  sadly  upon  it. 

And  sigh  for  your  first  love  again  : 
That  gift  will  be  seen  among  many, 

And  mine  the  least  costly  may  be — 
And  yet  perchance  dearer  than  any. 

Because  'twill  remind  you  of  me  ! 


Had  Kate  Leslie  been  a  little  less  deeply 
interested  about  one  of  the  principal  actors, 
she  might  have  derived  some  amusement  from 
the  performance  of  *^  The  Rivals*  at  the  itlti- 
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dence  of  Mrs.  Somerset  Somerville.  The 
amusement  was  certainlj  not  such  as  Sheri- 
dan's excellent  comedy  usually  conveys:  in 
fact,  though  "  The  Rivals"  had  been  promised 
in  the  play-bill,  something  very  unlike  it  was 
performed. 

Fortunately,  Captain  Absolute,  Lydia  Lan- 
guish, and  Mrs.  Malaprop  are  frequently  thrown 
together  in  the  scene;  and  these  parts  being 
adequately  filled,  there  was  now  and  then 
some  genuine  applause ;  and  occasionally  laugh- 
ter was  excited  by  the  wit  of  the  comedy,  and 
not  by  the  absurd  incapacity  of  the  actors. 

But  Acres  and  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  were 
worse  than  nonentities ;  and  their  omissions,  and 
mistakes,  and  the  silly  way  in  which  they  ut- 
tered the  little  which  they  did  remember, 
caused  more  fatigue  than  mirth  in  the  spec- 
tators. 

But  Falkland  and  Julia  were  admirable  in 
their  way.  Mrs.  Somerset  Somerville  acted 
on  her  stage  just  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
mik  and  talk  in  her  drawing*room :  she 
spoke  to  her  lovec  with  the  wne  supercilious 
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drawl,  and  for  the  life  of  her  ahe  could  not 
help  sometimes  squeezing  up  her  eyes  and  look- 
ing through  her  glass  in  the  middle  of  a  fine 
speech. 

Falkland,  in  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and 
chains,  and  brooches,  and  a  curled  wig,  wai 
Mr.  Skinflint,  and  nobody  else  in  the  worldy 
and  his  recitation  of  the  part  defies  description. 
After  his  first  scene  with  Julia,  there  was  ft 
shout  of  laughter  and  three  rounds  of  a|H 
plause.  To  quote  his  speech  will  convey  to  the 
reader  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  merit : 

**  The 's  not  coming,  nor  don't  intend  it,  1 
thuppoth.  Thith  ith  not  theadineth,  but  obtfai-' 
nathy  ! — Yet  I  detherve  it.  What !  after  tlw 
long  an  abthenth  to  quarrel  with  her  tender^ 
neth  ! — ""twalh  barbarouth,  and  unmanly ;  I 
thould  be  athamed  to  thee  her  now.  1 11  wait 
till  her  juth  rethentment  ith  abated;  and  when 
I  dithtreth  her  tho  again,  may  I  loth  her  for 
ever  !^ 

Mrs.  Somerset  Somerville  was  no  fod,  and 
she  was  perfectly  aware,  that  while  apphuse' 
was  bestowed  upon  some  of  the  performers,  A^' 
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bad  rendered  herself  ridiculoun^  and  that  her 
huibBiid  bad  been  a  mere  buffoon.  She  attii* 
billed  her  own  failure  to  the  lisp  of  her 
ooosin  Skinflint ;  and  dissatisfied  with  Oeorge 
Hanson,  partly  on  account  of  his  success,  but 
particularlj  because  he  had  been  attentive  to 
the  timid  Mary  Middleton,  the  bright  star  of 
the  eFening,  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  cham- 
ber £or  several  days,  and  only  left  it  to  go 
&rth  and  distribute  farewell  cards  through  the 
town. 

Among  the  departures  in  the  Danesford 
Hoald  for  the  following  week  appeared,  ^^  Mr. 
and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Somerset  Somer- 
fitte,  for  their  mansion  in  Belgrave  Square;"^ 
and  the  *^  mansion''*  having  been  secured  for 
the  season,  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  me- 
tn^lis. 

Kate  lieslie  saw  the  paragraph,  and  ex- 
pected the  immediate  return  of  George,  with- 
out knowing  whether  to  wish  for,  or  to  dread 
his  presence*  She  arranged  his  apartment  as 
die  bad  often  done  before,  and  she  gathered 
fzcah   flawera  and  placed  them  on  bis.  tablci 
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because  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  find 
a  bouquet  there,  and  as  he  had  done  nothing 
to  warrant  her  withholding  so  trifling  an  attenr 
tion,  her  omitting  it  would  excite  surprise. 
But  he  came  not !  a  whole  week  passed  away» 
and  still  no  message  arrived,  no  excuse  for 
his  protracted  delay. 

^^  Where  are  you  going  ?'^  said  Kate  to  Mrs. 
Podd  one  day,  seeing  her  arrayed  in  bonnet 
and  cloak  as  if  for  church  on  a  Sunday. 

*^  I  'ra  going  to  Danesford,  my  dear,^  die 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  betokened 
ill-humour,  and  with  a  rapid  pat-pat  about  the 
room,  indicative  of  disquietude  of  mind. 

"  To  Danesford,  nurse !— you !  Why,  what 
can  have  happened  to  take  you  to  Danes- 
ford  ?^ 

"  Oh,  my  dear,*^  said  the  old  lady,  **  many 
things  may  occur  to  take  people  to  Danes- 
ford  who  have  as  little  business  there  as  mj- 
sdf; — ay,  and  to  keep  them  too:^  and  she 
untied  the  strings  of  her  cloak^  merely  that 
her  fingers  might  give  vent  to  her  indignalioQ 
by  fastening  it  again  with  violence* 
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What  is  the  matter  P^  inquired  Kate  «e- 
cksQaly :  •*  you  arc  angry— with  whom  ?^ 
^'  Yoa  need  not  ask  with  whom.'*' 

**  Nurse,  if  you  love  me *" 

"Jf  I  lore  your 

^  You  do  love  me,  I  doubt  it  not ;  but  do 
not  rashly  do  that  which  ought  rather  to  be 
the  act  of  an  enemy.    Do  not  degrade  me  T 

«<  Well  r  exclaimed  Mrs.  Podd,  pat^patting 
up  and  down  the  room  with  yehemence ;  <^  it 
is  Tety  odd  I  may  not  go  to  Danesford  about 
mj  own  private  business  without  being  ca- 
techised and  having  my  feelings  hurt  T 

^  You  cannot  mean  what  you  say  f ^  replied 
Kate  leproachf uUy. 

^  I  <2s  mean  that  I  donH  like  to  be  stopped 
sad  questioned.*^ 

^  Well,  then^  nurse  I  beg  your  pardon.'^ 
•*  Don't  look  angry,'' 
^  I  am  not  angry."' 

^  But  don't  feel  hurt  and  annoyed,"  said  the 
aid  woman,  sidling  up  to  Kate :  ^^  what  I  do 
is  isr  the  best,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
kioksosad.'* 
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^^  Your  going  to  Danesford,  then,  does  con- 
cern me  ?** 

^'  I  must  just  go  and  see  what  keeps  him 
there/' 

"  Oh  !  nurse,  you  will  betray — ^you  will  de- 
grade me.** 

^  Noy  no,  he  shall  not  see  me ;  or  if  he  doe8» 
I  will  not  mention  your  name ;  or  if  I  do^  I 
will  not  let  him  see  that  w^  care  about  him.*" 

"  Oh  !  promise  me  that,  and — and  I  should 
like  to — yet  why — why  should  I  think  more 
of  him  r 

^^  Because  you  can't  help  it,  my  dear ;  and 
that  '*s  always  the  way  with  us  women.'' 

"  I  rely  on  your  discretion,  nurse,''  said 
Kate ;  and  Mrs.  Podd,  having  kissed  her  cheek, 
took  a  basket  under  her  left  arm,  and,  with  her 
crutch-stick  in  her  right  hand,  off  she  went 
to  Danesford,  pat-pat  along  the  gravel-walk, 
faster  than  many  people  would  have  gone 
whose  two  legs  were  of  equal  measurement. 

Mrs.  Podd's  discretion  might  well  be  trust* 
ed ;  she  was  not  one  to  betray  the  weaknesses 
of  her  sex  :  but  let  her  actions  and  words  duci- 
date  her  character. 
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She  called  aC  the  house  lately  occupied  by 
the  SomerviUes,  and  was  informed  that  Jdr.  . 
HamoB  had  taken  apartments  in  the  High- 
itreet.  Thither  she  then  proceeded ;  and  find- 
iag  the  young  man  at  home,  she  was,  after 
tome  delay,  shown  up  into  his  sitting-room. 

""  Ah  !  Mrs.  Podd/'  cried  he, ''  I  'm  charmed 
to  see  you  !""  I 

A  low  curtsey  was  her  sole  reply.  f. 

^  How  are  all  at  Mapleton  ?^ 

**  I  'm  Tcry  well,  thank  you,  sir,''  said  she 
with  another  obeisance. 

^  I  see  you  are.    Will  you  take  a  glass  of 
vine  after  your  walk  ? — and  pray  sit  down."" 

«"  Thank   you   kindly ,''   replied  Mrs.  Podd, 
taking    posaeauon  of  an  easy^hair,   puttings' 
down  her  basket,  and  untying  her  cloak,  as  if 
d»  intended  to  spend  the  evening. 

^  Welly  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  you 
left  all  at  home." 

^  Oh!*^  cried  Podd,  looking  up,  opening  her. 
ejci  wide,  and  leaning  back  in  the  chair,  ^  of 
coarse  you  've  beard '^ 

^  Heard  what  i^  cxdaimed  her  young  host 
with  evident  interest. 
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^^  What  a  world  of  change  this  is  P  she  re- 
plied, wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"" 

**  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  and  the  brute  creation ;  it  *% 
the  common  lot,— the  grave  !  the  grave  !** 

^*  Grood  God  V  exclaimed  George,  *^  what  ias 
occurred  ? — not  old  Mr.  Leslie  ?^ 

^^Oh,  he^s  well  enough.  Death  strikes  the 
young  as  often  as  the  old:  and  so  young, 
too !" 

^^  For  mercy's  sake,  old  woman,  say  at  once 
what  you  allude  to  !"  and  George  filled  a  bum- 
per of  wine,  and  having  drunk  it,  leant  agaiAtt 
the  mantelpiece  as  pale  as  ashes. 

^'  He  does  care  for  her,**  thought  Mrs.  Podd. 

^^  You  do  not  speak,*^*  he  cried. 

<«  You  Ve  the  same  kind  creature  you  ever 
were  T'  she  exclaimed. 

**  Do  not  keep  me  longer  in  suspense.* 

"  You  remember  my  cat  ?** 

"Yesjyes.** 

"  My  tortoiseshell  cat  ?** 

"  What  has  he  to  do  with  it  P'' 
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*"'  It  was  a  female:  indeed  I  never  saw  a 
tortoisesbdl  too.* 

'^  Good  heavens !  are  jou  mad,  to  talk  such 
ituff?" 

^My  poor  cat's  dead  T  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Podd,  chockling  to  hersdf  at  the  agitation  she 
kad  excited ;  and  George,  having  drunk  an- 
other glass  of  wine,  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief,  walked  to  tfie  window,  threw 
up  the  sash,  and  leant  forward  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air. 

^We  shall  soon  have  him  back  again,^' 
tkmtghi  the  old  woman.  ^Here's  a  present 
lar  joa,  sir,^  she  taid. 

**  A  present  V*  he  exclaimed,  turning  round. 

^  Yes ;  a  beautiful  one  too  ;^  and  she  took 
from  her  basket  a  little  roasting-pig. 

**  AnH  it  like  a  babby  .^  she  added,  placing 
it  on  the  table. 

^^IMicioas,  IVe  no  doubt,^  replied  the 
young  man,  recovering  himself.  *^To  whom 
sm  I  indebted  for  this  P'^ 

"  To  me,  to  be  sure :  it 's  well  for  you  one 
person  at  Hapletoa  vemembers  you.** 
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"  Only  one  ?'' 

"  Only  myself,  that  /  know  of.  Old  Leslie, 
indeed ^ 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  never  mind  him."" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ibbotson "" 

"Pshaw!  the  girls,— Kate r 

"  Oh  !  young  things  will  be  young  things, 
you  know ;  and  Kate  and  Jane  are  always  so 
merry,  that "^ 

"  They  have  no  time  to  miss  me  ?^ 

"  No  time,  I  hope,  to  miss  any  one  who 
proves  by  his  actions  that  he  don^t  deserve  to. 
be  remembered;"  and  the  old  lady,  in  that  sort. 
of  flurry  which  people  get  into  after  saying  aa 
angry  sentence,  rose,  and  tied  her  cloak,  and 
took  up  her  empty  basket. 

"  Not  deserve  to  be  remembered  !^  said 
George. 

"  No ;  surely  Mr.  Leslie's  kindness,  weak  9^ . 
he  is,  poor  man  !  merited  gratitude  from  yoi|... 
The  girls,  indeed, — and  Kate  in  particular9x-7, 
always  stop  me  when  I  say  this.^  ...^ 

**Ah!  does  she?"  ^    . 

"  Yes ;    she  says,  that  she  wonders  at  ^my 


thinking  it  worth  while  to  mention  it  seriously, 
—in  fact,  that  I  was  making  much  ado  about 
nothing.^    . 

George  coloured  and  bit  bis  lips. 

**  I  'm  sure  he  cares  for  her,**  thovgkt  Mrs. 
Podd. 

**  Hadn^  I  better  send  you  the  rest  of  your 
Ixilen  ?•  she  said ;  "  for  I  suppose  you  're  not 
coming  back  soon.^ 

"  I  ought  to  return — yes,  I  will  return, — 
tbe'end  of  next  week.  I  would  come  at  once, 
but  I  have  promised  to  patronise  a  benefit  at 
the  theatre.  You  know  I  am  become  quite 
a  actdr ;  I  suppose  Kate  told  you  ?^ 

•»  Tcrfd  me  what  ?" 

^  She  saw  me  act  at  Mrs.  Somenolle^s." 

**Did  she  ?  Oh,  she  never  mentioned  it.*" 
.  ^*  Indeed  I"*^  exclaimed  George,  evidently 
aortffied.  ^  Well,  I  shall  see  her  next  week. 
And,  by-the-by,  here  are  tickets  for  the  theatre 
on  tbe  mgfat  of  the  benefit  I  mentioned ;  there 
will  be  a  splendid  house :  I  have  promised  to 
pby,— I  act  Romeo."* 
*On  die  pablic  stage  ?^ 
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**  Yes : — you  are  going  without  the  tickeUk" 
''  I  wiU  take  them,''  replied  Mrs.  Podd  with 
a  toss  of  her  head ;  '^  but  no  one  from  Ma|di&- 
ton  will  come  so  far  to  see  you  make  a  fool  at 
yourself:^  and  before  he  could  reply,  the  old 
woman''s  high  shoe  was  heard  paUpat  down  \fiB 
staircase,  and  the  street-door  closed  with  a  tre- 
mendous bang. 

In  spite  of  all  his  faults,  George  was  at  thia 
moment  to  be  pitied.  The  voice  of  his  old 
friend  had  suddenly  called  up  a  host  of  old 
associations,  and  affections  long  trampled  cm 
and  insulted  swelled  at  his  young  heart  until 
tears  testified  their  existence.  For  one  so  inaxp- 
perienced  we  may  be  permitted  to  fed»  even 
while  we  acknowledge  that  his  sufferings  have 
been  the  result  of  his  own  folly.  We  are  not 
going  to  draw  the  picture  of  mature  depravity^. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  to  intareat 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  reader  far 
one  so  unworthy  by  clothing  his  vices  in  a 
captivating  garb  of  beauty  and  generosity:: 
but  over  the  errors  of  a  youth  not  yrt 
twenty,  the  sternest  moralist  may  psuiie 
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df«p  oofDinisenition,  and  with  a  fenrent  prmjer 
far  his  amendment*  Great  as  had  beeo  his 
■Uhh  diaregafd  of  his  earliest  companions,  and 
Us  ii^;ratiCude  to  the  old  man  whose  home 
had  been  to  him  a  home,  the  neglect  of  his 
farent,  the  incapacity  of  his  preceptor,  and  the 
JMiiiiHfiop  cyf  dissipated  worldly  associates  oflbr 
some  palliation  for  bis  conduct ;  and  were  the 
better  feelings  of  his  nature  re-awakened,  were 
be  uttder  the  influence  of  some  pure  being  whom 
be  loved  and  respected,  she  might  yet  lead  him 
%b  a  aaftr  and  a  happier  path,  teaching  him  to 
with  her,  in  temptation  the  safeguard,  in 
the  consolation,  and  in  joy  the  thankful. 

SM  of  RSUGION. 

Wfaeo  George  heard  the  street-door  vidently 
>,  he  paced  his  chamber,  bitterly  repenting 
hh  mikiiid  neglect  of  Kate.  Tis  true  he  had 
bmoken  no  tow  ;  but  he  felt  acutely  his  own 
eowardioe  in  having  implied  every  sentiment  of 
love  by  his  manner,  yet  without  giving  utter- 
aoee  to  lovers  name,  or  breathing  one  honest 
iatellfgible  sentence  which  could  be  quoted  in 
mUtme^t^eSsmi  the  man  whose  unsolicited  de- 
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votion  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  foUowed 
by  heartless  desertion. 

But  there  was  another,  younger  than  poor 
Kate  Leslie,  and  not  less  fair,  with  whom 
George  had  been  less  on  his  guard ;  and  now 
that  the  virtues  of  his  first  love  rose  before 
him,  with  many  a  sweet  recollection  of  happy 
hours  gone  by,  he  cursed  his  folly,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  sofa  in  despair. 

Mr.  Middleton,  the  low  comedian  of  the 
Danesford  theatre,  was  too  keenly  sensible  ti 
the  delicacy  of  his  lovely  daughter's  position  to 
permit  a  handsome  young  man  of  George^s  sta- 
tion in  society  to  pay  her  marked  attention, 
and  visit  at  his  humble  lodgings,  without  keefH 
ing  strict  watch.  Greatly  to  his  mortification, 
the  gay  Lothario  was  often  refused  admission  ; 
a  whispered  assignation  was  disregarded,  and  a 
note  returned  unopened.  What  might  have 
proved  a  mere  boyish  fancy  was  thus  strength- 
ened by  opposition :  his  self-love  was  piqued ; 
and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  father,  and 
the  presence  of  Mary  herself,  he  was  led  into 
the   utterance  of  promises  and  protestations. 
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wfaichi  DOW  that  his  old  and  deeply-rooted 
attachmeot  for  Kjite  was  roused,  pressed  hea* 
fily  upon  his  coascieiure. 

"^  What  have  I  done  l**  cried  George,  sud* 
deoly  starting  up.  **  Kate  1  dear  Kate— dearer 
to  me  than  all  the  world !  bow  basely  have  I 
used. thee! — And  this  poor  gentle  girl — this 
actreiks !  to  her  I  have  uttered  vows  that  must 
never  be  fulfilled  ;  for,  with  all  her  fascinatimi, 
I  £eel  not  £or  her  the  love  that  I  have  felt  for 
tbee !  To  both  I  have  been  a  traitor, — a  heart- 
less, selfish,  mean,  ungrateful  traitor  i  Oh  i 
why  was  I  bom,— or  why  by  folly  and  neglect 
Rodered  so  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
i9  careless  of  my  own  happiness  V 

Again  be  paced  his  room  for  many  minutes, 
silent  and  abstracted ;  and  then  he  paused  and 
opened  a  desk,  from  which  he  took  some  papers. 
The  first  he  opened  contained  a  long  ringlet  of 
Kate's  brown  hair;  and  from  the  next  he 
showered  upon  the  table  the  withered  remains 
4d  flowers,  gathered  in  the  sunshine  of  a  sum- 
Btr  whose  brightness  he  had  shared  with  Kate, 
«bm  tbej  wet e  both  two  years  younger. 


^    h 
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Tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and,  clasping  his 
hands,  he  cried,  ^^  Kate,  I  feel  thou  art  my 
better  angel !  I  know  my  own  uDwortbinesa,*^ 
I  dread  the  unchecked  passions  that  possess 
me ;  my  only  chance  of  safety,  of  respectability, 
lies  in  thy  love  and  guardianship !  Without 
thee  I  shall  forget  every  good  thought;  but 
with  thee  I  shall  pray  again,  as  we  have  often 
prayed  side  by  side  in  the  old  room  at  the  Rec- 
tory,— and  prayer  will  preserve  me  from  sin." 

He  pressed  the  faded  flowers  to  his  lips,  and 
yielding  to  his  present  emotion,  (and  his  feel- 
ings were  always  violent,)  he  leant  his  arms 
upon  the  table,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

Hours  passed  away  ere  George  Hanson 
roused  himself;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  found 
that  the  daylight  was  gone,  and  the  only  dim 
light  that  stole  into  his  chamber  came  from  a 
lamp  in  the  street  opposite  to  his  window. 

^^  Ha  !^^  he  cried,  starting  up,  ^*  I  am  ex- 
pected— I  will  go  at  once.  Now  or  never  I 
must  end  this  intimacy. — Yes,  I  '11  see  her  for 
the  last  time.^ 
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Again  he  deposited  in  bis  desk  the  simple  re- 
membrances of  Kate  Leslie^  and,  seizing  his  bat, 
went  forth  to  gaze  once  more  on  the  beautiful 
face  of  Mary  Middleton. 


Urx  a   Mr  jgrvt  aa 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Go  woo  some  high-born  lady,— 

The  world  will  bless  your  choice : 
Alas !  too  long  already 

I  Ve  listened  to  your  voice. 
Though  bitter  tears  are  blended 

With  all  you  hear  roe  say, 
Think  not  they  are  intended 

As  lures  to  make  you  stay. 


In  a  small  but  neat  apartment,  situated  in 
an  inferior  street  near  the  theatre,  sat  the  old 
actor  with  his  only  child.  The  candles  were 
not  lighted,  but  the  little  fire  bl&zed  up  and 
illuminated  the  room.  Mr.  Middleton  sat  in 
his  arm-chair ;  and  at  his  feet,  on  a  low  stool, 
was  Mary,  her  white  hands  clasped  and  resting 
on  his  knee,  and  her  eyes  raised  to  his  face,  as 
she  listened  to  him. 

^^  It  is  an  arduous  life,  dear  child,*'  said  he. 
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I   know  it,  father,'^  sbe  replied ;    **  but 
there  is  a  double  pleasure  in  overoomiDg  its 


'*  So  few  attain  eminence  l"  he  added,  moum- 
folly  shaking  his  head. 

**  Few  indeed ;  but,  without  brilliant  suc- 
cess, enough  may  be  earned  to  secure  inde- 
pendence.'' 

**  I  am  an  evidence  of  that.  But  I  grow 
<dd ;  and  learning  new  parts,  which  was  once 
an  amusement  to  me,  now  grows  irksome.^ 

**  Then  it  is  time  for  you  to  rest,  and  for  me 
to  work. — Do  not  shake  your  head.  Do  you 
doubt  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  exert 
every  energy  for  one  who  has  so  long  laboured 
fiirme?^ 

**  No,  dear  girl,  I  doubt  it  not,^  said  the  old 
man,  kissing  her  fcn^ehead ;  *^  but  the  effort  is 
not- the  same.  A  man  having  conquered  his 
timidity,  if  he  have  talent,  must  succeed ;  but 
a  woman^s  ddicacy  naturally  shrinks  from  the 
puUicity  of  such  a  career.*^ 

^  No,  father,  you  are  mistaken  ;  the  motive 
purifies  the  deed:  and  were  I  now  stepping 

VOL.  L  H 
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forth  upon  the  stage  in  that  costume  which  I 
most  dread, — a  Viola — a  Rosalind, — I  think 
that  I  could  resolutely  raise  my  head  and  fix 
my  eyes  unshrinking  on  the  purest  and  the 
proudest ;  for  my  heart  would  whisper,  ^  I  do 
this  for  my  dear  father  !*  ^ 

Again  the  old  man  kissed  her,  and  said,  *^  I 
sometimes  have  hoped  the  efibrt  would  be  un- 
necessary." 

"  Unnecessary  !     "WTiat  can  you  mean  f^ 

'^  In  one  word,  Mary,  what  think  you  of  Mr« 
Hanson  ?** 

«  What  do  I  think  r 

•*  Yes, — tell  me  candidly.  To  escape  from 
your  profession,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  you  marry  a  rich  man  whom  you  could 
not  love.  But  Mr.  Hanson  is,  I  bdieve,  inde- 
pendent;  and  could  I  but  see  you  happy  in 
retirement  with  one  who  would  be  kind  to  you 
when  I  am  dead,  I  should  indeed  rejoice.^ 

**  Alas  !  I  expect  no  such  good  fortune.** 

<^  He  has  spoken  to  you  of  honourable  love ; 
you  have  confessed  it :  otherwise,  my  doors 
would  have  been  closed  against  him.** 
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^  I  am  a  auDfile  giiiy  iinuted  to  the  flattery 
of  joung  men  like  Mr.  Hanscm^  and  may  have 
■ttuiterpreted  his  intenticyns.^' 

**  Either  his  inteatioiM  are  honourable, 
Mary,  or  he  is  a  yillain :  —  have  you  any 
caose  to  doubt  him  ?~ 

^'  No,  no,  none ; — ^he  has  been  all  kindness ; 
loo  kiady  indeed.  Hark  !  that  is  his  knock  !*" 
aid  she  started  up  to  light  the  candles. 

**  It  is  time  that  we  should  understand  him, 
liary :  I  will  watch  him  narrowly/' 

^  Not  with  suspicion,  father ;  for  suspicion 
evil  in  words  and  looks  which  was  never 


**  Yoo  love  him,  Mary  " 

*^  Hash  I  he  is  oo  the  stairs: — ^'twas  but  an 
ineonsidenite  word  of  mine  that  raised  this 
denbt  in  your  imnd ;  forget  it.  When  I  spoke, 
I  thought  —  perhaps  —  he  would  not  come 
to-osght;  bet  he  is  here,  you  see, — so  think 
■o  moie  about  it.^^  And  she  turned  to  welcome 
George,  who,  pale  and  agitated,  now  entered 
the  loom. 

^  Yoo  are  ill,  Mr.  Hanscti  T  excbdmed  Mary. 

H  2 
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^'  I  shall  be  better  soon,"  he  replied;  '^  it 
is  nothing — I  am  tired,  exhausted.'" 

*^  Oh,  you  do  look  very  ill  !^  said  the  lovely 
girl,  approaching  him,  and  looking  in  his  face 
as  she  spoke  with  a  trembling  anxiety  that 
startled  both  her  father  and  the  object  of  her 
solicitude. 

The  old  man  stood  with  folded  arms,  and 
with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  Hanson's  coun- 
tenance. When  Mary  had  spoken,  the  young 
man  glanced  towards  her  father ;  and,  reading 
in  the  expression  of  his  features  the  suspidons 
that  possessed  him,  and  his  anxiety  for  his 
child,  conscience-struck,  he  withdrew  his  eyes, 
and  colouring  like  a  detected  boy,  he  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  passing  his  handkerchief 
over  his  forehead  to  hide  his  confusion. 

^^  What  can  we  offer  Mr.  Hanson,  father  ?* 
cried  the  girl. 

*^  I  have  no  ¥dne  to  give  you,  sir,**  said  the 
old  man  coldly ;  "  and  probably  you  are  un- 
used to  spirits."  j , 

**  Thank  you;  give  me  anything,*  replied 
George,  really  overcome  by  anxiety  ,and  emo- 
tion. 
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"  Yc«,  yes,*  cried  Mary,  putting  a  kettle 
OD  the  fire,  and  producing  from  a  closet  a 
bottle,  tumbler  and  teaspoon,  and  a  wine- 
glftss ;  *'  the  water  will  soon  boil,  and  I  will 
wAi  it  for  you."* 

But  Cteorge  poured  out  a  bumper  of  brandy 
and  drank  it  off. 

^  Has  any  unforeseen  event  occurred  to  dis- 
tress you  ?^  inquired  the  actor. 

■•  No, — ^yes — something  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  heeded ;  but  there  are  moments,  you 
know,  when  trifles  overpower  us.* 

^The  old  know  it  weU,  sir,— especially  those 
who  luiTe  to  contend  with  lifers  storms,  and 
who  dread  the  grave  only  because  they  must 
kave  behind  them  some  loved  being  who  looks 
to  them  for  protection.'^ 

He  spoke  with  energy,  and  G^rge  made  no 
reply. 

^  Can  you  not  imagine  such  anxiety  ?  You 
need  not  go  far  for  an  example ;  look  at  me." 

Ifary,  who  was  engaged  in  preparing  the 
refreshment  she  had  promised  Oeorge,  looked 
anxioudy  round. 
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**  Nay,  dear  father,  Mr.  Hanson  is  ill  and 
depressed  already ;  choose  some  more  cheerful 
theme." 

^^  It  was  Mr.  Hanson's  presence,  Mary,  that 
suggested  this  sad  theme  to  me.^ 

Mary  resumed  her  occupation ;  and  George, 
trying  to  laugh,  said, — <^  I  ^m  sure  I  r^ret 
having  brought  blue  devils  with  me,  then.*" 

^<  I  would  always  have  those  who  profess  to 
be  my  friends  come  to  me  openly  and  frankly, 
as  they  really  are,  without  a  mask.  If  they 
are  happy,  their  happiness  will  do  me  good ; 
for  though  I  may  not  shiare  it,  I  shall  be 
pleased  with  their  prosperity.  If  they  are 
unhappy,  I  will  do  all  that  poverty  cam  do  to 
lighten  their  affliction.  Anything  is  better 
than  deception, — is  it  not  7^ 

*^  Certainly,"  replied  George,  in  some  con- 
fusion ;  *'  but  you  must  not  make  light  of  the 
troubles  of  a  young  man :  light  burthens,  you 
know,  terribly  annoy  young  shoulders." 

*'  It  was  no  light  annoyance,  Mr.  Hanson, 
that  has  troubled  you  this  day.  A  veteran  of 
my  profession  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
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expressioii  that  the  different  passions  write 
apon  the  human  face:-— since  you  have  been 
here,  sir,  I  think  I  have  read  yours.** 

'^  Ob,  father  l^  exclaimed  Mary ;  and  turning 
to  George,  she  gave  him  the  tumbler,  saying, 
in  a  low  Toice,  **  Pray,  do  not  be  offended.*^ 

He  took  the  glass,  pressing  the  hand  that 
offsred  it;  and  when  she  asked  him  whether 
it  fdeaaed  him,  he  replied,  **  Excellent,  but  too 
weak,"  and  poured  a  quantity  of  brandy  into 
the  already  strong  mixture. 

^  I  will  dng  to  you,*"  said  Mary,  anxious 
to  change  the  current  of  her  father^s  thoughts ; 
and,  taking  forth  her  guitar,  she  warbled  a 
ample  ballad,  with  a  sweetness  of  voice  and 
intensity  of  expression  which  would  have  won 
plaudits  from  a  crowded  audience. 

George  gazed,  and  listened  with  admiration  ; 
and,  excited  by  the  brandy  which  he  had 
drunk*  and  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed, 
be  rapturously  praised  her  performance,  and 
foTgoi  Kaie  Leslie. 

Mr.  Middleton,  seated  at  the  table,  appeared 
to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  the  volume  before 
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him;  but  when  his  young  companions  were 
unconscious  of  his  scrutiny,  his  anxious  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  them. 

<*  You  are  tired,  Mary,"  said  Oeorge,  after 
she  had  sung  him  all  his  favourite  songs ;  **  I 
will  put  down  your  guitar,  and  now  let  us  talk 
about  the  benefit."" 

Mr.  Middleton  laid  aside  his  book,  and, 
rising,  interrupted  his  daughter,  who  was 
going  to  reply.  **  Mary,''  said  he,  **  I  wish 
you  would  go  to  your  room  and  read  over 
your  part  again;"  and  Mary,  though  reluc- 
tantly, retired. 

*^  Is  the  subject  that  I  touched  upon  dis- 
agreeable to  you  P""  inquired  George,  again 
replenishing  his  tumbler. 

^'  On  the  contrary,  my  daughter's  benefit^ 
here  and  hereafter,  is  ever  present  to  my 
thoughts." 

**  You  are  serious  to-night,  sir,***  replied 
George ;  '*  we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow.^ 

**  Strange,  that  /  should  be  serious,  is  it 
not? — /,  the  buffoon  of  the  Danesford  The- 
atre !" 
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'*  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  but  I  fear 
you  are  displeased.^ 

**  It  18  time,  young  man,  that  we  should 
oderstand  each  other. — I  ask  your  pardon, — I 
address  jou  too  familiarly  ;  but  it  is  your  own 
faab, — you  have  sought  us^  we  never  sought 
jFMi;  and  when  you  deign  to  be  our  guest, 
there  is  but  one  language  in  which  the  father 
of  M arj  Middleton  can  address  you :  she  has 
coafided  to  me  all   that  has  passed  between 

joai'* 

**  She  has  done  right :  I  expected  that  ^she 
wDold  do  so,^  was  the  reply  which  Greorge  ut- 
Und,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 

**  It  is  a  poor  country  actor  who  addresses 
yooy  and  my  daughter  has  been  educated  for  the 
tfagti  but  it  has  not  been  your  purpose — no, 
JOU  have  not  dared  to  form  a  plan  for  her 
Jeatfuctiop,  taking  advantage  of  her  situation  ? 
ToHng  many  speak ! — ^you  have  not  dared "^ 

^  You  wrong  me,  sir,^  Oeorge  faltered. 

^  I  trust  I  have  done  so ;  for,  mark  me,  I 
woidd  asaaasioate  the  man  who  robbed  me  of 

ny  child  .^ 

h5 
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^^  Be  calm,  I  entreat  you,^  said  George. 

^^  Calm !  He  who  would  glory  in  the 
duction  of  Mary  Middleton  would  laugh  if 
you  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  giving 
her  father,  the  poor  actor,  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman.  But  in  your  countenance  I  read 
no  deliberate  guilt.*" 

**  My  only  object  in  seeking  your  acquaint- 
ance has  been  to  do  you  service.^' 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  intently  fcnr  a 
moment,  and  then  said, 

^^  You  must  make  allowances  for  on^  si- 
tuated as  I  am.  When  a  man  of  your  rank 
deigns  to  associate  with  us,  I  dread  his  ad- 
vances, for  I  cannot  fathom  his  intentions ;  yet 
I  am  painfully  aware  that  my  rough  manners 
and  my  dread  of  a  disgraceful  suit  may  drive 
from  my  poor  girl,  in  disgust,  an  honourable 
man,  whose  sole  intention  was  to  lay  at  her 
feet  the  offer  of  an  honourable  heart— 'Aiv  ^oii 
such  a  man  ?^ 

*^  Is  it  possible  you  suspect  me  T  replied 
George,  utterly  bewildered  by  unwonted  ex* 
citement  and  the  novelty  of  his  situation; 
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**  If  you  are  not,  leave  my  roof, — nerer  let 
ua  see  your  face  again.  Forget  us,  sir— forget 
UB,  as  we  will  endeayour  to  forget  you;  or, 
if  you  do  remember  us,  let  it  be  in  some  mo- 
ment  of  reckless  dissifiation,  when  gazing  with 
the  eyes  of  a  voluptuary  on  some  poor  girl 
who,  for  her  subsistence,  dances  in  the  ballet, 
or  sings  in  the  chorus  of  a  London  theatre. 
You  win  think  her  an  easy  conquest ;  you  will 
say,  *  She  is  onfy  an  actress.'*  At  that  moment 
I  would  have  you  think  of  us  :  and  remember 
that  /  tdd  you,  none  but  a  heartless  coward 
would  take  advantage  of  a  woman  merely  be- 
cause she  was  unprotected  and  exposed  to 
dango'.'" 

^  Your  daughter,  sir,  can  never  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced.^ 

*'  My  daughter,*  replied  the  old  man, 
^wcre  I  to  die  this  night,  would  have  no- 
thing  to  depend  upon  but  her  talents.  I  am 
aware  she  has  abilities ;  but  her  frame  is  de- 
lieate,  and  her  feelings  sensitive.  Her  abili- 
ties may  win  for  bar  wealth  and  distinction; 
but  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact,  that  her  de- 
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licacy  and  sensibility  msy  so  far  incapacitate 
her  for  the  exertion  of  her  talents,  as  to  came 
her  to  fail.  What  then,  let  me  ask  you,  is 
Mary's  fate  P — what,  but  to  become  one  of  the 
painted  crowd  who  walk  in  a  procession,  or 

sing,  and  dance,   and Why  do  I  talk  of 

this !  the  possibility  for  ever  haunts  me,  but  I 
never  spoke  of  it  before.^ 

*^  And  why  speak  of  it  now  P*^  said  George ; 
^^  why  give  way  to  so  sad  a  foreboding  ?^ 

*^  Because  your  presence  here  alarms  mew  If 
she  bt  doomed  to  tread  the  public  stage,  your 
attentions  will  unsettle  her  mind,  and  unfit  her 
for  the  effort.'' 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  P** 

**'  Leave  us  now,  and  for  ever, — now,  ere  my 
daughter  returns  to  us.'' 

^^  Impossible  !"  replied  (xeorge,  the  vision  of 
the  fair  girl  with  her  guitar  floating  before 
his  eyes. 

**  You  say  it  is  impossible,  and  my  daughter 
has  repeated  to  me  your  professions  of  attach- 
ment. I  am  poor,  and  was  never  yet  aooused 
of  presumption;  yet,  sir,  whatever  your  ex- 
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pectadona  may  be,  and  however  proud  your 
connftxioim,  I  must  tell  you  plainly^  that  you 
must  speak  to  me  frankly,  as  a  son  would 
speak  ta  a  fiither,  or  never  see  dear  Mary^s 


The  actor  sank  back  in  his  chair  overcome 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotion ;  and  George 
Hanson  rose,  and,  seizing  his  hand,  declared 
that  his  love  for  Mary  was  unbounded  and 
most  disinterested,  and  that  without  her  he 
never  oould  be  happy. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Middleton,  we  must  re- 
mark that  he  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  the 
extent  of  Oeorge^s  potations,  nor  of  the  effect 
which  an  indulgence  to  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed bad  produced.  He  naturally  heard  his 
declaration  with  pride  and  pleasure ;  and  when 
Mary  again  joined  them,  George  addressed 
her  openly  in  the  language  of  love,  and  kissed 
her  cheek  for  the  first  time,  unreproved  by  her 
father. 

A  dim  indistinct  consciousness  of  the  fatal 
error  he  was  committing  haunted  Oeorge  even 
while  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Mary;  but  he 
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did  not  retract :  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
concealing  his  engagement  for  a  time;  and 
when  he  left  them  at  a  late  hour,  he  was 
pressed  to  the  heart  of  the  old  actor,  and  was 
permitted  to  embrace  his  child. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Ob,  when  it  is  too  late 

Thou  wilt  regret  me ; 
In  Tain  thou  'It  strive  to  hate, 

Or  to  foiget  me : 
Thy  love  for  me  in  vain 

Thou  'It  strive  to  smother, 
And  ne'er  wilt  thoa  again 

So  love  another ! 

Oh,  when  it  is  too  late. 

And  I  'm  forsaken. 
Affection,  once  so  great. 

Will  re-awaken : 
And  then  thou  wilt  renounce 

The  spells  around  thee, 
And  sigh  for  ties  that  once 

So  fondly  bound  thee. 

When  good  Mrs.  Podd  departed  in  anger 
fiom  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  George  Hanson, 
■^ftPtTiing  the  street-door  after  her  to  denote 
her  disapprobation,  she  hurried  through  the 
streets  of  Danesford,  looking  neither  to  the 
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right  nor  the  left;  and  as  she  went  pat-pat 
along,  many  gazed  after  her,  wondering  how  a 
woman  so  small,  so  old,  and  so  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, could  contrive  to  get  over  4hf 
ground  so  fast. 

"  There 's  an  end  of  that !"  thought  Mm, 
Podd  ;  *^ it ^s  all  over  now— he  shan't  havtf  htt! 
He  does  care  for  her,  that  ^s  evident,,  and  I  'm 
glad  of  it,  for  we  'U  break  his  heart  !^  And  on 
she  went,  the  irritation  of  her  mind  acGelerating 
her  bodily  speed. 

^^  And  yet,'^  thought  she  again,  having  widl>* 
ed  off  a  little  of  her  excitement,  '*  he 's  joung 
—very  young ;  and  young  men  will  be  jTrrta^ 
men,  in  spite  of  all  that  old  women  can  peeodi; 
I  should  be  sorry  quite  to  break  hit  hent^  fae 
ought  to  be  miserable,  and  he  shall ;  but^^aftfer 
all,  perhaps  he  may  come  back  to  ns:  fiV'S 
can't  forget  the  time  when  I  used  to  diBM 
him  on  my  knee;  I^ve  tried  to  fbrgcit  it^lbut 
I  can't; — poor,  dear,  wicked  boy  P  And- she 
stopped  short,  and  took  out  her  blue  and  .wUtto 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wipad  hdt\bj^ 
and  then  proceeded  more  slowly. 


'^  Poor  inlktuated  boy  T  thought  the,  remlm- 
ing  her  len  angry  cogitalioiis ;  *'  one  never  can 
answer  f<X'  anybody  who  gets  among  the  ptay- 
aetreases  I  But  that  can't  last— it  sham'^t  last  r 
and  she  clenched  her  stick  and  shook  it.  At 
this  mMkent  her  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  large 
pbgr-bBl  wbieh  a  man  had  just  pasted  against 
the -wall,  and  she  paused  for  a  moment  to  resd 
it*  Gduld  she  believe  her  eyes  I  Yes,  it  wai  all 
over  now!  for  there  was  a  public  announce- 
moit  of  Oeorge^s  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Middleton,  on  which  occasion  his  daugh- 
ter was  to  make  her  first  public  appearance  in 
Juliet.  His  name,  indeed,  was  not  mentioned ; 
but  having  already  heard  him  speak  of  the 
intended  degradation,  she  could  not  doubt 
who  waa  meant  when  she  read,  **  The  part  oi 
BoHieo,  by  a  gentleman  amateur,  who  has 
IdedUy  offered  his  services.^ 

Mrib  Podd   stamped   her  high   shoe  three 
tiTi'*oii  the  pavement  in  violent  wrath,  and 
tlMI  walked  on  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
'  ^TlMit  aettles^  it  T  said  she  aloud  to  her- 
self, startling  quiet  people  as  she  passed  them. 
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(( 


We  Ve  done  with  him  now  !  Offered  kin  ser- 
vices  indeed !  oh,  no  doubt — ^pretty  goings  on ! 
An  amateur !  I  wonder  what  an  amateur  means  ! 
— another  name  for  a  blackguard,  I  suppose. 
That  ever  he  should  live  to  be  put  in  print  an 
amateur  on  the  walls  of  Danesford  town !  This 
day  week  ! — an  amateur !  Surely  his  mother 
won't  rest  in  her  grave  !  /  oouldnH — I  know 
I  couldn^t,  if  /  were  dead  ;  and  I  wish  I  were  ! 
^-oh,  I  wish  I  were,  before  those  I  love  best 
come,  one  to  sorrow,  and  one  to  shame  !^ 

Uttering  these  broken  exclamations,  she 
reached  the  lane  that  led  down  to  the  village  of 
Mapleton;  and  in  her  present  state  of  excitement, 
dreading  a  meeting  with  any  of  the  members 
of  the  family  at  the  Rectory,  she  sat  down  ou 
a  bank  by  the  way-side,  and  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of  tears. 

Here  she  was  soon  interrupted  by  Mr.  Les* 
lie's  young  assistant,  with  whom  the  reader  has 
as  yet  been  enabled  to  form  but  a  slight  ao^ 
quaintance. 

*^  My  good  dame,**  said  he,  '^  what  is  the 
matter  ?    Are  you  ill  ?** 
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Mn.  Podd  shook  her  head,  motioDed  impa- 
ficnily  with  her  stick,  (ss  if  to  '*  marshal  him 
the  way  that  he  was  going,^  but  did  not  ib- 
Bove  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes. 

^  I  cannot  leave  you  in  this  situation,^  sakl 
Mr.  Ibbotson.  **  Have  you  fallen  down  ?  You 
really  ought  to  take  care  of  yoursdf ;  you  are 
loo  weak  for  long  walks.^ 

**  Weak  !  I  am  strong  enough.  The  weak- 
ness of  our  sex  is  always  the  talk  of  you  men ; 
nore  shame  for  you  when  you  trample  on  us  !^ 

^'  Good  gracious  I"  said  the  tutor,  interpret- 
fog  her  literally,  '*you  donH  mean  that  any 
■an  has  ridden  ov&r  you?    Where  are  you 

hurt?* 

**  Here  r  cried  the  old  woman,  putting  her 
hand  on  her  heart.    *^  No  one  has  ridden  over 
me ;  I  wish  somebody  would  :  there ^s  no  com-* 
fart  oil  this  side  the  grave.     It 's  here  Vm  hurt, 
— *errr 

^  What  can  you  be  talking  of  !"* 

^* Talking  of! — the  ingratitude  of  man, — 

%  abominable,  unfeeliog  f 
^  Surdy^"*  thought  Ibbotson,  when  she  paused 
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in  her  tirade,  actually  wanting  words  to  express 
the  extent  of  her  indignation, — *^  Surely  old 
Podd  can't  be  crossed  in  love  !^ 

^^  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Ibbotson,^  said  she, 
at  last  starting  up, — *<  it  is  time  to  take  a  de- 
cided step." 

"Which  way  r 

"  Which  way !— awy  way  but  the  way  we 
have  gone.** 

**  My  good  woman,  how  am  I  to  comprehend 
your  meaning,  when  I  don^t  know  whence  you 
come?"" 

"  Well,  then,  I  ^m  glad  I  met  you  here,* 
replied  Mrs.  Podd ;  "  for  I  believe  you  have 
good  sound  sense, — which  is  more  than  poor 
Mr.  Leslie  has,  I  fear.**' 

**  Do  you  presume  to  speak  thus  of  your 
master  !^' 

"  Presume !  —  and,  pray,  do  you  suppose 
anybody  in  the  wide  world  loves  the  old  man 
better  than  I  do  P — No,  sir,  not  even  his  daugh- 
ters ;  they  love  him  in  a  diflTerent  way,  but  not 
better.  I  knew  him  and  served  him  when  the 
mother  of  those  two  girls  was  alive ;  and  for  her 
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"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

**  I  am, — I  heard  him  say  it  Not  that  that 
much  signifies  fiou?,— -for  a  man  who  would  do 
it  would  tell  any  lies ;  but  I  saw  it  black' 
guarded  all  over  the  town  against  the  walls. 
He 's  going  to  strut  about  on  the  boards  of  the 
public  playhouse,  which,  I  ^m  sure,  must  have 
risen  originally  from  the  deviPs  own  domi- 
nions !" 

^^  You  use  very  strong  language  to-day^  Mrs. 
Podd ;  and  you  Ve  not  quite  right  about  your 
derivation,^  said  the  tutor.  **  The  Jirst  plays 
were  sacred,  and  were  called  mysteries.^ 

'^  Then  I  'm  sure  there  's  no  mystery  about 
the  matter  tioti?,  and  they  're  profane  enough, 
in  all  conscience.*^ 

^*  There  ^s  much  to  be  said  for  the  drama, 
too,^^  replied  Ibbotson,  who  never  could  resist 
exhibiting  his  little  bit  of  knowledge.  **  We 
mustn't  forget  Shakspeare;  and  then,  you  know, 
Terence,  Euripides,  ^scbylus, — we  mustn't 
forget  the  ancients.'^ 

*^  Bury  the  ancients  !*  cried  Mrs.  Podd  im- 
patiently :  "  I  'm  only  anxious  about  a  youth.* 
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**  Well,  and  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

'^  Go  to  old  Leslie. — But  no, — on  second 
thoagfats,  I  ^  go  myself;  I  ^ve  always  had  as 
Boch  influence  with  him  as  anybody ;  and  if 
he  won"*!  take  care  of  his  daughter's  happiness, 
vfay,  I  must  make  him.'* 

'*  His  daughter's  happiness  I*  exclaimed  the 
totor,  changing  colour.  ^<  What  has  that  to  do 
with  Mr.  Hanson .?" 

^Well,  I  do  believe  nobody  has  common 
sense  in  the  house  but  myself !"  repUed  the  old 
woman ;  ^  and  even  I  can*t  keep  my  tongue 
qiiict.  Why,  who  can  answer  for  Kate,  when 
a  handsome  lad  like  that  is  always  here,  as 
George — as  Mr.  Hanson  used  to  be." 

^Kate, — Miss  Katherine,  I  mean,— is  so 
young.'' 

^  Oh  !  you  know  nothing  of  the  world,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Podd  :  ^^  it  is  lucky  I  do.  Here, 
give  me  your  arm,  for  I  'm  tired  to  death !" 
and  leaning  on  Mr.  Ibbotson's  arm,  she  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  the  Rectory,  and  having 
leacbed  the  gate,  abruptly  left  him  to  go 
m    pursuit  of   Mr.   Leslie.    With    him  she 
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was  closeted  for  a  long  time.  His  two  daugh- 
ters, who  were  sitting  at  work  in  the  little 
drawing-room,  wondered  what  could  keep  him 
so  late  in  his  study  ;  and  at  length  Kate,  who 
began  to  grow  uneasy,  threw  aside  her  em- 
broidery and  went  to  seek  him. 

The  room  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
Mr.  Leslie's  study  was  small,  very  simply  fur* 
nished,  and  fitted  up  with  a  few  books.  The 
good  clergyman^s  studious  days  had  long  been 
over,  and  this  low,  dull  apartment  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  lonely  hours  of  sad  contemplatioii, 
and  of  the  regrets  of  an  inactive  mind  yielding 
to  the  inroads  of  apathy  and  despair. 

There  are  some  mourners  who,  in  the  first 
anguish  of  bereavement,  shrink  from  consola- 
tion, as  if  to  struggle  against  despair  were  an  in- 
fidelity to  the  departed.  Most  men  have  some 
dear  ties  left  on  earth,  some  beings  depend- 
ent on  them  for  comfort  and  support,  and  for 
these  they  feel  that  exertion  becomes  a  duty ; 
religion  inculcates  such  a  feeling,  and  God  in 
his  mercy  strengthens  the  mind  that  makes  the 
effort.  But  poor  Mr.  Leslie's  heart  was  broken ; 
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^^  Have  we  any  property  belonging  to  Creoi^ 
Hanson,  Kate,  besides  what  he  left  ia  bis 
room  r'  inquired  Mr.  Leslie. 

*'  To  Mr.  Hanson,  sir  !^  exclaimed  Kate,  sit- 
ting down  on  the  nearest  chair,  and  clasping 
the  hand  of  the  old  woman,  who  had  imme- 
diately walked  to  her  side. 

^^  Yes,^  proceeded  Mr.  Leslie^  unconscious 
of  the  pain  he  inflicted ;  ^  I  have  written  to 
him,  and  it  is  possible  he  may  never  return 
to  us.*" 

Kate  looked  imploringly  at  her  nurse  for 
information,  and  the  old  woman  said, 

^^  Yes !  and  it  was  high  time  to  write  to  him, 
— living  away  so  long,  and  now  going  on  the 
public  stage  T 

**  His  absence,  I  own,  surprised  me^**^  said 
Mr.  Leslie ;  *^  and  perhaps  I  was  wrong  not  to 
interfere  before:  but  I  was  not  aware  that  his 
mother^s  old  friends  had  left  Danesford.  Bat, 
now  that  I  know  the  truth,  and  the  danger  in 
which  he  is  likely  to  involve  himself,  I  have 
written  to  say  that  he  must  return  immediately^ 
or,  should  he  fail  to  do  so,  his  property  willvbe 
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*^  You  have  seen  him,  then  ? 

"I  have;' 

^  If  such,  after  seeing  him,  be  your  wish,  I 
submit.'^ 

''  Hark  r  said  Mrs.  Podd  aloud ;  '<  there  is 
the  bell  for  evening  prayers.  Miss  Kate  does 
not  seem  quite  well,  sir ;  I  think  she  had  better, 
go  to  her  room.^ 

'^  No,  no ;  I  am  better  now,^  replied  Kate* 
rising ;  and  leaning  on  Mrs.  Podd^s  arm,  she 
followed  her  father  to  the  little  school-room^ 
where  they  were  all  accustomed  to  assemble  for 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  *'  I  will  pray 
for  strength — for  resignation, — ^and  I  will  pray 
for  fiim:  and  you  will,  dear  nurse,  will  ]rou 
not?  Yes,  we ^11  pray  for  Atm,**  whispered 
Kate  as  she  walked  through  the  narrow 
passage. 

Mr.  Ibbotson  stood  with  his  book  open^ 
ready  to  read  the  evening  service.  He  turned 
an  anxious  glance  towards  Kate  as  she  enterad, 
and,  apparently  struck  with  her  appearance,  he 
started  and  changed  colour.  The  boys  were  ail 
in  their  places,  and  Jane  was  already  waiting 
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(at  them.  They  all  knelt  down ;  and  pobr  Kate, 
instead  of  going  to  her  accustomed  phce,  fell 
00  Imt  knees  by  Mrs.  Podd,  and  buried  her 
&ce  in  her  lap.  Mr.  Ibbotson  then  with  a  low 
aid  fidtering  Toice  read  the  prayers.  ^ 

Kate  Leslie  raised  her  bead  but  once,  aild 
dm  she  looked  towards  the  vacant  place  that 
m  former  days  was  occupied  by  George  Han^ 
soft»  At  that  moment,  George,  with  a  heated 
hmin  mod  a  flushed  cheek,  was  listening  to  the 
aoBg  of  Mary  Middleton. 

Poor  Cteorge  had  certainly  been  most  un- 
farttmafte  in  the  arrangements  made  by  Us 
pHneata  for  his  future  guidance.  When  Lord 
Williain  Hanson  died,  all  his  originally  smaU 
iwfe  had  been  deeply  mortgaged,  or  had 
fidkn  into  the  dutches  of  usurious  Jews.  In 
of  Lady  William^s  death  he  named  a 
rriatioD  of  her  own,  the  sole  surriying 
of  her  marriage  settlements,  as  custo- 
dian of  her  smaU  income,  authorising  him  to 
we  idm  own  discretion  in  fixing  the  amount 
tf  allowance  to  be  made  to  George  firom  time 
tD  tiiar  as  Us  age  increased.    Now  it  afterwards 
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proved  that  this  man,  a  cousin  of  Lady  Wil- 
liam's father,  the  Danesford  apothecary  and 
alderinan,  himself  an  extensive  grocer,  and  by 
no  means  a  man  of  business,  except  in  hit 
own  particular  business,  had  little  or  no  dis- 
cretion ;  or,  perhaps,  having  a  wife  and  a 
family,  he  did  not  want  to  trouble  himself 
about  other  people^s  affairs.  What  George 
asked  for,  was,  therefore,  generally  promptly 

granted  during  his  minority,  and  when    he 

• 

came  of  age,  Mr.  Dibbs  joyfully  yielded  up 
his  trust,  and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
washed  his  hands  of  the  business.  With  re- 
gard to  personal  guardianship.  Lord  William 
named  the  boy^s  mother,  and  most  particulaxly 
stated  that  it  was  his  express  desire  that  she 
should  hereafter  use  her  own  imbiassed  judg« 
ment  in  the  choice  of  a  guardian.  Mr«  Leslie 
therefore  found  himself  in  a  most  embarrassing 
predicament ;  he  had  no  control  over  the 
young  man^s  pecuniary  affairs,  and  how,  at 
his  present  age,  was  it  possible  for  him  to  con- 
trol his  actions  ? 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  most  imperfect 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Look  at  his  grey  hair, 

Look  at  his  wrinkled  brow. 
And  think  he  once  was  yoong  and  fidr. 

And  full  of  hope  as  thou. 

^'  You  are  a  devilish  lucky  dog,  Hanson  !^^ 
said  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fitzville  Fanoourt, 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  lisping  Mr.  Skinflint, 
and  recently  an  inseparable  of  George  Han- 
sotfs ;  "  yes,  by  Jove,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow  !" 

^^  Lucky  !"  replied  Gteorge,  pushing  aside  his 
late  breakfast ;  ^^  I  wish  /  thought  so." 

^^  Why,  what  can  you  possibly  have  to  com- 
plain of? — a  lovely  girl  is  evidently  dying  for 
you.'' 

^*  Ah,  so  you  say  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
I  am  to  believe  it,^  replied  Hanson.  *'And 
even  were  it  true,  marriage  is  a  desperate  act." 

**  Marriage  ! — And  who  talked  of  marriage, 
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be  permitted.  What !  marry  an  obscnre,  pn>- 
Tincial,  unknown,  bam-door  actress  of  all-woric ! 
— Impossible ! — ^Were  it  a  leading  London  one, 
indeed,  no  matter  how  bad  her  character,  there 
might  be  a  certain  iclat  about  it ;  but  a  poor, 
sawney,  respectable,  thirty-shilling-a^week  little 
woman,  would  never  do.  ^Pon  my  life,  Hanson, 
I  ^m  glad  I  knew  it  in  time  to  warn  you ;  for,  I 
give  you  my  honour,  not  a  soul  would  ever 
notice  you  again  ; — I  ^d  cut  you  dead,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  declare  to  you  most  solemnly.*^ 

^*  With  such  a  wife,  it  is  not  probable  that  I 
should  throw  myself  in  your  way.*^ 

*^  But  I  'm  quite  certain  that  you  never  have 
thought  seriously  of  marriage.  You  like  a 
little  eccentricity,  and  you  are  laughing  at  me. 
— ^But  you  'U  find  that  father  of  hers  a  queer 
subject  to  deal  with.^ 

*'  He  is  a  most  respectable  man,^  replied 
George. 

"  Yes,  so  I  'm  told ; — great  bore  that !  You 
are  sadly  mixed  up  with  dull,  respectable 
people  :  —  that  Mapleton  fiunily  was  quite 
enough  to  kill  you." 
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beloDging  to  you— forwarded  to  your  lodgiugs 
— as  you  will  not  again  be  receiTed  under  my 
roof.' — Did  ever  anybody  hear  such  a  tirade  !* 

*^  It  was  bigh  time  indeed,**  said  George, 
'^  to  leave  his  roof  !^  and  he  rang  the  bdl. 

*^  He'll  rap  your  knuckles  when  you  get 
back  r  cried  Fancourt. 

The  servant  entered  the  room. 

'^  Is  anybody  waiting  ?**  inquired  George, 
bursting  with  rage. 

"  A  little  ragged  boy,  dr." 

^^  I  ''U  write  an  answer,-— bid  him  wait ;"  and 
after  the  servant  was  gone,  he  added,  '^  1 11 
merely  order  that  everything  I  possess  may  in- 
stantly be  sent  here,  as  I  have  no  intention  of 
returning.'^ 

"  Very  proper  that,^  replied  his  guest, 
eagerly  adding  fuel  to  the  fiery  mood  of  George. 
^*  It  won't  do  to  admit  that  you  are  actually 
turned  out  of  the  parson^s  house,  hey  ?^ 

^^  Such  is  positively  the  fact,  however,** 
replied  George. 

*^  Hold !  don't  you  write, — give  me  the  pen 
— ^let  me  say  you  are  obliged  to  go  in  a  hurry 
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It  wa8  a  great  relief  to  him  when  his  host 
proposed  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the 
fine  spring  morning,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
it  in  walking  in  the  fields.  One  observation  of 
the  old  roan,  however,  startled  him,  for  it  re- 
minded him  of  what  others  might  say,  or  ra- 
ther what  others  might  thinks  of  his  theatrical 
associates. 

*'  But,  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  sir,^  said  Mr. 
Middleton  ;  *^  and  you  will  be  ashamed  to  walk 
with  an  old  actor.*^ 

^^  That  is  not  likely,**  replied  Oeorge  in 
some  confusion. 

**  Why,  perhaps  not ;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  sad  thing  for  Mary  if  her  own  husband 
were  to  be  ashamed  of  her  own  father.** 

The  young  man  tried  to  laugh ;  but  there 
was  no  concealing  from  himself  the  fact  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  his  father-in-law.  For 
the  present,  however,  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  idea  that  their  rural  tite-^ite  would  be  put 
to  the  account  of  the  approaching  exhibition  at 
the  theatre— merely  one  of  the  many  readings 
or  private  rehearsals  of  Romeo.    He,  therefore, 
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wafted  unembaxniM^d  tbrou^  the  streets  of 
Dvnesfbrd  bj  tbe  side  of  old  MiddletoD ;  though 
lie  McMij  rqoieed  when  they  found  themselvee 
in  the  solitude  of  green  lanes. 

'  ^^  Yoiirs,  after  all,  must  be  a  happy  life*'*' 
said  Oeoffge,  *'  in  spite  of  its  anxieties.^ 
*  ^  Bappy  if  it  lead  to  independence ;  but 
you  know  not — ^you  cannot  imagine  the  nusery 
of  some  who  toil  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public.  Oh,  how  little  does  the  spectator  think, 
when  the  features  smile  and  the  pliant  Umb  is 
exerted,  how  heavy  the  heart  may  be  !** 

^*  You  are  alluding  to  a  class  far  below  the 
intdlectual  members  of  your  profession,^  re- 
plied QeoTge. 

^  I  am  so ;  and  I  once  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  scene  which  deeply  im- 
pressed me,  and  which  I  will  venture  to  de- 
scribe to  you.  Very  early  in  life,  indeed  be- 
fore I  became  an  actor,  I  was  induced  to  go 
abroad,  in  the  hope  of  realising  an  independ- 
ence, under  the  auspices  of  a  female  relative, 
who  had  united  herself  to  a  Belgian,  I  was 
difeappointed,  and  was  on  my  way  to  my  na- 
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tive  country,  when,  arriving  at  the  frontier 
town  of  France,  I  met  with  an  itinerant 
exhibitor  whose  sufierings  will  never  be  ob- 
literated from  my  memory.  If  you  will  sit 
down  by  me  on  this  bank,  I  will  tell  you  my 
story  in  my  own  way.** 

But  the  tale  that  Mr.  Middleton  told  shall 
be  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 
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pies  and  gingerbread-nuts;  the  screaming 
female  venders  of  the  same,  (the  fairest  of  the 
fair !)  the  canvass  portable  ale4iouses9  with 
benches  and  tables,  and  smoking  men  in  smock- 
frocks  within,  and  flags  flying  without  to 
tempt  more  customers ; — all  these  had  been  the 
delight  of  my  boyhood;  not  forgetting  the 
thimble-rig,  the  fortune-teller,  the  merry-go- 
round,  and  the  one  show,  with  a  big  drum 
beat  vigorously  on  the  platform  in  front  by 
an  itinerant  Mr.  Merriman,  and  a  young  lady 
in  gauze  and  spangles,  with  ostrich  feathens 
blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow,  who  walked  up 
and  down,  that  we  might  fuUy  understand 
what  a  very  charming  person  it  was  who  in- 
tended to  dance  on  the  rope  and  stand  upon 
her  head  at  the  top  of  a  pole  by-and-by,  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  pay  their  twopences  for 
admission  into  the  interior  of  what  was  de- 
nominated *  Saunder8*8  Paviuon.' — Such  be- 
ing my  early  impressions  of  the  scenery^  m$p 
chinery,  dresses,  and  decorations  of  a  fair, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  not  a  little 
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the  cheapest  and  the  nastiest  artidesy  1  found 
trinkets  of  fine  gold,  Br^guet  watches,  and  diai- 
monds  of  the  purest  water;  a  tin  trumpet^ 
price  two  souSf  close  to  a  pair  of  brilliant  ear*- 
rings  marked  six  thousand  francs  !  MHiether 
people  ever  really  go  and  furnish  their  jewd* 
boxes  at  such  a  market,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  say. 

''  But  it  was  at  night  that  lille  Fair  ap^ 
peared  to  most  advantage :  even  brilliants  b^ 
came  more  bright  under  the  glare  of  lamps 
judiciously  disposed  ;  and  the  fragile  byouterU 
of  France  shone  forth  in  their  glass  cases  a 
temptingly  as  the  more  solid  productifms  of 
Storr  and  Mortimer. 

'*  Having  lounged  along  the  line  of  shops 
until  my  curiosity  was  satisfied,  my  purse  light- 
ened, and  my  legs  weary,  I  turned  towards  the- 
upper  part  of  the  PlacCj  where  stood  a  range 
of  exhibitions  most  tempting  to  eyes  that  had 
looked  upon  the  world  not  quite  so  long  as  mine. 

**  I  passed  by  the  wax-work,  because  I  hala 
those  cold,  stiflp,  transparent,  glassy-eyed  imi* 
tations  of  mortality.    I  did  not  pay  the  coo*- 
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joBor  a  Yimty  because  the  last  time  I  cDterod 
Aat  mart  a£  exhibitioDy  intending  of  course  to 
WoBe  of  the  audience,  the  exhibitor  thought 
pnopgr  to  fliiigle  me  out  and  render  me  one  oi 
the  perfiiruiers,  second*  only  to  himself.     When 
he  wanted  a  watch,  he  always  asked  for  miae^ 
fir  wincfa  I  haye  an  especial  fondness,  and 
aerer  like  to  see  it  in  any  stranger's  hands. 
Then  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  played  with  it ;  it 
iew,  or  seemed  to  fly,  here,  there^  and  every- 
whcre ;    and   though  it  was  returned  to   me 
widiofit  any  apparent  damage,  I  have  nerer 
U  confidence  in  its  movements  since.    Then 
ay  podiet4iandkerchief  was  borrowed  and  ex<* 
hibited,  at  a  period,  too,  when  I  had  a  cold  in 
■J  bead :  and  when  articles  were  missing,  he 
Jbmmjm  nade  it  appear  that  I  had  secreted  them. 
8a  I  hnrried  by  the  boodi  of  the  *^  cunning  man^ 
mdi  paused  before  that  of  the  ^  strong  ^  one. 

'5*  Now  this  same  '^  Hsrculbs,^  for  so  was 
hr:  designated,  professed  to  raise  enormous 
wti^ts.  This  part  of  his  exhibition  had 
nd'>ebanns  fcnr  me ;  nor  can  I  understand  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  people  congregate  to 
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see  a  fellow-creature  shorten  his  ££&.  Under 
some  circumstances,  when  by  taking  prodigious 
leaps,  unnaturally  distorting  his  body,  or  walk- 
ing up  a  single  rope  to  a  terrific  height,  he 
gives  his  audience  a  chance  of  seeing  him  killed 
on  the  spotf  the  attraction  becomes  doubly 
great.  But  horrors  have  no  charms  for  me, 
and  1  was  tempted  into  the  strong  man's  booth 
by  the  announcement  that  he  would  give  a 
living  representation  of  the  most  admired  sta- 
tues of  antiquity. 

^'  I  was  late,  and  when  I  entered,  the  exhi- 
bitor was  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  attitude 
of  Apollo.  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  youth, 
apparently  scarce  one-and-twenty,  formed  cer- 
tainly in  the  mould  of  a  Hercules,  but  evi« 
dently  too  young  to  undertake  with  safety  the 
astonishing  feats  of  strength  described  in  his 
affiche.  Though  wonderfully  muscular,  his 
limbs  were  graceful,  his  attitudes  were  free 
from  vulgarity,  and  his  costume,  though  necet- 
sarily  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his  ezhibitian, 
was  perfectly  delicate.  His  symmetrical  arms 
and  his  fine  throat  were  bare.    The  expresnon 
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of  lui  handflome  countenance  betrayed  disqui- 
and  anxiety ;  bat  I  supposed  him  merely 
as  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  to 
a    fitTouraUe  impression  on  the  very 
acanty  aaaemUy.    This  end  seemed  to  be  at- 
tained, tor  they  were  tumultuous  in  their  ap- 
|daua^  especially  when,  having  left  his  pedes- 
taly  he  commenced  that  part  of  his  task  which, 
though  little  to  my  taste,  had  been  eagerly  ex- 
pected by  them. 
*^  The  poor  boy,  for  he  really  looked  little 
pticeeded  to  realise  all  the  promises 
in  his  printed  bills.    Prodigious  were 
tile  weights  he  raised;  and  some  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  move  from  the 
earthy   were  placed   upon  him;    and   though 
they  did  not  enuh  him,  bis  sufferings  must 
haire  been  acute,  and  he  bore  them  without 
ttnching.     Large  and  muscular    though   his 
irame  af^peared,  his  fair  countenance  was  that 
of  a  stripling ;  light  hair  curled  round  his  fore- 
head, now  bathed  with  the  dews  of  over-ex- 
anioQ,  and  on  his  cheek  there  was  either  the 
hectic  of  ill  health,  or  a  spot  of  rouge,  ill  put 
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on,  to  imitate  youth^s  roses.  In  every  pause 
there  was  a  short  dry  cough,  never  to  be  mit» 
taken  by  one  who  has  heard  that  fatal  signal 
by  his  own  fire-side:  but  he  still  proceeded 
with  his  task,  though  each  new  effort  was  more 
difficult  and  painful  than  the  last, 

**  At  length  but  one  feat  remained  to  be  per- 
formed,  but  it  required  more  exertion  and  en* 
durance  than  all  the  rest.  His  legs  were  to  be 
fastened  to  an  upright  pillar,  and  when  his 
body  was  in  a  horizontal  position,  all  the 
weights  which  he  had  raised  singly  were  to 
be  supported  by  him  in  one  accumulated 
mass. 

^^  I  hastily  rose  to  leave  the  booth  ;  but  just 
as  the  exhibitor  was  preparing  himself  for  tha 
effort,  a  little  boy  ran  to  him  on  the  stage  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  young 
man  clasped  his  hands,  kissed  the  child,  and 
then  looked  wildly  and  wistfully  on  thoM 
around  him ;  and  when  the  person  who  had 
assbted  him  prepared  to  put  the  fastenings  on 
his  feet,  he  started  back,  and  I  heard  him 
in  a  low  voice. 
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again,  and,  turning  from,  the  glare  and  the  re- 
velry of  the  still  busy  fair,  I  walked  along  an 
almost  deserted  street  which  led  towards  the 
ramparts.  As  I  proceeded  slowly,  thinking  of 
the  strained  sinews  of  the  poor  fellow  whose 
exertions  I  had  just  painfully  witnessed,  two 
figures  approached  me,  a  man  and  a  little 
child ;  and  though  the  figure  of  the  former 
was  closely  enveloped  in  a  dark  mantle,  I  re- 
cognised the  Hercules,  and  the  boy  who  had 
interrupted  his  performance. 

^*  *  I  don^t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me, 
Frederick,^  said  he  faintly :  ^  I  am  ill ;  your 
bod  news  chilled  me  to  the  heart/ 

^^ '  I  ^m  very  sorry,  papa,^  replied  the  chQd : 
*  was  I  naughty  to  come  ?* 

"  *  Naughty  !  —  no,  dearest  boy ;  but  we 
ought  to  be  there,  and— and — why  is  this  ?— - 
I  cannot  support  myself.^ 

*^  ^  Lean  on  me,'  said  the  poor  infitnt,  who 
could  scarcely  have  borne  the  weight  of  his 
father's  hand. 

^^  '  Let  me  assist  you/  said  I,  advancing ; 
*^  you  are  ill,  exhausted :  you  are  wrong  to  do 
so  much  ;  you  will  suffer  for  it.* 
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^*I  suffer r  replied  the  yoath:  ^I  care 
not  fbr  myselfl — ^Bat  you  are  a  stranger — ^an 
£o^ulnnan:  I  cannot  expect  ^ou  to  assbt  a 
poor  mountebank.' 

*^  ^  Lean  upon  me^'  I  replied ;  and,  unable 
to  proceed  without  assistance,  be  leant  upon 
my  sbouldar. 

^  We  proceeded  for  some  time  in  silence ; 
but  baling  reached  a  mean-looking  bouse  in  an 
obscure  street,  he  paused. 

*^  *  This  is  my  lodging,^  said  be.  *  I  thank 
you— I  am  better  now ;'  and  relinquishing  my 
support,  he  nearly  fell  to  the  earth. 

^  *  Oo  in  with  the  child,^  I  answered ;  *  but 
pray  admit  me  when  I  return,  for  I  will  bring 
you  something  that  will  revive  you.' 

^He  made  no  answer,  and  I  left  them  to 
seek  for  some  restoratives;  and  having  pn>- 
cured  what  I  wanted,  I  returned,  and  finding 
tbe  door  open,  I  ventured  to  enter. 

**  Upon  a  wretched  bed  in  one  comer  of  the 
mean  apartment  lay  what  once  must  have  been 
a  beautiful  young  woman.  Disease  and  want 
had  wasted  her  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  death 
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was  written  legibly  in  her  anxious,  meagre 
countenance.  On  the  floor  by  the  bed  lay  on 
his  face  the  strong  man  of  the  fair :  the  sight 
of  his  poor  wife,  (for  such,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  she  was,)  fearfully  changed  dnce  he 
went  forth  to  exhibit  himself  for  her  sake,  had 
entirely  overcome  him,  and,  while  tears  stream- 
ed from  his  eyes,  his  muscular  frame  was 
shaken  with  the  sobs  of  anguish.  The  little 
child  sat  on  the  ground  by  his  father,  weeping 
bitterly. 

^^  The  dying  woman  alone  appeared  sensible 
of  my  presence ;  and,  apologising  for  my  in- 
trusion, I  briefly  explained  how  much  I  had 
been  interested  by  the  young  man,  and  bow 
anxious  I  was  to  be  of  use  to  him. 

*^  ^  Alas  !'  said  she,  '  I  fear  no  one  can  be  of 
much  use  to  him  now  ; — I  have  been  his  ruioy 
and  my  death  will  be  death  to  him.  He  is  well 
born,  sir,  and  highly  bred ; — I  have  made  him 
what  you  saw  him  this  night.  Fool  that  he  is, 
to  love  me  still !' 

'<  *'  Compose  yourself,'  I  replied ;  *  all  may 
yet  be  well.' 
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'^  ^  All  might  be  well,  would  be  but  survive 
me,  and  forget  me ;  but  be  will  die, — I  koow 
it, — and  we  sball  be  buried  in  tbe  same  grave.^ 

** '  You  said  be  was  well  bom  ;  will  not  his 
relations  aid  you  ?^ 

**  *  You  bave  never  known  misfortune,  sir,' 
said  she  bitterly  ;  ^  you  would  otherwise  bave 
known  that  wealthy  relatives,  instead  of  aiding 
the  unfortunate,  are  apt  to  turn  over  every  leaf 
of  his  past  life,  to  seek  out  a  reason  why  they 
oug^it  to  desert  him,  and  to  sanction  their 
assertion  that  he  merited  his  doom/ 

"  *  No  one  feels  the  truth  of  what  you  say 
more  keenly  than  myself.  May  I  ask  his 
error  ?^ 

'* '  A  great  one,  sir,  and  one  thatj  I  own, 
deserved  punishment, — but  not  the  heartless 
desertion  which  he  has  experienced.  He  loved 
mtf  sir,  and  I  was  poor  and  friendless.  Not 
that  his  love  for  me  was  his  crime,-^had  it  led 
to  my  seduction,  his  proud  friends  would  scarce 
have  blamed  him ;  but  he  married  me, — before 
be  was  seventeen,  and  when  I  was  a  mere  child 
myself,  hie  married  me, — and  though  they  urged 
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him  to  renounce  a  marriage  which  they  said 
might  be  proved  illegal,  he  never  would  desert 
i9if,  and  so  all  have  deserted  kimJ* 

"  *  And  why  the  exhibition  that  I  this  day 
witnessed  ?* 

"  *  Why ! — because  I  was  starving — dying, 
— and  I  believe  he  is  now  dying  too,  partly 
from  the  effort,  partly  from  the  degradation  !' 

"  *  Hush  !'  I  whispered ;  '  he  is  quiet  now,— 
I  think  he  is  asleep.  Take  some  of  this  nou- 
rishment ; — nay,  consider  how  important  it  is 
that  when  he  wakes,  he  should  find  you  better/ 

"  Therese  was  struck  with  the  truth  of  this, 
and  took  some  of  the  refreshment  I  ofiered  her ; 
but,  with  my  consent,  she  gave  a  large  portion 
to  the  little  child. 

'^  He  ate  eagerly  for  a  moment ;  and  then  we 
saw  him  divide  what  she  had  given  him,  and 
lay  the  largest  portion  aside. 

"  *  What  are  you  about  7^  said  I  gently ; 

cannot  you  eat  it  ?^ 

'  Hush  !^  whispered  the  little  fellow,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  pointing  to  the  sleeping 
man :  ^  papa  has  had  none,  you  know/ 
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^  We  did  not  speak  for  some  moments,  for 
we  were  touched  by  the  child^s  simple  words. 

**  *  How  old  is  the  boy  V  I  inquired  at 
length. 

^  *  Four  years  old.  His  poor  father  is  not 
yet  two^oid-twenty :  be  looks  younger  in  face ; 
and  as  for  his  figure,  you  must  not  judge  of 
that, — every  muscle  has  now  been  unnaturally 
CMHoed. 

'' '  Hush  !  he  wakes.* 

*'And  the  Hercules  began  to  move;  and, 
slowly  and  feebly  raising  himsdf  from  the 
ground,  he  sat  up  and  looked  wildly  around 
him. 

^  *  Something  nice  for  papa,^  cried  the  child ; 
and,  running  to  him,  it  placed  before  him  the 
little  treasure  it  had  saved. 

•♦  *  Frederick  ! — ^Ah !  I  remember  now,'  said 
he*  ^Therese — she  is  not — No,  no,  no, — she 
Ktcs  V  and  he  rose  and  rushed  into  her  arms. 

*'  I  knew  that  they  had  sufficient  sustenance 
tar  that  night,  and  softly,  and  without  one 
word  of  adieu,  I  rose  and  left  the  house. 

^  I  called  the  next  day,  and  found  Therese 
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in  a  deep  sleep,  or  rather  torpor,  and  her  hus- 
band, who  sat  pale  and  motionless  by  her  side, 
raised  his  finger  to  his  lip  as  I  entered.  I  took 
a  seat  at  some  distance  from  the  bed,  and  si* 
lently  watched  the  group, — ^the  dying  woman, 
her  distracted  husband,  and  the  little  boy,  who, 
kneeling  at  his  father^s  feet,  held  one  of  his 
hands,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  lap. 

^*  At  length  the  young  man  raised  his  head, 
and  his  eyes  met  mine.  Slowly  and  hopelessly 
he  shook  his  head,  and,  rising,  walked  over  to 
the  part  of  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  fol- 
lowed by  the  child. 

^^  ^  We  need  not  fear  disturbing  her,*  said 
he ;  '  she  will  soon  slumber  in  the  grave,  with- 
out a  dream,  without  a  sorrow  V 

''  ^  Nay,  hope  for  the  best,'  I  replied,  taking 
his  hand. 

''  ^  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  for  Aer,'  he  cried  : 
^  but  for  me,  and  for  this  poor  boy — Oh,  what 
will  become  of  him ! ' 

"  *  Alas !  I  can  do  little,*  was  my  answer. 

"  *  You ! — you  are  a  stranger, — you  have 
given  us  your  sympathy, — what  oould  we  ex- 
pect more  ?    Besides,  you  have  no  wealth  ?* 
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«' Indeed  I  have  noUV 

'^  *Oh,  I  knew  it !  Had  you  been  rich,  in- 
sl^pd  of  pitying  me,  you  would  have  soon  found 
ant  tome  early  error,  some  past  folly— ^ny- 
tUmg  aa  an  excuse  for  not  relieving  us.  But 
she  still  fives,  and  I  can  still  support  her.* 

«« »  You  will  not  attempt  that  painful  exhibi- 
tioo  to-night :  you  cannot  endure  the  fatigue ; 
your  hand  now  bums  with  fever.^ 

**  ^  So  much  the  better :  that  fever  will  sup- 
port me.  Look  at  these  limbs,  that  I  was  once 
(VMid  of^ — their  strength  cannot  be  gone ;  and 
if  I  earn  enough  for  her  and  the  boy,  what  can 
/  require  ?  When  the  muscles  shrink,  "'twill  be 
tine  for  me  to  think  of  food.'' 

^^  *  Do  stay  at  home,  papa,^  said  the  boy.  ^  I 
csA'i  do  like  you ;  but  I  '11  go  and  do  my  best, 
if  it  *s  to  feed  mamma.' 

^  ^  Poor  boy  i'  cried  his  father,  kissing  him. 

^  *  Ob,  I  shanH  mind— I  like  jumping  about, 
and  1 11  do  my  very  best  J" 

*^  We  were  interrupted  by  Therese^  who, 
starting  from  her  trance-like  slumber,  called  for 
her  bvsband  and  her  boy ;  and,  knowing  that  I 
oould  do  no  good,  and  that  my  presence  might 
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be  felt  as  a  restraint,  I  left  the  room  without 

attracting  her  attention. 

«  «  •  • 

"  That  night  the  lamps  again  beamed  from  the 
booth  of  the  Hercules.  The  populace,  attracted 
by  the  favourable  report  of  the  few  who  had 
witnessed  his  exertions  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, now  thronged  the  space  allotted  for  spec- 
tators; and  leaving  his  poor  Therese  more 
feeble  and  exhausted  than  he  had  ever  yet 
seen  her,  the  strong  man,  after  kissing  again 
and  again  her  cold  and  colourless  lips,  once 
more  went  forth  to  expose  himself  to  public 
wonder.  His  limbs  trembled  and  his  temples 
throbbed  whilst  he  again  assumed  the  dress  he 
was  accustomed  to  wear;  the  very  efibrt  of 
fastening  his  sandals  seemed  too  much  for  him ; 
cold  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  the 
beating  of  his  pulse  seemed  audible :  but  the 
heavy  weights  were  placed  before  him,  and, 
hailed  by  shouts  and  acclamations,  the  strong 

man  proceeded  with  his  task. 

«  •  •  • 

*^  Poor  Frederick  knelt  weeping  by  theoorpae 
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of  his  mother;  but  the  orphan  boy  was  the 
only  mourner : — ^in  the  same  hour  that  Tberese 
oeaaed  to  breathe,  her  husband  fell  dead  upon 
the  stage :  the  iron  weights  rolled  heavily  from 
UiB  to  the  feet  of  the  spectators ;  for  the  strong 
man  had  broken  a  blood-vessel." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Oh  1  Dime  him  not,  unless  it  be 

Id  terms  I  shall  not  blush  to  hear : 
Oh !  name  him  not ;  though  false  to  me. 

Forget  not  he  was  once  so  dear. 
Oh  !  think  of  former  happy  days, 

When  none  could  breathe  a  dearer  name ; 
And  if  you  can  no  longer  praise. 

Be  silent,  and  forbear  to  blame. 

"  Your  story  has  deeply  interested  me,* 
said  George  Hanson :  *^  do  you  know  what  be- 
came of  the  boy  ?" 

'^  No ;  I  left  Lille  the  following  day :  he 
very  probably  was  taken  from  the  town  by 
some  itinerant  showman,  and  taught  his  poor 
father's  trade.  I  never  now  see  a  man  distort 
his  body,  or  risk  his  life  upon  a  rope,  that 
I  do  not  remember  there  may  be  some  loved 
being  on  a  sick  bed  for  whose  support  be 
exerts  himself,  and  ovor  whom  be  will  that 
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night  keep  watch.  And  is  it  not  the  same 
with  us  ?  We  are  spared  their  painful  and 
dangerous  feats ;  but  is  not  the  effort  a  severe 
one,  when  we  feign  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and 
afkct  to  laugh,  though  the  heart  is  heavy? 
I  therefore  rejoice  at  the  fair  prospect  my 
child  has  before  her;  for  I  do  believe  you 
love  her,  sir,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  her 
happy.'' 

**  She  deserves  happiness,"  said  George,  with* 
drawing  his  eyes  from  the  gaze  of  the  old 
man,  and  stooping  to  pluck  a  flower  at  his 
feet. 

^*  Desert  J  in  this  world,  is  small  security 
for  happiness.  But  I  do  rejoice  in  her  being 
snatched  from  a  life  of  public  exertion ;  and 
gentle,  unoffimding,  and  affectionate  as  she  is, 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  could  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  neglect.or  injure  her.'" 

*^  You  cannot  fear  it,^  replied  George. 

*^  For  my  owp  part,  I  will  not,  if  I  can  avoid 
it,  owe  anything  to  her  elevation :  it  would 
be  painful  to  me  to  hear  it  said,  *  He  has 
married  his  child  to  a  wealthy  man.  who  supr 
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ports  him/  I  have  determined  to  make  one 
trial  in  the  metropolis, — I  am  permitted  to  do 
so,— and  should  I  be  successful,  a  lucratiye  en* 
gagement  will  be  the  result.  I  have  made  every 
arrangement,  and  shall  go  to  London  almost 
immediately  after  my  benefit  I  can*  rely  upon 
my  child^s  discretion ;  and  as  my  absence  will 
be  short,  I  shall  leave  her  here  until  my  re* 
turn.  Should  my  success  lead  to  a  permanent 
engagement  in  London,  I  shall  return  and  fetch 
her ;  should  I  fail — I  must  return  and  plod  on 
to  my  grave  in  the  old  way." 

**  You  leave  your  daughter  here  ?  you  may 
depend  on  my  attention  to  her." 

^*  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  depend  on  her 
not  receiving  your  visits  until  my  return.  I 
shall  not  be  absent  more  than  a  week.  When 
I  return,  I  shall  ask  you  to  confide  to  me  your 
plans  for  the  future.  You  are  very  young,  sir, 
and  I  may  be  blamed  for  encouraging  you  to 
unite  yourself  to  my  daughter;  but /am  cdd, 
and  may  soon  be  called  away :  no  wonder,  tbco, 
that  I  should  cling  to  one  who  offers  her  pro- 
tection.  We  must  thoroughly  understand  each 
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other :  I  will  saiietion  do  long  eDgagei^ent*—- 
But  enough  of  this  tar  the  present ;  it  is  time 
we  dioald  walk  towards  the  town.^ 

Thej  both  rose  and  slowly  retraced  their 
slepa  ;  and  both  were  silent  and  abstracted. 

Irritated  with  his  former  friends,  and  thrown 
perpetually  in  the  way  of  a  girl  so  fascinating 
as  Mary  Middleton,  perhaps  few  young  men 
will  wonder  that  he  forgot  the  more  retiring 
and  uncultivated  chaims  of  Kate.  But  Kate 
had  been  his  first  love,  and  forgetfulness  could 
be  only  temporary:  charmed  as  he  might  be 
by  the  Toice  and  accomplishments  of  the  actress, 
erery  act  of  his  that  tended  to  entangle  him 
with  her,  and  to  alienate  him  from  Mapleton, 
too  surdy  led  the  way  to  future  deep  regret. 

But  no  such  thoughts  now  entered  the  mind 
of  the  young  amateur :  Romeo'*s  costume  was 
a  matter  of  impcnrtance,  the  rehearsals  occupied 
mudi  of  his  time,  and  all  his  other  hours  were 
passed  with  the  fascinating  JuUet,  who  no 
loDger  had  any  reason  to  conceal  from  him 
the  devoted  affection  with  which  he  had  in^ 
wfhed  her.    Hera  was  a  first  love,  and  she 
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never  knew  a  second:  be  h%d  already  pro* 
fessed  to  love  another,  and  having  been  once 
forsworn,  who  shall  expect  constancy  from  him  1 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  young  girl 
so  situated,  receiving  the  undisguised  homage 
of  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Hanson's  station,  could 
escape  scandal.  The  gossips  of  Danesford  had 
long  taken  cognizance  of  their  proceedings; 
and  the  shrugs  and  knowing  looks  of  Mr. 
Skinflint,  whenever  his  friend  was  mentioned^ 
seemed  to  imply  the  worst.  These  imputa- 
tions, however,  by  no  means  injured  the  ap-> 
proaching  benefit.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
the  public  appear  sometimes  to  like  a  little 
mischief  in  public  characters ;  and  young  ladies 
who  ought  to  be  supposed  to  know  nothing 
of  Mistress  This  and  Miss  7%a/,  except  as  the 
representatives  of  dramatic  characters  on  the 
stage,  now  discuss  their  private  demerits  and 
their  exceedingly  uninteresting  amours  .in  a 
manner  much  too  knowing. 

Everyplace  in  the  Danesford  theatre  was  taken^ 
for  the  evening  of  Mr.  Middleton^s  benefit; 
and  even  the  musicians  were  to  be  invisible^ 
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tbirt  their  places  night  be  turned  to  account. 
In  geheiti,  the  parts  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
are  etiacted  by  two  good  people  who  care  no 
mbre  for  each  other  than  Lady  Capulet  cares 
for' the  man  at  the  back  of  the  gallery;  the 
ardent  young  Montague,  perhaps,  secretly  con- 
sidering his  Juh'et  a  dowdy,  while  the  fair 
Capulet  looks  upon  him  as  a  vulgar  stick  of 
a  i!nan*     But  there  was  no  want  of  reality  in 
the  loves  of  the  two  young  and  handsome 
representatives  of  the  hero  and   heroine    on 
this  occasion ;  and  there  was  an  intensity  in 
their  passion,  and  therefore  an  illusion  about 
their  sorrows,  that  produced  a  very  great  im- 
pression on  the  spectators. 

Every  hand  gave  token  of  approbation,  and 
ever^  voice  spoke  in  praise,  save  the  hands 
and  the  voice  of  one  solitary  person  in  the 
pit, — and  that  was  a  member  of  the  family  at 
Mapleton  Rectory. 

The  play-tickets  given  by  George  to  Mrs. 
Podd  on  the  evening  of  her  visit  to  his  lodgings 
had  been  carried  home  in  her  pocket,  as  eri- 
denoes  of  his  scarcely  credible  delinquency, 
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.  rather  than  as  means  by  which  she  or  any  of 
the  family  might  gain  admission  to  the  scene 
of  his  disgrace;  and  after  being  indignantly 
exhibited  to  poor  Kate  and  her  sister,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  fireplace,  there  to  be 
consumed  the  next  time  that  a  fire  was  lighted. 

*^  Though  the  weather  is  hot,^  said  she,  '*  I 
should  like  to  have  a  blaze,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  those  abominations  bum  P 

**  Well,  for  my  part,**  said  Jane,  '^  I  should 
like  to  see  him  act." 

**  Ohy  Jane,  do  not  say  so  P  replied  Kate. 

*^  Why,  if  he  is  to  act,  my  seeing  him  will  not 
add  to  the  mischief;  and  I  do  so  love  a  play  1*^ 

**  I  would  just  as  soon  go  to  see  him  hung  !^ 
said  Mrs.  Podd. 

^^  Oh  !  now  you  are  worse  than  Jane.^  "^ 

^^  Worse  than  Jane,  indeed !  worse  than 
Jane  !^  cried  Mrs.  Podd,  glad  to  vent  her 
passion  on  somebody.  *^  Is  that  the  way  you 
speak  to  old  age  and  infirmity,  and  to  one  who 
has  nursed  you ! — and  of  your  sister  tool  though 
that  I  don't  so  much  mind,  for  she  is  «  fool 
to  wish  to  go.'* 
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'^  I  ctn  make  aliowaxioes  for  the  natural 
eariont  J  of  youth,'*  replied  Kate  quietly. 

"  Ohf  yon  can  make  allowances  for  ker  /^ 

^^  Yes,  and  for  you  too^  dear  nurse;  for 
year  fedings  are  excited;  you  are  mortified, 
hflRt  at  the  conduct  of  one  you  love;^  and 
Kate  kissed  her  affectionately. 

''  Tins  is  all  stuff,  my  dear,*^  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Podd,  returning  the  kiss  and  wiping  her  eyes ; 
^  we  ought  to  forget  him.^ 

^  Forget  him  if  you  can,  nurse,"  replied 
Kate ;  ^  and  /—if  I  cannot  forget,  will  think 
of  him  without  resentment,  and  pray  that  he 
may  be  happy." 

^  But  I  \n  sure  you  donH  want  to  make 
use  of  those  dirty  tickets  1"^  said  the  old  womany 
peering  ammig  the  coals. 

'^  CSertunly  not :  even  Jane,  I  ^m  sure,  on 
eonsideration,  will  not  wish  to  go.^ 

^  I  always  know  that  your  judgment,  Kate, 
ia  better  than  mine." 

"  Very  well,  then,— 4here  let  'em  bum  in 
the  first  autumnal  fire^"  said  Mrs.  Podd ;  and 
willing  by  active  employment  to  change  the 
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ruffled  current  of  her  ideas,  she  snatched  Hip 
her  stick,  hurried  away,  and  the  pat-pat  of 
her  high  shoe  soon  resounded  on  the  paved 
floor  of  the  kitchen. 

Two  days  afterwards,  one  of  those  chilly 
days  came  which  now  and  then  remind  us 
that  we  have  made  a  mistake  when  we  8U(h 
posed  summer  was  arrived.  Mr.  Leslie  com- 
plained of  the  cold,  and  in  the  evening  a  bright 
cheerful  fire  blazed  in  the  grate.  Kate  in- 
voluntarily sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  play- 
tickets; — not  that  she  had  any  idea  of  using 
them,  but  she  would  have  boarded  them  uj> 
among  other  sad  or  pleasant  records  connected 
with  her  father's  now  alienated  pupil.  Tbey 
had  been  sent  by  him  as  a  present,  his  last 
present;  one  that  under  the  circumstances  might 
be  deemed  by  some  persons  almost  an  insult ; 
but  then  she  acquitted  him.  *'  He  may  be 
thoughtless,  careless,  ungrateful,^  she 
to  herself;  *'  but  I  will  not  believe  that 
would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  deliberate  un- 
kindness  to  me :  no,  he  could  not  mean  to  iti- 
suit  me.'' 
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motion;  she  therefore  sought  her  out,  really 
fearing  that  this  restlessness  of  body  betrayed 
disquietude  of  mind. 

^^  I  am  afraid  you  are  iU,""  said  she. 

'^  III !  what  should  I  be  ill  about  ? — never 
was  better  in  my  life." 

'^  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,  dear  nurse,^  replied 
Kate,  intending  to  make  no  further  remark  on 
the  subject. 

**  Well,  but  what  should  make  you  think  I 
was  ill,  I  wonder !  I  hate  to  be  thought  ill 
when  I  ^m  perfectly  well.  Do  I  leave  anything 
undone  that  IVe  been  accustomed  to  attend 
to  ?  or  do  I  look  more  abominable  than  I  used 
to  do  ?" 

<'  My  dear  Mrs.  Podd,**  said  Kate, ''  I  am 
sorry  if  you  are  o£Fended ;  but,  spite  of  your 
displeasure,  I  must  now  say  that  I  *m  sure  you 
are  not  well.  When  anybody  so  good-temper- 
ed as  yourself  becomes  irritable  about  trifles, 
illness  is  always  the  cause.^ 

'' Irritable  !  — am  I?— Yes,  I  know  I'm 
changed ;  and  1  'm  sure  if  I  'm  cross  to  you, 
I  must  be  a  very  bad  old  woman.  —  I  am  a 
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«But  how  uDlucky  you  did  not  say  so  before 
the  tickets  were  destroyed  T' 

Mrs.  Podd  almost  blushed  as  she  took  from 
her  pocket  the  paper  that  contained  them. 

*^  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  and  I  must 
change  characters,'^  said  Kate  with  a  melan- 
choly smile.  *^  You  shall  be  the  giddy  girl, 
and  /  the  stay-at-home  matron.^ 

*^  Don'^t  make  sport  of  me,  Kate,  and  don't 
look  at  me  in  that  sad  sort  of  smiling  way,  for 
I  can't  bear  it;  'tis  so  unlike  the  way  you 
used  to  smile.  The  crying  face  which  I've 
now  and  then  seen  you  have  after  saying  a  bad 
lesson  was  not  near  so  melancholy  as  that  smile." 

^^  Do  not  talk  to  me  thus  if  you  mean  me  to 
smile  at  all,''  said  Kate :  ^^  take  the  ticket  you 
intend  to  use,  and  give  me  the  rest  No  one 
will  know  of  your  absence  but  Jane  and  myself: 
I  'm  sure  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  evening.'' 

**  Pleasant !  do  you  really  suppose,  Kate,  I 
go  there  for  pleasure  ?  I  donH  know  why  I 
go, — I  want  to  see  him  do  that  which  I  hate 
him  for  doing ! — yet  I  must  go.^ 

I   do  not  think  your   going    unnaiural^ 


<c 
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Mne;  you  wish  to  tee  him  once  again,  ami 
jou  know  it  is  not  now  probable  that  we  shall 
efer  meet  him  here^ 

^  Turtle,— that  is  it,  I  suppose :  I  am  an  old 
Ibol ;  but  don^t  let  people  know  how  foolidi  I 


^  I  will  sit  up  for  you  myself,^  said  Kate. 

^Oh,  thank  you;  and  then,  you  know,  I 
tdl  you  all  about  it,— that  is— shall  I P*^ 

^  Not  one  word, — ^promise  me  that ;  and  let 
us  now  agree  never  to  name  him.** 

"  Never  P'' 

"^Dear  nurse,  never; — ^that  is,  not  tiU  you 
have  some  intelligence  to  communicate  of  vital 
hnport  to  himself, — his  success  in  life,  his — 
Mb  DMrriage ;  or— -or — should  anything  happen 
td  Um,  let  me  fed  certain  that  I  shall  be  told 
by  you.    But,  for  my  sake,  never  allude  to  the 


^  I  promise,*  replied  the  old  woman,  shaking 
her  liead  and  turning  up  her  eyes  most  pite- 
onsly.  And  we  have  now  said  enough  to  ex- 
plain how  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  night  of 
Mr.  IGddleton^s  benefit,  old  Mrs.  Podd,  in  her 

VOL.  I.  L 
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worst  bonnet,  wrapped  up  in  an  old  cloak,  and 
without  any  companion,  was  seated  in  the  centre 
of  the  pit. 

Every  honied  word  uttered  l^  the  lovers  in 
that  most  exquisite  play  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  her  heart.  But  that  was  not  the 
worst ;  for,  sitting  where  she  did,  surrounded 
by  strangers,  and  those  of  not  very  refined  deli- 
cacy, she  heard  all  the  scandalous  rumours  of 
Danesford  respecting  the  young  couple  before 
her, — facts  being,  as  is  usual,  so  mingled  with 
exaggeration,  that  George^s  conduct  was  not 
only  painted  in  darker  colours  than  it  deserved, 
but  cruel  imputations,  utterly  unfounded,  were 
cast  upon  the  innocent  and  beautiful  dibntanie. 
Mrs.  Podd  had  no  opportunity  of  sifting  the 
remarks  of  her  garrulous  neighbours,  taking 
what  was  truth,  and  rejecting  what  was  false* 
hood.  She  therefore  listened  until  the  grey 
hairs  on  her  head,  by  erecting  themselvte, 
threatened  to  dislodge  her  bonnet;  and  when 
the  curtain  again  rose,  and  the  culprits  i^gain 
stood  before  her,  instead  of  joining  in  the  ap- 
plause of  those  around  her,  she  could  have 
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hissed  them  with  all  the  angry  yenom  of  a  ser- 
pent, or  hurled  at  them  oranges  from  the  basket 
of  the  fruit-woman  who  stood  near. 

But  Mrs.  Podd  retained  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  avoid  the  commission  of  any  rash, 
outrageous  act.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
tragedy,  she  bustled  out  of  her  place,  unable 
to  bear  it  one  moment  longer,  and,  sqi^eezing 
herself  over  the  If  ps  of  her  neighbours,  tread- 
ing with  her  high  shoe  on  many  of  their  toes, 
she  at  last  got  out  of  the  theatre  and  walked 
towards  the  quiet  home  of  the  Leslies. 

Kate  let  her  in :  the  old  woman  threw  her 
arms  round  the  girPs  neck  and  burst  into  tears, 
and,  without  exchanging  one  word,  they  sepa- 
rated £or  the  night. 


l2 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  Ml  iiot  beliere  Lore's  wreath  will  pain 

The  hands  that  weare  itj 
That  when  no  summer  flowers  remain, 
Love's  wreath  becomes  a  galling  chain  I 

— 1 11  not  beliere  it 

1 11  not  believe  man  wins  a  heart  « 

To  wound  and  grieve  it  I 
That  when  sad  tears  unbidden  start. 
The  once  fond  lover  will  depart  I 

— 1 11  not  believe  it. 

No  sounds  had  reached  George  Hanson's  ear 
but  those  of  flattery  and  adulation ;  and  when 
the  play  was  over,  a  few  of  his  gay  associates 
met  at  his  lodgings  to  drink  champagne  and 
"  talk  it  all  over.'' 

The  extraordinary  beauty  of  Mary  Middle- 
ton  was  praised  again  and  again ;  and  the  good 
fortune  of  an  admirer  who  was  so  evidently 
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^  admired  was  proclaimed  over  sparkling  bum- 
pers which  Oeorge  failed  not  to  pledge. 

Never  yet  thwarted  from  his  very  boyhood 
in  a  single  desire,  was  Oeorge  Hanson  now  to 
be  controlled  by  the  poor  Rector  of  Mapleton  ? 
No :  the  unanimous  decision  of  his  associates 
was  against  such  undue  obedience  on  his  part^ 
and  such  presumptuous  interference  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Leslie.  Was  he,  then,  to  marry  Mary 
Middleton,  in  opposition  to  the  schoolmaster^s 
wishes?  No:  they  talked  in  a  far  different 
strain ;  and  (George  dared  not,  at  least  in  their 
presence,  indulge  even  in  a  dream  of  such  ho- 
nourable intentions. 

To  what  abyss,  then,  were  mere  casual  com- 
panions, aided  by  his  own  selfish  indulgence  of 
every  wild  wish,  leading  him  ?  He  knew  not, 
be  cared  not ;  he  drove  thought  from  him,  as 
he  had  ever  done  when  reflection  became  irk* 
some.  Thus  far  he  had  gone  without  preme* 
ditated  evil :  his  abandonment  of  old  friends, 
his  dissipation  with  new  associates^— his  neglect 
of  one  to  whom  he  had  appeared  devoted,  and 
his  sudden  devotion  to  another,  were  all  the 
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acts  of  a  youth  accustomed  to  yield  to  every 
new  impulse.  We,  who  can  only  detail  facts, 
and  who  have  not  the  power  of  bringing 
in  extenuation  what  are  indescribable;  the 
quick  feelings,  the  warm  affections»  the  wish 
to  please,  the  ready  smile  when  he  had  the 
power  of  gratifying  others,  the  ready  tear 
when  he  was  conscious  of  having  given  oflence; 
•— uie  may  appear  too  lenient  to  his  errors. 
But  to  know  such  a  boy,  and  see  in  his  noble 
nature  every  latent  seed  of  kindness  and  good- 
ness, and  yet  to  know  that  all  has  been  per- 
verted—ruined by  indulgence,  (or  rather  by 
self-indulgence  in  the  parent,  which  has  led 
to  neglect  of  the  child :)  this  indeed  Js  terri- 
ble ;  and  when  the  natural  good  qualities  tif 
the  youth  have  won  our  best  affectiona,  may 
we  not  mourn — ay,  may  we  not  *'  dt  down  and 
weep,^  when  we  see  the  fair  garden  overrun 
with  rank  weeds,  and  know  that  their  paison- 
ous  exhalations  must  in  a  very  short  period 
exterminate  every  pure  flower  that  once  pro- 
mised to  adorn  it ! 
"  Come,  Hanthon,  my  boy,  another  glath  P 
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cried  Mr.  Skinflint,  who  on  this  evening  bad 
wished  to  play  what  he  called  *^  MercuthioJ^ 
But  that  part  having  been-  rescued  by  the 
good  Mise  of  old  Middkton,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  real  actor,  he  had  represented 
♦*  Count  dy  Parith  /*— ^^  Another  bumper  to 
the  health  of  die  incomparable  Mary.** 

The  glasses  were  all  replenished,  and,  as 
is  the  custom  among  such  revellers,  the  name 
of  a  pure  and  beautiful  giri  was  bandied  from 
lip  to  lip,  as  an  excuse  for  further  indulgence 
in  wine,  when  infinitely  too  much  had  been 
drunk  ahready. 

**  Why,  George,  my  good  fellow,'^  0aid  one, 
draining  his  ghiss,  **  we  shall  never  see  you 
now,  I  suppose  you  will  hang  out  for  ever  at 
old  Middkton^s  lodgings.* 

*^  Indeed  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,*  replied 
Hanson:  ^that  will  be  forbidden  ground  to 
me  after  to-morrow.'^ 

*^  After  to-morrow  !  why  so  ?^  inquired  Fan- 
court. 

^^  Because  Middleton  is  going  to  London : 
be .  ia   to  act .  at  one  of  the  great   London 
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theatres,  and  if  successfully^  he  will  be  engaged 
there." 

**  Very  likely ;  but  what  hai  that  to  do 
with  your  not  being  admitted  at  his  lodg- 
ings ?" 

''  Come,  tell  uth  all  about  it  * 

"  Oh,  merely  that  the  old  man  has  made  it 
a  f)oint  with  me  that  his  daughter  will  receite 
no  visits  during  his  absence.'' 

**  Excellent !  the  cheese  is  to  be  left  on  the 
shelf,  but  the  mouse  is  desired  not  to  toudi 
it  !"*  said  one  of  George's  new  friends. 

''  Oh,  that  abthurd  old  Mithter  Bfiddle- 
ton  f*  cried  Skinflint,  laughing. 

**  But,  I  say.  Skinflint  !**  replied  the  other ; 
^^  what  will  the  mouse  do  when  the  cat^a 
away  ?* 

^*  Oh,  the  poor  innothent  mouthe !  only  look 
at  him  !" 

**  Really ,"*  said  George,  "  this  nonsense  is 
all  very  well  among  ourselves;  but  it  most 
not  go  further :  Miss  Middlet<»i^s  name  is  not 
to  be  trifled  with.** 

<^  Certainly  not,**  replied  Fanoourt;  adding 


la :  (^.  iibi8per»  /^  By-and-by  we  H  .  talk . :  Up 
matter  over ;  for  if  Middleton  is  really  goipg 
to  tha  BietropoUs,  you  ought,  as  that  fellow 

I,  to ^  .       .,.., 


C( 


Hush  r*  replied  George :  **  they  wiU  som 
leave  us ;  more  of  that  when  they  are  gone.^ 

The  revellers  soon  departed,  and  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  a  fine  spring  morning,  George 
Hanson  was  left  in  his  apartments  with  a 
heated  brain,  and  no  better  Mentor  by  his  side 
tlian  the  Honourable  Fitzville  Fancourt^r^- 
dizzy  with  flattery  and  applause,  with  tempta^» 
tioa  thrown  in  his  path,  and,  spite  of  many 
natural  good  qualities,  with  no  steady  prin* 
dples^  and  no  proper  sense  of  religion  to  re- 
train him. 

There  are  few  men  who  cannot  remember 
being  at  some  period  of  early  life  associated 
with  some  gay  unprincipled  companion  like 
Mr.  Fancpurt,  whose  manners  were  sufficiently 
attiactive  to  gloss  over,  for  a  short  period^ 
the  errors  which  in  one  less  polished  would 
have  been  disgusting.  The  most  innocent  may 
for  a  moment  be  dazzled ;  but  the  maxims^  of 
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good  parents  will  not  be  forgotten-^-the  Ugh 
principles  early  inculcated  will  assett  their 
doe  influence,  and  the  profligate  asaodaftt  will 
be  tolerated  with  reluctance,  while  his  pdwer 
of  doing  injury  will  be  neutralised.  But,  in 
such  hands,  what  can  we  hope  for  the  youth 
whose  remembrance  of  a  mother  is  coupled 
with  no  maxim  of  morality,  and  no  precept 
of  religion?  Idleness,  ignorance,  and  ad£- 
indulgenoe,  form  the  soil  in  which,  when  the 
seeds  of  vice  are  sown,  a  rank  abundant  har- 
yest  must  arise. 

A  rake  from  his  very  boyhood,  and  an  adept 
in  every  petty  dissipation  which  Danesford 
could  ofler,  he  listened  with  delight  to  the 
details  of  a  metropolitan  career  from  one  who 
seemed  to  know  its  most  secret  haunts. '  The 
idea  of  marrying  any  one  at  his  early  age 
was  spoken  of  with  ridicule,  not  <m  account  of 
the  imprudence  of  early  marrii^get,  but  be* 
cause  matrimony  wiu  an  inconTcnient  incum- 
brance to  a  youth  of  spirit:  but  marrying 
an  unknown,  poor,  provincial  actressy  no  nmC- 
ter  what  might  be  her  beauty  or  her  worth, 
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or  4o  what  degree  her  affections  might  hav«  been 
dmdy  won  by  assidiiouB  attentions,  wte  an  ab- 
sordky  iiet  for  a  moment  to  be  contemplated. 

B2re  the  two  friends  separated,  the  harden- 
ed l^rtine  had  startled  even  G^rge  with  his 
suggestions. 

Let  no  parent  accuse  Mr.  Middkton  of  cul- 
paUe  neglect  in  leaving  an  only  daughter  un- 
protected in  his  lodgings  at  Danesford  while 
be  went  to  attend  ta  the  duties  of  his  profes^ 
Am  in  London.  The  rjch  man  with  ease  could 
avoid  doing  so;  but  the  actor  could  neither 
afibrd  to  take  his  child  with  him,  nor  to  place 
bei^  under  female  protection  during  his  absence. 
He  felt  implicit  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  ' 
her  conduct,  and  1^  her  without  anxiety  about 
ber  wdfiure,  certain  that  until  his  return  even 
ber  accepted  lover  would  not  gain  admission 
under  his  roof. 

Women  of  a  higher  rank  are  guarded  by 
a  hundred  delicate  refinements  and  observances 
unattainable  by  the  poor.  The  male  protect- 
ort  the  carriage,  or  the  servant,  is  ever  within 
can ;  they  are  never  left  unguarded,  and  they 
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are  blamed  if  they  stir  withoat  atteDdaacei 
With  all  these  incalculable  advantagies,  such 
women  have  fallen  victims  to  the  persevering 
ingenuity  of  a  lover.  But  the  country  actress, 
ere  distinction  in  her  profession  has  given  her 
wealth  and  consequence,  may  be  left  a  loody 
lodger  in  some  disreputable  neighbourhood: 
if  no  father  or  brother  be  at  hand,  has  ske 
servants  to  attend  her  to  the  theatre,— has  she 
a  carriage  to  convey  her  home  at  hours  wbich 
are  necessarily  late  ?  If  such  women  do  fall, 
let  us  remember  only  their  trials  and  tempt»* 
tions,  and  turn  with  greater  admiration  to  those 
so  situated  who  have  passed  the  ordeal  without 
*  even  incurring  suspicion  ! 

Mr.  Middleton  was  gone ;  and  when  George 
Hanson  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  faia 
lodgings  to  inquire  after  Mary,  the  woman  of 
the  house,  obedient  to  the  instructioDS  given 
her,  stated  that  Mary  was  well  and  grateful 
for  his  attention,  but  that  until  her  fatbar^a 
return  she  must  decline  receiving  his  visita. 

Opposition  never  yet  deterred  Oeorga  fipom 
attempting  the  attainment  of  any  desirsd  ob-> 


jeot^  Jie  fienisted  in  calUng^  and  vam  fttways 
cotuteously  repulsed  with  the  same  exeuwd' 
Mr-  FanoDort  was  astonished  at  what  he  calMt 
the  peixerering  prudery  of  the  little  actress,; 
but  he  asBured.Oeorge  of  his  conviction  Ihat 
it  was  all  artifice,  to  entan^e  him  more  ck»dy 
in  ber  toils,  and  to  inveigle  him  into  malrii 
mony  on  her  father's  return. 

^'  It  is  the  way  with  them  all !"  said  be  a 
^  the  fath^  is  an  old-stager,  and  this  demare 
sedusicm  of  the  girl  duiing  his  absence  is  » 
mere  stage^ck."  •  n 

^  By. heavens  r  cried  George,  **  I  have  not 
sec»  her  lor  three  days>  and  I  swear  to  yovL 
I  love  her  even  better  than  I  was  aware  of."    / 

^^Just  the  object  Miss  Middleton  had 'in 
view  !  She  knew  that  barring  the  door  agaioaft 
you,  would  osnly  make  you  the  more  anxipli^ 
to  dtmb  in  at  the  window." 

^  And  in  at  the  window  I  must  climb  if 
I  can  obtain  admission  in  no  otheK  way.*** 

^<  No,  no,  /  bar  that :  there  '11  be  a  devil  oC 
a  cow  to  very  Uttle  purpose.  They  'IL  send  lor 
the  pc4my  Aod  we  may  be  vastly  annoyed^ 
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*'  When  I  talk  of  entering  the  window  by 
force,  I  protest  it  is  with  no  eTil  intent:  I 
only  want  to  see  her,  to  converse  with  her,^ 
in  fact,  to  assure  myself  that  she  really  lores 
me.^ 

*^  Love  you  !  to  be  sure  she  does,  to  de* 
speration ;  —  she  would  run  away  with  you 
to-morrow.'' 

*^  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Fancourt ; 
she  would  do  no  such  thing.^ 

**  Wouldn't  she  ?*'  replied  Fancourt.  "  Well, 
then,  it  would  be  a  great  charity  to  make  her 
happy  against  her  will.  I  think  1 11  run  away 
with  her  myself; — you  'U  wait  shilly-shally  till 
old  Middleton's  return." 

*^  You  are  jesting,  I  know,**  said  GeiMrge ; 
'*  but  you  must  not  jest  on  such  a  subject. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? — I  must  obtain 
an  interview  with  her.'' 

^*  And  so  you  shall ; — that  is,  if  you  H  leave 
it  all  to  me.  When  is  old  Sock-and-busUn 
expected  home  again  ?^ 

**  In  five  days."" 
In  three  I  promise  you  an  interview.    We 
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wfll  idee  im  early  liiimer  together  oaPriday, 
and  thut  evfinmg  jou  AaU  meet  her  again/' 
-  Omthe  «Teiiing  of  the  day  on  whidi  Aia 
con?eraatiop  occnrred^  old  Mrs.  Hai^ey^  Mr. 
Middleton's  landlady,  had  the  honour  of 
drinking  tea  with  Mr.  Silverthom,  Mr.  Fan- 
court's  ecmfidential  yalet. 

Mrs.  Hawley  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
an  dd  actress  ;—*boni9  not  actually  on  the  stage, 
but  one  night  after  her  mother  had  perfornicd 
Littk  Pickle,  sung  three  songs,  and  danced  a 
bompipe!  She  wasj  as  soon  as  she  could 
toddle,  led  in  as  a  young  prince  to  be  mop* 
dered,  or  a  babe  in  a  wood ;  and  then^  at  finir 
jears  of  agei^  she  used  to  hang  in  tbe  air  at 
the  end  of  a  wire^  in  inutated  nakedness,  with 
a  blue  gauze  tunic,  doing  an  ai^l  or  a  fairy. 
When  scarce  in  her  teens,  she  did  tragedy, 
comedy,  opera,  and  farce,  all  equally  well;  and 
she  continued  this  profuse  exhibition  of  her 
talents  until,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty,  going 
down  a  trap-door  one  night  as  one  of  the 
fiiries,  she  was  precipitated  to  the  earth  and 
incapacitated  for  further  theatrical  exertion. 
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Being  no  longer  able  to  act  hendf^  she  then 
let  lodgings  to  actors  and  actresses  ;-:^e  sold 
oranges  and  ginger-pop  in  the  theatre^  and 
was  generally  considered  a  very  good  sort  of 
motherly  woman. 

With  Mrs.  Hawley,  Mr.  Middleton  and  his 
daughter  held  no  communication  beyond  the 
common  civilities  which  pass  at  street-doors^ 
or  on  staircases  between  lodging-house  keepers 
and  lodgers,  when  the  former  are  tolerably 
obliging  and  honest,  and  tlie  latter  quiet 
and  unobjectionable.  The  idea  of  leaving 
Miss  Middleton  under  the  care  of  the  wo- 
man of  the  house  never  entered  the  dd 
man's  thoughts.  When  Mr.  Hanson  or  any 
other  visitors  called,  she  was  told  what  reason 
to  give  for  the  young  lady^s  declining  to  re- 
ceive them ;  but  had  Mary  been  the  sole  in* 
habitant  of  the  house,  he  would  have  thought 
her  as  safe  as  in  the  lodgings  of  Mrs.  Hawley. 
We  may  also  add,  that,  holding  no  intercourse 
with  her,  he  considered  his  daughter  as  safe 
and  independent  in  her  house  as  die  would 
have  been  in  a  house  of  his  own. 
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There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  a  Woman 
of  Mnu  fiawley^s  liabits  and  character  lirink- 
ing^  first  her  tea,  and  then  her  brandy-and- 
water,  with  Mr.  Silverthorn ;  but  that  a  wo* 
man  of  her  age  should  have  been  sought  out 
to  enjoy  such  an  indulgence  was  surprising. 

Protracted  and  confidential  was  their  Ute^- 
tile:  and  when  she  was  thoroughly  in  her 
cups  (of  tea  or  something  else]^  the  valet  ven- 
tured to  hint  certain  schemes,  which  elicited 
from  her  chaste  lips  most  violent  objections. 
But  conditions  were  then  named  —  bribes  were 
offered ;  and  when  the  iniquitous  pair  sepa- 
rated that  night,  a  thoroughly  good  under- 
standing (or  rather,  an  abominably-bad  one^) 
existed  between  them. 

Hanson,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Fancourt,  discontinued  his  calls;  but  Mrs. 
Hawley,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself, 
contrived  to  let  Mary  understand  that  the 
poor  young  gentleman  who  had  called  so  often 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed. 
She,  however,  daily  laid  upon  the  table  of 
Mary^s  little  sitting-room  a  beautiful  bouquet. 
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with  Mr.  George  Hanson'^s  kind  regards.  Was 
it  not  natural  that  she  should  cherish  her 
flowers  with  the  fondest  care? — and  having 
acknowledged  her  aflection  for  him,  could  she 
do  less  than  weep  when  she  heard  of  his  ilK 
ness? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Write  on  the  sand  when  the  tide  is  low. 
Seek  the  spot  when  the  waters  flow ; 
Whisper  a  name  when  the  stonn  is  heard. 
Pause  that  echo  may  catch  the  word  : 
If  what  you  wrote  on  the  sand  should  last. 
If  echo  is  heard  mid  the  tempest's  hlast, — 
Then  believe,  and  not  till  titen, 
There  is  truth  in  the  vows  of  men  i 

Throw  a  rose  on  the  stream  at  room, 
Watch  at  ere  for  the  flower's  return ; 
Drop  in  the  ocean  a  golden  grain, 
Hope  'twill  shine  on  the  shore  again : 
If  the  rose  you  again  behold, 
If  you  gaze  on  your  grain  of  gold^ — 
Then  believe,  and  not  tUl  then^ 
There  is  truth  in  the  vows  of  men ! 

Mr.  Middleton's  dibut  in  London  was 
highly  successful^  and  he  returned  that  night 
to  his  hotel  with  the  plaudits  of  a  crowded 
audience  ringing  in  bis  ears. 
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^'  At  least,^  thought  the  old  man,  **  Mr. 
Hanson  will  not  now  be  the  son-in-lmw  of  an 
obscure  country  actor !  Such  as  my  profession 
is,  I  have  attained  eminence  in  it;  nor  shall 
I  be  beholden  to  him  for  my  daily  bread.'' 

The  next  morning  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  full  of  exultation  at  his  success, 
and  saying  that,  after  one  more  performancey 
having  finally  arranged  his  engagement  with 
the  manager,  he  should  return  to  Danesford 
on  the  following  Tuesday. 

But  Mary  received  no  letter;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  anxiety  about  her  lover^s  health, 
she  now  began  to  dread  that  some  accident 
had  befallen  her  father.  She  had  determined 
not  to  quit  the  house  during  his  absence^  for 
had  she  met  George,  how  could  she  have  pre» 
■  vented  his  joining  her?  She  therefore  pacfed 
her  small  apartment,  too  much  agitated  and  too 
anxious  to  read,  or  employ  herself  in  any  of  her 
usual  occupations. 

It  was  on  Saturday  that  her  iathei's  lettetr 
ought  to  have  reached  her:  he  had  named' diat 
as  the  day  on  which  she  wouU  hear '  fhMm 
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hiia ;  and,  aware  of  his  usual  regukritj,  her 
heart  sank  within  her  when,  having  heard  t^ 
postnum  at  the  door,  she  called  to  her  landlady 
to  ask  if  he  had  brought  her  a  letter,  and  was 
informed  that  Mrs.  Hawley  herself  was  the 
ofiXj  person  who  had  received  one* 

Mary  couM  not  account  for  her  father^s  si* 
lence ;  nor  had  she  the  conunon  consolation  or 
the  common  vent  for  the  ill-humour  of  a  disap- 
pointed correspondent.  She  could  not  scold  him 
for  his  apparent  negligence,  for  she  knew  not 
where  to  address  a  letter  for  him.  With  a  heavy 
heart  she  arranged  her  fresh  flowers  in  a  vaae 
on  her  table>  and  repeated  to  herself  her  fa- 
vourite scenes  in  '^  Romeo  and  Juliet.*^  Alas  t 
poor  girll  if  others  were  plotting  against 
thee,  most  unconsciously  wert  thou  removing 
from  thy  fond  heart  its  few  and  frail  defences. 

Sunday  brought  no  letter;  and  knowing 
thai  on  the  following  day  there  was  no  post 
from  London,  her  anxiety  became  intense.  To 
wbtm  could  she  apply  for  advice?  Her 
^bi^l^bts  flew  to  George  Hanson:  but  she 
l^KJi.  promised  hgr  father  that  she  would  hold 
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DO  intercourse  with  him,  and  at  last  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  wait  for  Tuesday^s  poet.  If 
she  then  received  no  intelligence  trom  her 
parent,  she  felt  that  she  should  be  justified 
in  confiding  her  apprehensions  to  the  man 
whose  addresses  that  parent  bad  sanctioned^ 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  his  better  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  might  <snggest 

How  dreadful  is  anadety  about  the  fate  of 
an  absent  friend,  when  the  lonely  hours  of  a 
long  day  are  passed  in  the  dwelling  which  the 
presence  of  that  friend  has  often  rendered 
cheerful!  The  vacant  chair,  the  desk  laid 
aside,  or  -the  closed  volume,  all  give  to  the 
chamber  an  air  of  desolaticm. 

Mary  rose  on  Monday  after  a  alee|dcH 
night,  and  heavy  indeed,  was  her  heart  when 
she  entered  her  sitting-room  at  reflecting  thift 
a  day  and  a  night  must  pass  ere  a  letter  oould 
reach  her.  But  though  she  could  expect  no 
letter,  was  it  not  possible  that  intcUignMe 
might  arrive  through  some  other  Ghannel,-n4hiBl 
her  father  himself  might  return,  or.  beffarought 
back  to  her  suffering  finoin  tome  derident? 
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Ijet  no  ooe  think  such  terrors  are  exagge- 
rated: to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  be 
separated,  parting  ever  brings  a  dread  of  some, 
thing  that  we  dare  not  scrutinize ;  and  when 
the  expected  letter  comes  not^  the  firmest 
nerrea  will  tremble. 

Every  carriage  that  passed  through  the 
street  that  day  attracted  her  to  the  window ; 
every  knock  at  the  door  startled,  and  made 
her  run  and  open  her  door  and  listen.  To* 
wards  evening  her  alarm  increased ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Hawley  entered  her  room  to  beg  she 
would  not  *^  give  way,^  but  take  a  bit  of  aiome* 
thing  for  htr  dinner,  she  declared  she  could 
not  eat,  and  requested  to  be  left  alone.  Again 
she  paced  her  narrow  apartment;  and  taking 
an  Barly  moss-rose  from  her  bouquet,  she 
gased  on  it,  as  if  friMn  thence  she  expected 
oonifbirt. 

*^  Surely,"  thought  she,  *^  were  there  any 
bad  news  to  communicate  about  himself,  my 
father,  to  spare  me  a  shock,  would  write  to 
Mr.  Hanson,  or  cause  him  to  be  written  to, 
that  he  might  break  it  to  me  gently.    Nothing 
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serious  am  be  the  matter.;  aod  yct-^-vl^  pff 
letter  r 

The  dark  hours  were  again  -  oomiDg  My 
—  those  hours  so  dreaded  by  the  •n'»y*M<j 
While  daylight  lasts,  there  are  aounda  m  ihf 
street;  and  though  to  look  forth  from  the 
window  has  brought  us  disappointment  again 
and  again,  still  we  can  gratify  our  eager  pif 
riosity:  and  there  is  some  relief  even  in  the 
impulse  of  expectation,  though  at  each  fiulwe 
we  sink  back  into  deeper  gloom.  Bat  nig^ 
had  now  closed  in;  and  by  the  light  of  ooa 
small  candle,  Mary  Middleton  still  walked,rup 
and  down  the  room,  or  paused  to  listen  to  ioqie 
distant  sound.  i^ 

There  was  a  loud  knock;  she  startedUlfa^ 
for  a  moment  was  unable  to  move :  but* 
ing  the  door  opened  and  voices  in  the 
she  rushed  to  the  top  of  the  small  Bttiscjltf 
and  eagerly  listened. 

^'  I  will  speak  to  the  young  lady  myi^^ 
said  Mrs.  Hawley ;  and  Mary  heard  thn.jaad 
lady  ascending  the  stairs.  ..      ..    ^-.^i 

It  was  fiot  her  father,  then ;  but  Mnk  0«r* 
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hj  had  eridentlj  something  to  ooHmmoicKte, 
rile  ihould  now  know  the  worst ;  and  as  tiicse 
ilbdnfjbtB  rapidly  passed  through  her  mind, 
her  strength  forsook  her,  and,  like  a  coward, 
she  shrsnk  back  into  the  room^  sank  down  in 
a  diair,  and  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  wo» 
mtm.  An  that  long  day  she  had  watched  and 
prqred  for  intelligence  of  her  father ;  yet  now 
siie  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been 
permitted  to  rest  without  informalion,  save  that 
wiiidi  she  might  receive  the  next  morning  in 
a  letter  written  by  his  own  dear  hand ! 

Mrs.  Hawley  entered  the  apartment  with  a 
dees  lire  countenance  and  a  curtsey,  but  seem- 
ed in  some  confusion,  as  if  uncertain  how  she 
should  word  the  communication  which  she  iu- 
tfaaded  to  make.  Mary  sat  motionless,  with 
C|^  fixed  on  her,  and  could  not  articulate 


^  Don't  be  frightened,  miss,^'  said  the  land- 

kiy. 

*■  My  fiither !  tell  me  the  worst,""  Mary  at 

length  murmured. 
'  *  1  *m  sure  I  'd  do  anything  for  you,  miss."" 

VOk  I.  X 
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"  Tell  me  the  truth  !* 
The  truth  T  replied  the  womaiL 
I  assure  you,^  said  Mary,  startiog  up, 
and  taking  the  landlady's  two  hands  in  her 
own, — '*  I  assure  you  I  can  bear  it :  anything^ 
better  than  suspense.  Have  yon  beard  of  faiih  ?^ 

«  /,  Miss !     No ;  but " 

*^  Somebody  has  heard,  then, — ^probably  Mr. 
Hanson.  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me,  or  to  gel 
me  the  information  instantly.^' 

^*  Oh,  if  you  would  but  see  Mr.  Hanson, 
Miss,  all  might  be  well  !^ 

*^See  him!   certainly — anybody:  but  per- 
haps you  know — ^has  anything  happened  P* 
^^  I  fear  there  is  something  wrong.** 
'<  You  are  desired  to  conceal  the  truth  flmfa 
me, — I  see  it." 

**  I  conceal  the  truth !"  stammered  Ae  wo» 
man. 

<«  Then  there  is  no  alternative,^  ezelaitNd 
Mary  ;  *'  I  must  see  Mr.  Hanson, — I  should  be 
wrong  now  to  hesitate ;  but  he  is  ill— umUe 
to  come  here." 

'<  There  is  a  persQn  bdow  who  will  take 
you  to  him.** 
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^'  Let  me  go  at  oDce,  then,'**  cried  Mary, 
hurrying  towards  the  door. 

**  You  were  forgetting  your  bonnet  and 
flhawl,'"  Mid  Mrs.  Hawley,  following  and  assist* 
ing  bet  to  put  them  on. 

**  True  r  said  Mary;  "  you  are  right — thank 
you.*"  With  rapid  steps  she  walked  from  the 
bouse  by  the  side  of  a  man  whose  face  she 
had  not  seen :  another  followed  close  behind 
her. 

'*  I  know  not  whither  I  am  going/^  said 
she :  ^  you  must  direct  me.^ 

*^  Mr.  Hanson  is  expecting  you,  madam,'' 
replied  a  voice  unknown  to  her. 

After  passing  through  two  or  three  streets, 
dark  aa  the  night  was,  she  knew  that  they 
had  left  the  houses,  for  she  heard  the  breeze 
murmuring  through  the  young  leaves  of  the 
trees.  In  an  instant  a  powerful  arm  encircled 
htr  waist  and  raised  her  from  the  ground ; 
she. was  hurried  into  a  carriage,  the  door  was 
dbtady  and  as  it  whirled  rapidly  away,  she 
iieard  the  voice  of  George  Hanson  and  feU 
itWickia  iahifi  anas. 
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CHAPTER  XX* 


'<  Be  comforted  V* 

You  say  with  kind  intent; 
Nor  would  I  shed 
Tears  for  the  dead. 

The  ptare,  the  innocent  I 
But  am  I  wrong 

In  being  thus  subdued. 
Whose  love  most  strong, 
And  tried  ao  long. 

Met  base  ingratitude? 
Could  sorrow  kill. 

You  would  not  use  mt  heie : 
But,  'gainst  my  will, 
I  linger  still, 

With  none  my  path  to  chter. 


V 
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Oailt  beamed  the  xnorniDg  sun  on  tlie  tam^ 
quil  village  of  Mapleton ;  and  Kate-  Ledk, 
as  she  sat  at  work  at  one  of  tbe  opeD'windonpa 
of  the  Rectory,  looked  forth  on  tbe.  btfddmg 
flowers  and  trees,  listened  to  lhe.ionga.«rtbe 
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birds,  and  felt  her  sad  heart  relieved  from 
some  of  its  depression. 

Tis  wicked  to  repine,*"  thought  she, 
while  surrounded  by  so  much  that  I  ought 
to  be  most  grateful  for!  a  tranquil  happy 
home,  a  father,  sister,  friends  who  love  me; 
and  shall  I  be  dissatisfied  because  one  hope — 
one,  too,  that  I  was  wrong  to  indulge,  has 
ended  in  disappointment  ?  No !  I  wiU  not 
pain  the  hearts  of  those  around  me  by  wear- 
ing a  face  of  gloom :  I  have  been  foolish,  cul- 
pable ;  oh  Ood,  forgive  and  strengthen  me  !" 

^  Gome,  Kate!"*^  cried  Jane,  entering  the 
room  prepared  for  a  walk;  *^I  am  going  to 
walk  with  my  father, — will  you  come  with 
usT 

^^  I  am  busy,''  replied  Elate  *.  ^  but  where 
are  you  going?" 

^^  Your  favourite  walk,  the  path  by  the 
mnlet** 

^  No,  not  there :  you  will  find  me  here 
wlun  you  return.'' 

'  ^  Wily,  it  used  to  be  your  favourite  walk  P* 
•  '^^180  it  was,  Jane,^  said  Kate  with  a 
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sigh;  but  looking  up  cheerfully^  ahe  added, 
"  and  so  it  shall  be  again ;  but  I  want  to  finiah 
what 'I  am  about .^ 

Through  the  green  teodrfls  that  shaded  lier 
window,  Kate  soon  saw  her  father  pass  down 
the  little  garden  leaning  on  Jaae^s  arm :  she 
watched  them  until  they  were  concealed  by 
the  trees,  and  then  she  resumed  her  work. 

**  Why  does  my  father  always  look  to  Jane 
for  support,"  thought  Kate,  *' instead  of  to  me, 
his  eldest  girl  ?  why,  but  because  he  has  been 
more  accustomed  to  find  her  ready  when  1m 
wanted  assistance !  I  have  been  devoting  my 
thoughts,  my  affections,  to  another ;  and  well 
do  I  deserve  the  mortification  which  my  own 
folly  has  occasioned !  Even  now,  I  think  of 
him  too  much.  Is  it  a  crime  to  think  of  him  ? 
No  !  for  I  have  driven  from  my  heart  every  sd- 
fish  feeling  of  love  or  of  resentment ;  and  suiriy 
to  be  anidous  for  the  reformation — ^nay,  for 
the  salvation — of  one  who  was  once  so  'dear -to 
us  all,  cannot  be  criminal.  Oh !  if  hereiAer 
I  may  but  hear  of  his  welfare,  of  his  eespeeta- 
bility,  I  shall  be  content.    And  I  skmll  live 
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to  besr  it  I  the  natural  good  qualities  of  his 
b«urt  cannot  be  wholly  perverted.  I  have 
myself  been  in  error ;  but  I  will  atone  for  the 
past«  aa  George  will  one  day  do, — ]i  wiU  be  a 
imtie  devoted  daughter!***  And  with  this  re- 
flection Butte  ro^  and  laid  aside  her  work,  with 
the  intention  of  following  her  father  and  her 
fflster. 

With  more  cheerfulness  than  she  had  felt 
for  many  weeks,  she  ran  to  her  room  to 
prepare  herself  for  her  ramble ;  when  having 
done  so,  in  closing  a  drawer,  the  neglected 
play-»ticket8,  and  several  trifling  presents  given 
bev  by  Oeorge  in  days  gone  by,  caught  her 
attention,  and  gathering  them  together,  she 
broi^ht  them  back  with  her  into  the  drawing- 
room,  with  the  intention  of  folding  them  up 
earefuUy  and  putting  them  by  in  her  own 
iitliedesk. 

.  /*  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  daily ,^  thought 
she, — I'Mt  is  better  that  I  should  not :  but  there 
con  be  no  harm  in  preserving  them,  and  here- 
after there  will  be  no  harm,  no  danger,  in  be- 
holding them.     Poor  fellow  !  were  every  young 
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man  to  have  his  boyish  towb  ti  Ibte  ttmeith* 
bered  and  quoted  as  proofs  of  ingntitode  ttbA' 
want  of  feeling,  who  would  escape  ceoiurt?'' 
Tis  /,  too,  alone  have  been  to  blame ;  I  forgiw' 
him— nay,  I  have  nothing  to  forgife*  FbM" 
George !  he  will  prosper  yet ;  he  will  be  gobd^ 
and  he  will  be  happy  !** 

She  laid  her  little  treasures  on  the  taU^f^' 
wiped  away  a  few  weak  tears,  and  proceeded 
to  open  her  desk.  At  that  moment  she  heud 
a  noise  in  the  passage  below ;  a  loud  and  Angry 
voice  inquiring  for  her  father,  and  Mrs.  Podd, 
first  with  civility,  and  then  passioDatdy,  d^= 
daring  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

Kate  ran  to  the  stair-head  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, if  the  gentleman's  business  was  nrgenty'' 
she  could  be  of  any  use  in  her  bthef^a  ab* 
sence ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  with  k  tehe* 
ment  declaration  that  he  would  not.  leave  the'' 
house  till  Mr.  Leslie's  return,  the  itmiger 
ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  room. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age^ 
stoutly  made,  and  of  a  florid  compleziott; 
His  whole  frame  shook  with  violent  agitatioot 


\9^,^^f;fim<.wm sdifocderad,  his  eye^  vild  ai^l. 
li|jfflfH»hnl»  wd  hiB  grey  hair  unoombed  hung 
acwtilj^arQiuid  his  high  bald  foreheads    His 
ng^t  .jy iri  grasped  a  large  stick,  on  which  hf 
ItflptTfor  mpgoTt ;  but  so  insuffieieat  was.  it  Uk- 
hia>.{HPeseBt  exhausted  state,  that,  ob  entmi^> 
the  apartment,  he  sank  back  against  the  waii^,: 
and  stared  at  Kate  for  a  moment  with  a  wiid 
unmeaning  glare,  which  she  could  not  bu^.; 
attiibute  to  madness.     Much  alarmed,  Siste.- 
stpod  before  him  undecided   what  she  ought  r 
tO(jdat  at  length,  with  a-  faltering  voicei  ^  * 
inqiiired  whether  she  could  be  of  any  use  V^- 
hihHt  ••«'•* 

.'/'iferform !  her  height — and  a  voice  almost 
as; sweet !^  exdaimed  the  old  man;  **  bat  not 
Kkf  Mary  1  oh,  no,  no  T 

t*  You  seem  agitated,  sir:  what  can  I  offer 
you?" 

.^^Qnly  tdl  me,  is  he  here?  put  him  into 
my  power,  the.  dastard  1^ 

*i«I  feaif  sir,  you  are  ill:  I  can  be  of*iSo 


use*" 


^  Pardpo  me,  I  know  not  what  I  say,<^but 

M  5 
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I  am  a  wretched  father,  andjou'nust'lbr^ve 
me ! — Is  he  here  ?** 

*'  If  your  child  is  a  pupil  of  mjhibaf'^'l 
can  assure  you  that  all  are  well,**  said  Ktfte. 

^'  A  pupil  of  your  fathei^a !  not  for  the 
world  should  child  of  mine  be  pupil  to'ycnr 
father,  if  you  be  Mr.  LesIie^s  daughter!  .1 
never  knew  but  one  of  his  pupils ;  and  he  ia^ 
scoundrel-— a  mean  unprincipled  scoundrel!  a 
liar !  a  thief— the  worst  of  thieves  !-"^l8  lie 
here  ?*' 

*^  I  really  know  not  what  you  mean,  nor 
who  you  are,  sir,"  said  Kate,  recalled  tO'lwr 
self-possession  by  the  old  man*s  violence,  which 
alarmed  her  less  than  the  maidac  gaie  with 
which  he  had  at  first  sUently  r^jarded  her. 

^^  You  know  me  not  ?  true-f-I  wfll  tdl  you 
who  I  am,"  replied  he.  *^  I  am  an  aotor,  and 
my  name  is  Middleton.*" 

**  Middleton  !^  exclaimed  Kale;  and  over- 
come by  terror,  she  sank  into  a  xdiair. 

*^  You  have  heard  that  name  before,  it 
seems  ?^ 

"  I  have^  sir.** 
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r^Moit^  cvedilabkt  truly  I  under  the  roof  of 
a  clergyman  the  pupil  was  permitted  to  boast 
(of  Jiiawlrigues  f^ 

*^Siti  you  wrong  my  fether^  and  you  forget 
lAal  is  due  to  me,  when  you  speak  thus ;  but 
kt  your  present  state  of  ezeitement  X  can  fot^ 
give  anything.  Pray  sit  down,  and  for ,  Qodls 
sake  tell  me  niiat  has  happened  P 

'^  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know?  It  may 
be.  But  answer  me  one  question—*!^  the  vil- 
lain here?'' 

**  ¥iitt  have  not  named  him,^  said  *Kate, 
■tiemUing,  and  dreading  his  reply. 

^Mmaaa — George  Hanson  1"  repUed  the 
eld  man  between  his  teeth,  hatred  and  revenge 
glaring  ki  every  feature. 

**  He — is*-^not  here.*" 
:.'*Nat  here!     But  how  am   I    to   believe 
you  F'* 

^<  Most  scdemnly  I  declare  to  you  he  is  not 
here;  nor  have  we  seai  him  hwe  for  many 


^  Oh  God  t  what  am  I  to  do !""  cried  Mid- 
dleton,  beating  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
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fist.     <'  Mary  !  my  child,  lotC^  losi  i  aod  Where 
am  I  to  seek  theeP 

Kate  rose  from  her  seat  and  finoly  ,4nd 
deliberately  walked  towards  him ;  widi  boCh 
her  hands  she  grasped  one  of  his,  and  presoag 
it,  she  said  in  a  low  voices  **  You  have  not  .told 
xne  what  has  liappened ;  do  not  deem  me  unfeel- 
ing when  I  ask  you  to  tdl  me  all,  for — ^fiur 
I  would  wish  to  hear  it  while  we  are  alone:  it 
concerns  your  daughter  r' 
"  You  know  it,  then?" 
^^  We  have  long  suspected  hu  attadbmcnt, 
and  it  was  that  which  estranged  him  from  us : 
my  father  could  not  sanction  the  nuerdage; 
but  when  opposition  is  fruitless,  be  will  not 
withhold  his  pardon.    If  they  are  married,^ 
she  whispered,  turning. deadly  pale,  *^  teil  me 
at  once,  tell  me  while  no  one  is  by;  it  is  better 
I  should  know  it  at  once.*" 

^^  Married  r  replied  the  agonised  fadier, — 
^^  married !  oh  no,  there  has  been  namarriagB ! 
why  not  wait  for  my  return  had  he  meant' to 
marry  her?"* 

«  What— what  then  ?" 


■  »i» 


'iH€  i«e  Jroa  did  ndl  kncnr— the'i4ducer'^i8 
not  here." 

Kate^'with  a  wild  cry,  utterly  uneonscbiiis  of 
nci&iiB,  threw  ber  arms  rouad  the  old  nttkot^s 
aiidfell  iiMeiisible  on  bis  breast.  '  ^'- 

r>  Jn  ,the  heaviest  aCBictions,  the  unexpected 
janemty  of  affording  help  or  comfort  td  a#> 
oAer  will  rouse  us  from  our  apathy;  and 
Mr.  Middleton,  who  was  but  a  moment  he- 
fore  engrossed  by  his  own  anguish,  now  ev- 
erted himself  to  restore  the  girl  who  so  un- 
eaqieetadly  sympathised  with  him  in  his  dis- 


.»»  t 


^Mra.  Pockl  soon  appeared  with  restoratitrtte, 
aad  it  was  not  long  before  Kate  opened  *her 
dym  <and  with  a  codvulsive  sob  looked  round 
updo  her  Iwo  assiduous  attendants.  She  "cx- 
laided  her  hand  to  Mr.  Middleton,  who  pressed 
it  with  kindness. 

•  ^  iVorgive  ne^^  she  said  faintly :  ^  at  such 
a:.siKnscnt  I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
tnnibled  you.  I  could  have  borne  anything 
but  this ! — his  marriage  with  your  daughter 
—oh,  I  would  have  prayed  for  blessings  ou 
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them  both  !    But  his  guilt !  an  outrage  on  the 
laws  of  God  and  man !    I  cannot  bear  it  T 

<^  YoUf  then,  had  been  deserted  when  liefiiat 
sought  Mary  !     Oh,  had  I  known  that  !**      ■   -i 

^*  Tell  me/'  cried  Kate,  starting  up>  **  can 
nothing  now  be  done  ?  is  it  too  late?  may  tbey 
not  be  found  ?  He  would  hear  reason,  I  think 
he  would,  from  me^  and  I  will  urge  his  mar- 
riage with  all  the  little  influence  I  possets: 
oh,  to  bring  that  about,  I  would  sactifioe  my 
life  !^' 

^^  YouM  not  prevail  with  one  so  base  and 
selfish.'' 

^  I  should  not  despair,  bad  I  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  attempt.  You  know  not 
his  early  disadvantages,  his  mother's  selfish 
foUy:  oh,  had  she  taught  him  there  was  a 
God,  he  would  have  obeyed  God's  oonmiandi 
ments !" 

'^  Even  could  your  words  prevail,"  refdjed 
Mr.  Middleton,  **  we  know  not  where  to  seek 
him." 

**  When  did  they  go?" 
On  Monday  evening." 


it 


'(^  €Hi^ '€Mvger  erM  Kate,  pafloonatdlj 
clasping  her  tMuads,  ^*  why  did  my  poor 
fltfher' forbid  your  reuim!  Had  you  prayed 
wilh  118,  aa  you  uied  to  do,  on  that  fatal  night, 
yoo  would  not  have  gone  forth  to  oonunit  such 
a  crimed 

'  ^^  Thej  have  been  absent  fifteen  hours,  and 

* 

of  couae  every  precaution  has  been  adopted 
ta  dude  pursuit.^ 

*^Tnie,^  refdied  Kate,  sitting  down  the 
image  of  despair,  **  I  am  helpless,  hopeless, 
and  I  cannot  aid  you.^ 

^  You  should  rejoice  rather  than  lamoat," 
said  the  old  nan;  ^^you  bave  perchance 
escaped  a  snare.  Think  of  my  child,  a  girl 
yocmg,  pure,  happy  as  yourself!  think,  of  her 
iste*-«ian  outcast — scorned— degradedr—the  mich 
•tvett  of  a  wretch  who  cannot  love  her,  and 
who  will  ere  long  jipum  her  from  him  f  'He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept. 

^It  is  truer  said  Kate:  ''had  I  been 
•unprotected,  such  might  have  been  my  fate ! 
Jly  Ood,  I  thank  thee!*— left  to  my  own 
•guidance,  I  had  been  weak  indeed  1"^    And  she 


,_   » 
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fell    upon  her  knees  and  poiiceit  fbvik:  bfifii 
silent  thanksgivings.  '    .   /  r  .;7;'>*v 

As  soon  as  Kate  no  longer  required  tiber 
senrices,  Mrs.  Podd,  light  of  tooi  but  iie^j^n 
of  hearty  had  hurried  along  tha  path  bj  thf^j 
rivulety  to  summon  Mr.  Ijedie  and  to  tdl  th^ri 
disgraceful  story.  The  schocdmaster  was  ofC^sii 
powered — paralysed  by  the  inteUigenoe,  mxA 
uttering  incoherent  exckunationa,  he  hatttmctj, 
to  the  house.  Kate  rose  at  their  entranQM 
and  embraced  her  sister ;  but  Mr.  Middletoiiib 
his  hands  still  covering  his  faoe^  sat  aotioiiT!* 
less.  [{riz 

In  vain  they  tried  to  xouae  him  fi?om/lii|j 
insensibility.  But  Kate,  who  batbcdyli^n 
wrinkled  forehead  and  preaaed  her  $Bg^'i^ 
his  pulse,  declared  he  was  not  dead ;  and  -inMW 
some  difficulty  a  person  was  found  'Who.  jai^hlL 
off  at  speed  to  Danesford  to  summon  niedWln 
assistance.  ^,-i'f/ 

For  hours  Kate  watched  indefat%rfjy,  -  )^j 
his  side — by  him  who  waa  the  iSither  af  »illi%] 
girl  for  whom  her  first  and  only  lofar  biAd 
deserted  her!    <*  He  has  no  child  to* /mvlirij 


':^i 
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\AM  rsAmf^  iiiiMgS,  fitM:   >^f   witt  tidca  the 
vacant  place.^ 

^'  ^t^t^'b^jf  bkd  profusely,  anioiatioii  dotfly 
retMfted;  but  he  lay  upon  a  bed  at  the  BaiK 
t^y  imeoDseious  where  he  was,  tod  addretuiig  - 
his  ^eotle  land  assiduous  attendant  as  if 
had  iddeed  been  Mary. 

J^tonlany  weeks  it  was  found  impossiUe  to 
siHldiilr  (he.  brain-fever  with  which  he  had 
been'^iittaeked;  and  when  at  length  it  gra* 
dui^  abated,  health  in  some  degree  returned 
to  the  body,  biit  not  sensie  to  the  mind*  He 
still  talked  to  Kate  as  if  she  had  been  Ins 
Mitfy,  add  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
nfitforltBineb 

''if  ttaental  alienation  can  ever  be  regarded 
ivMlout  bon^,  it  is  when  it  yeils  from  the 
uiffaHutiiEte  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
nftfiirttltiew 

Who  that  saw  the  old  man  smiling  on  Kate 
LHliel*lnii«liing  her  faier  darling,  could  wish 
to^Hii^  the  Veil,  and  show  him  that  he  had 
beib  nuraed  hj  a  stranger,  while  his  own  poor 
cfaM  had  been  the  forced  paramour  of  a  ruffian ! 
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Kit#4fesnH«^  far 

liM  tdm^  tifbO^  fibe:  *^f  wiB  take  the 
▼•cant  place.^ 

•ASft^bdng^  bled  prof usely^  anioiatioB  dovly 
rctilfmki?  but  he  lay  upon  a  bed  at  ih»  BaiH 
tdi^  ilocoMeiotM  where  he  was,  and  addremng 
hki'gebtlc^  and  amduous  attendant  as  if  ikm 
had  iddeed  been  Mary. 

''Vbrnlany  weeks  it  was  found  impossiUe  to 
sabdn^  Ae.  brain-fever  with  which  he  had 
bem' attacked;  and  when  at  length  it  gra* 
diii^' abated,  health  in  some  degree  returned 
to  the  body,  but  not  sensie  to  the  mind*  He 
still  talked  to  Kate  as  if  she  had  been  Ins 
M itfyi'  and  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
ufiifortiitiek 

•if  laMHat  alienation  can  ever  be  regarded 
wMUtnit  hcHMr,  it  is  when  it  veils  from  the 
OfllbrtuMXe  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
nArafttltiew- 

yfho  that  saw  the  old  man  smiling  on  Kate 
Lttlie^'  iMd  ealKng  her  his  darling,  could  wish 
to^'HuM  ^  Veil,  and  show  him  that  he  had 
bMi  nursed  hj  a  stranger,  while  his  own  poor 
ddd  liad  been  the  forced  paramour  of  a  ruffian ! 
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Mr.  Leslie  never  recovered  the  shock,  his 
already  shattered  nerves  became  daily  weaker, 
and  when  at  length  Mr.  Middleton  was  re- 
moved from  the  Rectory  to  an  asylum  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Kate,  released  from  her  at* 
tendance  on  one  sick  bed,  was  summoned  to 
another. 

In  a  country  town,  so  daring  and  lawless 
an  act  as  that  which  Qeorge  Hanson  had 
committed  was  long  and  loudly  censured,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  many  who  threw  the 
blame  on  Mr.  Leslie's  laxity  of  discipline. 

The  culprit  in  some  measure  escaped  the 
imputation  of  a  forcible  abduction,  foe  several 
persons  were  ready  to  swear  that  they  bad 
heard  Miss  Middleton  ask  those  about  her  to 
take  her  to  Mr.  Hanson :  and  thus  over  'bar 
innocent  intentions  a  foul  stain  of  hnputed 
guilt  had  been  cast. 

Such  was  the  devastation  George  Haiwin 
spread  around  him  when  he  committed  an  met 
which  compromised  his  own  happiness  I 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

She  nevff  blamed  bim — DeTer ! 

But  received  him  when  he  came 
With  a  welcome  Idnd  as  ever, 

Aod  she  tried  to  look  the  same. 
Bat  vainly  she  dissembled ; 

For  whene'er  she  tried  to  smile, 
A  tear  unbidden  trembled 

In  her  blue  eye  all  the  Vhile. 

Wbll. perhaps  bad  it  been  for  Mary  Mid- 
dkton  had  ahe,  like  her  father,  remained  tin- 
ocmsdous  of  her  aituatioD.  But  after  a  brief 
eeMatioQ  of  aense,  she  began  to  revive,  and 
the  first  sounds  that  broke  upon  her  ear  were 
words  <^  endearment  from  him  who  had  pro* 
£essed  to  be  her  friend,  and  who  had  proved 
bar  .betnjrer. 

Wildly  she  shrank  from  him,  and  receded 
into  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  burying  her 
jace  in  her  hands,  aod  sobbing  with  the  aban- 
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donment  of  a  child  dq>rived  of  what  it  mcift 
loved.  But  suddenly  she  started  and  sceoif^ 
to  rouse  herself;  and  then,  after  looking  wildl|[ 
round  her,  she  cast  herself  on  her  knees  bfi^f^ 
George  Hanson,  prostrate  on  the  rough  tng^ 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hired  carriage^: 
and  looking  imploringly  in  his  fisoe^  she  ciieda 
^^  My  father !  tell  me  of  my  father  I — ^if  yoi| 
are  a  man,  deceive  me  not  in  this  l"* 

^*  He  is  well,  dearest  Mary,*  said  Geoigs^ 
embracing  her,  though  she  shrank  from  hiqpi 
with  dismay.     ^^You  need  not  be  under  t)|f^ 
slightest  apprehension  about  your  father.".   ..^^ 
*'  How  know  you  that  P"*  said  Mary.' 
^^  I — I  do  know  it,  no  matter  how.^     '  •   >» 
^^  Has  any  letter  been  received  from  hiai^^> 
^  Yes:  he  is  welL**  .  ,.  ,  .> 

*'  Then  that  letter  waa  addressed  to  me  T.,^ 
Greorge  was  silent,  but  endeavoured  to.wneir 
his  endearments.  .    .^  ,iqv 

<'  That  letter  was  interoepted  T '  fiqcliiinicd 
Mary ;  and  she  fell  at  the  bottom<  of  iIm;  <|||^ 
riage  like  a  lifeless  body.  -ir.     ^rrs 

George  Hanson  looked  hdpleislj  4#WQ(y^ 


Ac^^tidn  biB  had  wrought,  and  tried,  id  ^aini  td 
ndtt'her  and  restore  animation*  She  seemed 
m'-im^  dead;  and  there  were  a  few  dreadful 
idblii^bts  when  he  gazed  on  her  white  lip% 
attd  d^ifed  her  cold  hands,  uncertain  whether; 
hik-if^tt  a  murderer.  But  on  went  the  ear^ 
rlag^  the  horses  again  and  agaip  were  changed^ 
and  daj  began  to  dawn.  At  length  her  r%id 
limbs  seemed  to  relax,  and  Oeorge  succeeded 
nt'lilaemg  her  on  the  seat  beside  him;  her 
eyei  gradually  opened,  and  with  a  convulsive 
slihretiBg  she  turned  and  looked  on  her  com^ 
panion*^ 

<^  It  is,  then,  no  dream  P  she  cried, 
**  You  ate  with  one  who  loves  you,^  said 
6ec»^. 

^  Loves  me  i*^  she  replied  with  a  look  of 
scorn  :^^  and  is  it  ihiu  men  prove  their  love  i^ 
^  Mr  Hay,  Mary,  say  not  so:  I  thought  that 
you  loved  me^* 

^'^i  And  so  I  did-*and  do — ^yes,  even  now — I 
wffl  BOC  deny  it;  and  to  save  you  from  an 
error  or  from  a  degradation,  I  would  have 
Aril  ''fioif  b4ye  •  yon  proved  your  vaunted 
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love  for  me  f  you  have  }dunged  me  froia.ptiilt 
and  respectability  into  misery  and  diignce  !^ ..« 

*^  How  can  you  thuB  aoonae  -me^  Mujr^ 
when  to  promote  your  welfare  will  be.ithc 
happiness  of  my  life  P  ,.. 

**  The  happiness  of  your  life^  George  Hair? 
son !  Ah,  no !  your  life  will  be  pfdkmgedy 
and  may  perchance  be  happy,  when  I  am  dcM 
in  the  grave.  With  the  man  who  really  lotad 
me  I  could  look  forward  to  an  <dd  ageof  tnmqiiii 
happiness;  but  men  show  not  true  affeclioD 
in  a  deed  like  this.  You  were  dctermlnaJI 
to  snatch  me  from  my  father's  arms. — \jfQ(Sk 
have  done  it — I  am  lost,  I  am  belpl<te-r-X 
cannot  retrace  the  step  that  I  have » taks% 
and  I  know  myself  for  life  your  slaver-rjoHV 
slave,  unless  released  by  your  deserliga, — and 
thaU  I  feeU  I  could  not  bear.  Ob,  Gfpqn 
Hanson  !  is  it  nothing  to  possess  tbe  davdfesd 
love  of  a  pure  heart  ?  I  gave  it  yoa  not  vpf 
sought;  and  having  wooed  -and  won  i^.jk.jl 
a  thing  to  disregard  ?  You  are  'yoang,  lojd^ 
most  as  young  as  myself;  you  osonot  J9%*J^ 
hardened  in  sinful  ways;  and  if  I'ain  ggaaif 
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flirt  l<sfttj  George,  as  you  are  mine,  ob^  cast 
me  Hot  down  from  self  esteem,  from  your 
etfeem,  from  hope,  from  comfort,  from  reli- 
ffinl  I  shall  not  dare  to  pray  when  I  aih 
guilty;  I  shall  lose  every  virtue,  every  graoe 
that  won  your  admiration ;  and  you  will  cease 
to  love  me,  when  you  can  no  longer  respeet 
me.  Think  of  the  first  innocent  fi^elings  of 
your  first  love,  and  cast  bad  wishes  from  your 
ftoiiir 

George  leant  back  in  the  carriage,  his  ri^t 
band  shading  his  eyes,  and  he  did  think  of  the 
imooent  dawn  of  his  first  love,  for,  with  '  a 
bitter  {NUig,  he  thought  of  Kate  Leslie,  and 
roafanbered  that  between  himself  and  one  so 
bHMxmt  be  had  placed  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier. But  such  recollections  boded  no  good 
A  the  poor  fugitive  who  now  sat  by  his  side. 
She  was  not  the  first  love  of  his  heart ;  her 
beauty  bad  charmed  his  fancy,  while  she 
sbared  with  him  the  plaudits  of  a  crowd, 
and  doquently  answered  the  sweet  impa»- 
sftmdd  language  which  he,  as  her  dramatic 
l<n«r,  had  spoken  with  a  tenderness  so  like 


fMiij,  he  had  fancied  hiiD^>^cMi¥ilf*W- 
tached  to  her.  Moat  innooehtlj  Ud^^Mia^ 
been  the  cause  of  the  ertrangemfent  *bl^wieen 
Oeorge  and  Kate  Leslie;  she  msA  VhrAf']{|^ 
nomnt  of  her  rival^'s  existence. '  Bitt'^WNr 
Oeoi^  was  driven  by  her  distress  to  t6fk 
from  the  illusions  of  passion  to  Ae'dariDir 
realities  and  inevitable  results  of  Ae^  step 
he  had  taken ;  and  whilst  his  heart  mckatnw* 
ledged  that  the  being  it  reaUy  loved  was- A^ 
away  and  would  learn  to  hate  him  whtu  Hdk 
beard  his  crime,  he  felt  that  he  iMd  ufiMiJi 
himself  to  one  whose  smiles  and  beaat]^lWfl 
been  to  him  her  sole  attractions;  ttcl  ill'Hfc 
beheld  her  anguish,  he  could  not  boC^rCflHI 
that  it  must  be  long  before  he  coold  i(i](<il 
smiles  or  endearments  from  her?  helfldlMl 
self  driven  away  the  very  chatms  wMd/'Hrfl 
allured  him!  J''**  ^ 

What,  then,  was  to  be  his  lot  h^%uMSf^ 
proaches,  and  perpetual  gloom  I  ^0#ti»§u'*i(it 
not  so  hardened  in  guilt  as  to  think  iJP^dMCN' 
ing  her;   he  shrank  from  till*' vWdil^Qf  Ibe 


4gi|ti^]|Ad,f|adcByouved  to  rettoro  bei?  tc^f^BV 
^gi£if  %Qlt  ta  cheerfulDdss.  -  .x:^ 

fis^wJlfeyf  .M«cyr  Mid  he,  «  do  not  givewi^ 
J^  8f4  ,<^bpi^t8.  Think  of  all  our  isutuaL  0^ 
MT^nff^ of  attachment:  I  have  said  tibat.il 
)fff%  ypa,;JUMl  do  you  doubt  that  I  shall/ br 

yyf^l  mm  unchanged,  George,^  she  i^Ued; 
'I jbwl  lira  you  bo?  or  if  unchanged,  are  yoa 
J|r|iat>  I: supposed  jou,  and  what  you  eflh 
4fm^omed  to  appear?  I  thought  yoii^# 
§fmd :  are  you  not  a  foe— a  deadly  foe,  U|e 
giffs^tha  most  deceitful  ?  For  myself  I  cave 
j|tt^  ^fmy  fbr^  having  dispelled  the  illusioa, 
jfyfa-yoH  to  stab  me  at  this  moment,  I  should 
fffjff>  sraatt  straggle  for  my  life,  for  that  life 
jgjPfIt  i  ba  miserable :  but  my  father — when  I 
ti4|ik;:0f  the  po(Hr  old  man,  and  know  what 
he  will  suffer  when  he  hears  that  his  child  is 

t§k^  ^^''Vt  ^^  ^^  marriage  I  Oh»  sir,  I 
jit#H|p»^aaad  ! — for  my  father^s  sake,  make  me 

3d.^'©e«MPl  Mwy,"  answered  George,  "  why 
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this  agitation  ?  why  do  you  doubt  my  inteoi- 
tions  ?  why " 

^^  Do  not  attempt  to  deceiTe  me,^  inter- 
rupted Mary.  ^*  There  was  no  opposition  to 
our  union,  no  obstacle  whatever:  alasl  my 
poor  father  was  only  too  proud— too  happy 
to  receive  you.  It  is  not  for  marriage  that 
the  poor  actoFs  child  is  stolen  away  in  his 
absence  !^' 

*^  You  know  not  what  opposition  my  fnenda 
may  have  offered  to  our  union.*  « 

**  You  would  have  spoken  of  their  dis^H 
probation  :  but  still — it  may  be  so — and  I 
will  try  to  believe  it:  but,  oh,  to-morrowr — 
nay,  this  day — ^for  this  must  be  the  dawn  off 
morning  which  steals  upon  us-  this  day  at 
the  earliest  hour  such  a  rite  can  be  performed ; 
make  roe  your  wife,  and  rescue  me  from  the 
degradation  which  must  otherwise  be  my  lot.^ 

<<  We  are  on  our  way  to  Scotland,  Mmtj^ 
replied  George,  evading  a  distinct  reply. 

^*  To  Scotland !  Is  it,  then,  your  in^tion 
that  we  shall  be  united  there  f    If  so^  write  to 


my  fiitfaer  at  the  fiM  town  we  come-  to^  and 
distinctly  state  that  such  is  your  design." 

Wli^lv  so  desperate  an  act  of  duplicity  has 
been  praetiiied,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
George  Hanson  would  hesitate  to  write  a  letter 
t6  Mr.  Middleton,  which  was  approved  and 
paHly  dictated  by  his  daughter,  but,  though 
sbe  saw  it  sealed  and  dhPected,  it  never  was 
tofrwurdtd  to  its  supposed  destination.  They, 
however,  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Scotland, 
ind  th6  poor  gill's  mind  was  partially  calmed 
by  the  promise  of  a  marriage  at  Gretna  Green. 

Bill  no  blaicksmith '  was  engaged  to  unite 
the  fugitives.  Tlie  Honourable  Mr.  Fitzville 
FuMourt  had 'a  shooting-lodge  in  the  High- 
lands^'  and  had  most  considerately  offered  it 
tt>  his  friend  and  pupiL 

When  Mary  Middlliton  could  -  no  longer 
ooneeal  from  herself  the  humSiating  trutb, 
she  sank  into  a  state  of -spiritless,  hopeless, 
uncomplaining  apathy.  She  loved  him;  but 
it  was  as  the  spaniel  clings  to  the  foot  that 
has  spumed  and  the  hand  that  has  beaten  it, — 
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not  as  woman  can  love  the  being  who  ap* 
preciates  and  cherishes  her. 

She  uttered  no  complaint,  for  she  knew 
complaint  would  be  useless;  she  asked  for 
nothing,  for  she  was  aware  that  the  only 
boon  she  craved,  marbiaoBi  would,  on  some 
pretence,  from  time  to  time  be  denied  her. 
There  are  some  women  so  situated  who  are 
said  to  wean  the  affections  of  their  fidse 
friends  from  them  by  incessant  and  wearying 
complaints.  Such  was  not  Mary ;  die  ^  pined 
in  thought." 

'Tis  true,  she  had  no  smiles  to  wdoome 
him  home^  and  no  laugh,  such  as  die  had 
of  old  in  her  poor  father^s  dwdlingr  to  make 
glad  the  dwelling  of  her  lover.  Bat  die  did 
her  best  to  please;  and  when  he  gave  her 
a  kind  word  or  gentle  knk,  (and  after  a 
brief  period  such  words  and  looks,  wvte  rare,) 
she  shed  grateful  tears. 


•.  • 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Oh  Uui  world  eiwun. 

With  the  path  that  leads  to  death. 
And  the  thinly-ecattei^d  flowers. 

And  tin  cold— oold  ke  beneadi ! 
Und  the  wann  hearts  we  haTe  met 

But  to  lose  them  and  to  mourn. 
And  the  ever-sad  regret 

For  what  DOYer  can  return  1 
Oh  this  world  of  shame  and  sin. 

This  weary  woiid  of  ours  I 
The  canker  worm  is  at  work  wi^n 

The  fiurest  of  its  flow'rs  1 

Think  of  earthly  treasure 

As  a  thing  that  cannot  last ; 
Judge  ofjviwre  pleasoie 

By  the  false  joy  of  the  /m»^  : 
IVott  wilt  learn  how  to  disdain 

All  that  mortals  oovet  most ; 
Slow  to  grasp  what  thou  mayst  gain, 

Stow  to  mourn  what  thou  hast  lost. 
Oh  this  world  of  shame  and  nn, 

This  weary  world  of  ours  I 
The  canker  worm  is  at  work  within 

The  fiurest  of  iU  flow'rs  1 


How  rardy  after  the  lapse  of  one  brief  year 
can  we  revisit  a  fiavourite  scene  and  find  all 
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as  we  left  it !  The  same  woods  and  wateny 
the  same  dwellings,  and  perhaps  the  same 
dwellers,  may  be  there;  but  shall  we  again 
behold  the  same  happy  faces?  But  extend 
the  period  of  absence ;  say  that  fiw  years 
have  flown  away  ;  and  then,  if  *you  'have  held 
no  communication  with  the  absent,  wUb  what 
anxious  misgivings,  what  sad  ibrebodingSi  will 
you  retrace  the  path  that  leads  you  to  their 
threshold  i 

Five  years  ! — in  the  retrospect  they  ore  as 
nothing,  and  to  the  youthful  how  little  in  an- 
ticipation !  yet  what  changes  may  not  five 
years  bring!  The  child  of  ten,  at  fifteen 
will  be  the  bold  schoolboy,  or  the  girl  just 
ripening  into  the  woman.  Add  five  years  to 
the  age  of  the  young  bride,  will  -tbe*  bride- 
groom still  gaze  on  her  with  that  fond  smfle  P 
death  may  have  snatched  him  firom  her^  or 
some  cold  premeditated  sqiaration  worse  than 
that  death  causes ;  for  berth  live^  and  two  are 
miserable  instead  of  one !  Or  say  Time  treads 
on  flowers :  still  five  years  will  have  bmi^t 
a  change, — a  thoughtful  serious  brow,  the 


troA  step ;  but  i^  mingled  with  the  laugh  of 
hmiig  dhildraiy  she  still  hean  the  husband^s 
voice  of  aflbetioiv.  bi^py  indeed  has  been  the 
ptBl,  and  she  has  little  cause  to  dread  the 
fiitiire« 

The  old ;  those  who  in  age  have  health  and 
youthful  spirits,  who  ^'  wear  so  w$lt^  that 
they  excite  our  wonder ;  five  years  mu$t  change 
them,  and  may  snatch  them  from  us. 

Were  we  to  sit  calmly  down,  and  deli- 
berately make  a  list  of  all  the  changes  and 
dmnces  which  the  last  five  years  have  brought 
us,  nqopsteiing  the  names  of  those  whom  death 
has  snatched  away,  or  ci  those  who  have  fallen 
from  us,  changed  by  their  own  prosperity,  or 
seared  by  our  adversity ;  chilling  to  our  hearts 
would  be  the  page  that  we  had  written. 

But  were  it  possible  that  any  human  hand 
could  trace  coming  ev^its;  the  dangers,  the 
anxieties,  the  disappointments,  and  the  losses 
of  five  future  years;  who  could  look  upon 
that  register  and  wish  to  live  ? 

Five  years  may  bring  to  the  beauty  the 
giejr  hair  and  the  wrinkle !   to  love,  indiffer- 
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ence;  to  friendship  alienation;  to  .Ibougbtletn 
mirth^  lifeweariness  and  gloom;  to  Uooming 
youtb^  decay ;  to  green  old  age,  iafirmi^. 

Yet,  returning  to  a  place  which  we  have 
only  left  for  that  seemingly  brief  period,  how 
little  do  we.  anticipate  such  changes,  and  how 
appalling  is  it  to  behold  them ! 

Five  years !  None  know  better  than  our- 
selves the  ruin  that  may  be  wrought  in  such  a 
lapse  of  time !  —  the  prospects  of  early  life 
utterly  blasted,  and  the  falling  off  of  the 
rabble  we  once  reckoned  on  the  list  of  our 
friends !  The  veil  that  hides  the  future  from 
our  eyes  is  indeed  given  in  mercy:  we  have 
contended  with  —  nay,  we  have  surmounted 
diflSculties  which,  had  they  been  Jortutn^ 
must  have  crushed  our  health  or  our  in- 
tellect ! 

But  what  is  there  in  the  retnMpection  ? 
Contempt  for .  the  false ;  gratitude  and  deep 
love  for  the  faithful ;  and  for  ourselves,  ixpb- 
RiBNGB,  which  perchanoe  has  made  us  wiser 
and  better. 

Five  years  have  passed  away  since  we  last 


le 


iMMtuttj^  the  tnmqtifl  Rectotry  of  Mapl^ 
Wi^P^^MM^^'^ocHiteioitt  of  the  ttiaDy  chaDges 
whicb'fiU^'IiaTie  taken  plaoe  in  that  period^ 
^iif^4iiq^  ifl  Ae  green  lane  that  leads  down 
MP4h^'^'¥flhige^  and  pause  to  listen  to  some 
d^timiliar  aoands.  The  church-clock  Is  felt 
ing  us  the  hours  as  it  used  to  do  when  Kate 
aild^'Jtee  Leslie  were  playful  children,  and 
flrttfjgift  Hanson  their  innocent  companion  t 
Thattlflfkling  sheep^bell,  how  well  do  we  know 
itl'^aiid  the  bark  of  that  dog,  is  it  n6t  the 
umt  ^  used  to  hear  from  this  same  spot, — 
dW^dftbe  gay  pupils^  favourites  keeping  watch 
at  WK'l^lie^s  garden-gate  ? 
^^^;  the  same  sounds  are  here  to  welcome 
ui^^lAfl'  ihey  itdmost  give  us  confidence  to  go 
foi%arcl  with  a  certainty  of  finding  all  whom 
we  used  to  value. 

AM  dues  not  every  object  that  the  eye  rests 
ufMrirc^Sudn  unchanged  P  ^is  again  the  early 
spviUjg-tifBe, '  and  the  trees  and  flowers  are 
pi^Byaiing  for  their  summer  fbstivaL  There 
is  the  green  bank,  on  which  sat  <dd  Mrs.  Podd 
when  Mr.  Ibbotson  surprised  her  in  tears : — it 
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is  as  green  as  ever !  Wbo  would  suppose  that 
five  winters  have  in  successioa  robbed  it  of 
primroses  and  covered  it  with  sbow  !  Not  a 
violet  is  missing,  not  a  blade  of  grass  withered, 
to  whisper  a  warning  that  we  may  find  sad 
changes  where  we  go  I 

We  do  not  miss  a  tree  in  yonder  copse;  and 
if  there  be  a  change,  'tis  one  that  tells  of  vigour, 
not  decay;  it  is  the  growth  of  some  young 
saplings,  which  now  rise,  proudly  emulating  the 
loftier  boughs  that  used  to  shade  us  long  ago. 

The  rivulet,— that  bright  perpetual  babbler ! 
— which  must  be  regarded  with  intense  interest 
by  one  who  remembers  that  it  is  among  the 
very  few  things  which  was  seen  by  our  ances- 
tors wandering  between  its  banksy^remains 
unclianged  for  us,  and  will,  if  unmolested, 
flow  with  the  same  brightness  and  the  same 
melody  for  our  children's  children; — the  rivu- 
let stiU  trickles  through  the  valleyi  kissing  the 
long  tendrils  of  the  willow-trees  that  droop  to 
be  saluted,  and  telling  no  tales  of  the  lovers 
who  within  the  last  five  years  have  rambled 
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OB  the  pfttbway  by  its  aide— -foodly  a»  George 
HaasoDy  coofidingly  as  Kate  Leslie  J 

'Nothing  aa  yet  betokens  change;  and  we 
mil  venture  on  towards  the  gate  of  the  Rec- 
tory. There  stands  the  unpretending  numsion : 
the  smoke  rises  from  the  chimney,  telling  of 
comfort  and  competence  within ;  the  walls  are 
covered  with  their  flowering  creepers,  and  a 
casement  is  open,  at  which  we  almost  fancy 
we  can  see  a  bright  and  cheerful  face,  smiling 
its  welcome  as  of  old.  And,  hark !  it  is  no 
iUuskm;—- far  off,  in  the  well-known  play- 
ground, we  hear  the  murmur  of  young  voices, 
the  shout  of  excitement,  the  merry  laugh  of 
joy  i  We  will  hesitate  no  longer ;  we  will  ring 
at  the  gate,  and  ask  boldly  for  the  Leslies. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

We  must  follow  where  ihey  lea  dl 
We  must  follow  them  with  speed 
UpoD  that  uDkDO¥m  path — ^from  whidi 

Once  euter'd,  none  recede  I 
We  must  follow  those 
Who  now  repose— 

Too  early  soatch'd  away. 
And  some  who  saw  life's  latest  dose 

In  age  and  in  decay  : 
We  must  follow — we  must  follow— 
For  the  ground  we  tread  is  hollow  I 
We  must  follow  on  the  unknown  path, — 

How  early — who  shall  say  ? 

Unchangsd  indeed  was  the  village  of  Ma- 
pleton;  and  the  Rectory,  the  simple  church, 
and  the  noisy  playground,  gave  no  indication 
•f  a  lapse  of  years;  but  another  rector  went 
about  doing  good  in  the  little  hamlet,  and 
.pother  schoolmaster  superintended  the  edu- 
caticm  of  another  race  of  boys.     None  bearing 


the  name  of  Leslie  were  dwellers  in  that  ha- 
bitation ;  and  he  who  wished  to  seek  the  for- 
mer rector  in  his  place  of  repose»  was  led  to 
an  unpretending  tomb  beneath  the  yew-tree 
in  the  churchyard.  There,  four  years  before, 
had  he  been  laid  in  the  cold  grave,  while  his 
two  orphan  children  had  wept  in  silence  as 
they  heard  the  earth  fall  heavily  on  his  coflBn. 

There  has  always  been  to  us  something  more 
than  commonly  painful  in  the  death  of  a  poor 
country  clergyman  whose  income  depended 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  on  his  very  moderate 
stipend.  If  he  was  a  husband  and  the  father 
of  a  family,  it  was  not  probaUe  that  out  of 
his  small  resources  he  could  save  much  for 
that  evil  day  when  he  should  be  snatched  from 
his  wife  or  children : — and  if  he  could  lay  by 
Aifthing,  cur  too  little  to  produce  an  income  for 
their  support,  how  melancholy  is  the  situation 
nd'lm  widow  or  his  orphans ! 

The  loss  of  one  so  dear  must  be  sufficient 

to  overpower  them ;  but,  in  addition  to  xYmr 

bereavemoDt,  how  dreadful  must  it  be,  in  tlie 

^vety  liour  of  mourning,  to  go  forth  fur  tf^r 
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from  the  dwelling  endeared  by  old  aisoeiadons, 
giving  up  the  favourite  garden  and  the  dear 
haunts  of  childhood  to  a  stranger  !-^and  this 
must  be  done  when  ^tis  too  probable  that  they 
lack  the  means  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
home  and  the  comforts  to  which,  as  gentle- 
women, they  have  been  accustomed. 

In  Mr.  Leslie's  case,  however,  the  school 
had  enabled  him  to  lay  by  just  sufficient  to 
rescue  his  two  girls  from  actual  dependance. 
Their  home,  indeed,  was  now  very  different  to 
that  they  had  lived  in  from  inftmcy,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  simple  cottages  of  the  village ;  but, 
good  taste  directing  the  willing  hand  of  the 
rural  carpenter,  and  a  rich  profusion  of  the 
gayest  and  the  sweetest  flowers,  had  rendered 
that  humble  dwelling  an  object  which  no 
wanderer  was  likely  to  pass  without  pausing 
to  admire  its  unpretending  beauty. 

And  there,  four  years  after. their  Other's 
death,  we  now  find  Kate  and  her  sister  Jane, 
living  with  one  — shall  we  say  servant?  no — 
with  one  kind  friend;  and  that  friend  was 
Mistress  Podd. 
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The-gaib  of  mourning  had  long  been  thvonrn 
14  and  ^though  thememory  of  thesv  parent 
fendly  ofaerished  bj  both,,  to  the  clvekiif 
ooeat  least  of  the  fair,  girls  had  retomed  the 
laae  of  health  and  the  expression  of  cheer« 
fulness.  But  one  was  still  pale,  and  sad,  avid 
thoughtful ;  and  mingled  with  her  filial  regrets 
was  another  grief^  of  which  she  tiever  spoke f 

Kate  Leslie  but  onoe  in  her  life  had  met 
with  such  a  being  as  George  Hanson.  C^r4 
cumstanced  as  she  had  been,  living  out  of 
society,  in  a  country  village,  she  bad  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  him 
other  young  men  of  equal  or  of  superior  pre- 
tensions. To  her  there  had  been  but  one 
George  Hai^pon  in  her  little  world ;  and  to 
forget  him,  or  the  bright  anticipations  that 
were  once  connected  with  him,  was  impossible. . 

She  was  now  left,  without  one  relation  and 
with  few  friends,  sole  .guardian  of  her  siMifer; 
who,  though  but  one  year  .younger,  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  look  to  lier  for  advice  and 
protection..  As  long  as  Mrs.  Podd  lived,  she 
felt  a  sort  of  security  in   the  <dd  Woman^l 
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preaepce  aod  cufDpaaioDfibip :  but|-at'h0r.  ad»  ^ 
vaaced  age»  she  could  not  be  yijwlfd  kNig  Hi'.. 
remain  with  her ;   and  indeed,  wa»  •  hier  lid  . 
prolonged^  infirmities  might  render  her  iUMrd'^ 
an  embarrassment  than  a  comibrt;  aad-wtee^^ 
she  gone,  or  even  bedridden,  how  lonelj  and 
unprotected  would   be   their   situation  I   bolh 
under  five-and-twenty,  and  without  leeoureet 
to  enable  them  to  have  servants  to  minister  to 
their  comfort  or  security. 

"  Could  I  see  one  of  you  married  V  waa  Mrs. 
Podd^s  perpetual  remark  :  but  waa  it  likely,  in 
so  secluded  a  village,  without  fortune  or  oon-^ 
nexions,  that  they  should  find  admirers  ? 

It  is  no  less  true  than  strange,  that  the  want 
of  what  the  world  calls  ^*  oppariumiiiei  ^  vtty 
often  does  not  prevent  girls  having  what  the 
same  excellent  world  is  pleased  to  denominate 
''  eligible  offers:' 

We  have  seen  actually  *'  beautifkl  ^md  at* 
comfli$hed  ^  girls,  in  the  best  soGtetjr#  viiillng 
every  watering-place  in  its  own  particular  aea* 
son,  and  always  ^^  in  town^  when  <]|icnui.aBd 
Almack^s  and  drawing-rooma  were-  at  their  ce- 


nkhy ymhhb  MfBt  iMirried.  Tbey  htfve  Biiftig»*' 
uti  "Ijitg^  Imiifit^ukctA^  and  they  have  iirtedV' 
bulikhsgri  ham  not  found  husbands.  On  tbi^ 
oll—fliandj^  gtela  living  in  seclusion,  with  6Vbfj 
diswiaaiiiage,  meet  with  men  who  woo  tliem^ 
anUbiwi^.thtai,  and  love  them,  and  cherish-' 
thdaat  The  truth  is  this :  The  beauty,  with  bar 
acaamplialmieiitt,  goes  to  the  fashionable  maiv 
kcAmith  A  very  high  notion  of  her  own  valua. 
In  the  first  blush  of  her  fiishion,  a  titled  or 
veif  Ntadthy  partner  is  generally  to  be  found. 
Baa  j|-  ^partner  in  a  quadrille  is  not  ne<iee- 
savilj^a'fMrtner  for  life;  and  years  flit  away, 
and  the  bloom  fades,  and  she  who  began  with 
tidaa-ts  -spoilt  for  such  establishments  as  can 
beyaftred  by  the  country  squire  or  the  dergy- 
mmtu  'Long  live  such  old  maids !  say  we ;  they 
deatfYe  their  doom. 

**  Could  I  but  see  one  of  you  married  P  was 
still  Jthr  burthen  of  old  Podd'^s  song. 

^Kothing  can  be  more  unlik^y,^  said  Kate. 

^WcU,  I  don't  know  that:   Jane  is  very 
prttty,'tfaoi^h  she  has  not  yoar  beauty. '^ 

^jU[y  beauty  f— oh,  you  jest  .•** 
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«'  Not  I,  MiflB  Kate,  not  I :  and  1  tcU  yon, 
I  do  think  somebotfy  thinks  scrioady  of  yoar 

sister." 

^*  Of  course  I  know  to  whom  yon  alliide," 
replied  Kate :  *^  but  you  must  not  suppose  that 
every  man  who  pays  her  attention  seriously  in- 
tends to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.^ 

**  Now  do  come  here  !**  cried  Mrs.  Pddd  : 
^Mook  at  them  walking  together  I — they  are 
coming  from  the  path  by  the  rivulet  in  the 
valley."" 

*'  I  see  them,*"  replied  Kate,  turning  away 
with  a  deep  sigh  :  ^'  but  their  walking  together 
in  that  path  is  no  proof  <^  anything,  dear 
nurse,  but — but  a  fancy,  that  may  pass  away !"" 

*'  Oh,  dear  me !  I  know  what  you  are  think- 
ing of.  Ah  !  well — but  just  come  and  look  at 
them  now :  how  earnestly  he  speaks,  and  how 
she  blushes  !"' 

*'  Indeed,  nurse !  then  it  is  time  I  should 
forbid  her  rambles." 

*^  Nay,  nay,  not  in  a  hurry ;  give  the  fish  a 
chance  of  a  nibble,  and  perhaps  we  may  catch 
him,""  said  the  old  woman,  trotting  away  to  re- 


oeive  Jane.  She  ioob  reUimed  with  tlwe  fair 
obJ9Ct  of  her  lolicitudes  who  leant  upon  Ibe 
ami  of  the  young  Rector  of  Mapleton. 

•^Qood-b'ye,  Jane  r  said  Mr.  Morton  r  ♦*  wiU 
jroil  be  ready  at  twelve  to-morrow  f^ 
.  Jane  blushed,  suddenly  found  out  that  the 
strings  of  her  cloak  were  entangled,  and  beoamie 
eKoeedingly  busy. 

''I  thmk,  Jane,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
walk  with  Mr.  Morton  to-morrow,"  said  Kate 
gravely. 

'*Oh,  never  mind,  Mr.  Morton,^  said  old 
Mrs.  Podd :  ^^  /7/  take  a  turn  with  you  here- 
abouts, if  you  won't  go  far;  for  I  want  parti* 
cularly  to  speak  to  you.*^ 

*'  I  shall  be  here  at  twelve"  replied  the  rec- 
iUOf  laughing ;  and  shaking  Jane's  hand  affec* 
iiooatdy,  and  nodding  to  the  others,  he  de> 
parted. 

*^  I  wonder,  Kate,  what  objection  you  can 
have  to  my  walking  with  Mr.  Morton,^  said 
Jaae  pettishly :  ^^  you  don't  know  how  lovely 
Ibe  walk,  by  the  rivulet  is  at  this  time  of  the 
year.'* 
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<*  Oh,  yes,  I  do,  Jane,^  replied  Kate ;  *^  and  so 
well  do  I  know  that  walk,  dearest  sister,  that  t 
would  not  have  you  go  there  too  often  with  one 
who  appreciates  its  beauties,  as  Frank  Morton 
does, — unless,  Jane,  you  are  quite  sure  of  your 
own  indifPerence  to  him,  or  of  his  serious  inten- 
tions towards  you.'' 

*<  She  is  quite  right.  Miss  Jane,*"  said  Mrs. 
Podd  :  ^'  I  could  fancy  it  was  your  poor  mother 
talking  to  you.^ 

^'And  so  could  I,*^  replied  Jane,  going  to 
Kate  and  embracing  her.  ^Forgive  me,  if 
I  have  seemed  wilful,  but — ^but  Mr.  Morton 
has  proposed  to  me,  Kate.  What  ought  I  to 
say?"" 

*'  I  thank  God  for  it,  Jane  !^  exclaimed  Kate 
with  warmth.  "  You  love  him,  and  he  will  take 
you  to  our  old  home :  you  are  indeed  a  fortu- 
nate girl !  When  you  left  that  dear  Rectory, 
you  never  could  have  expected  to  return  to  it 
again.  Mr.  Morton  is  an  estimable  man ;  and 
if  you  can  love  him,  I  can  conceive  no  greater 
happiness  than  dwelling  with  him  in  the  home 
of  our  childhood,  so  near  the  last  resting-place 
of  our  father."  ^ 


^yi%M  '^  W\  J^^  ^»  ^*®  •    Haw  can  you 
sfi^j^U. ,  I  know  you .  think  him  unpolished^ 

-^l^jgei|^jw  .vulgar ;  but  you  know  not  his  ez« 

"^-,  meant  not  to  offend  you,  dear  girV  w^ 
p|^.;I^te;  *^  believe  me^  I  should  be  the  laat 
person  to  wish  to  see  you  the  bride  of  <»te  with 
r^|if|e4.. manners  and  a  depraved  mind.  No, 
^anfi  ^  you  have  chosen  weU,  and  may  you  b^ 
happy  !*" 

,y*\J^d  now  that  Jane  is  gone  away  to  cry 
abouj(.  her  happiness,'^  said  Mrs.  Podd,  **  may 
I  fU||Lj]rou|  Kate,  whether  you  never  mean  to 
mtal^e^f^^wprthy  man  happy  P*^ 

'^  /,  dear  nurse  I**  replied  Kate.     ^  Oh,  no, 
^i  A  ^  ^  predestined  old  maid."* 
r^^  You  're  no  such  thing.     I  hate  old  maids.'^ 
/n.?r^*  dear  nurse  !  you  hate  old  maids  !" 
^.^^Yes;  and  why  not?    Do  you  suppose! 
t^H  like  any  pie  the  better  because  I  h«l 
iad  a  finger  in  it  ?  Oh,  no ;  there  ^s  no  self-lova 
^bcmt^^mi?,  be  sure :  and,  though  I  don'*t  mean 
to.^,tlMit..I'm  not  in  some  degree  an  excep*- 
^on^  to.the  general  rule,  I  assert  that  old 
are  disagreeable.^ 
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**  Not  all,  surely,  Mrs.  Podd :  and  even  were 
it  so,  it  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault, — ^therefore 
not  to  be  cast  in  their  teeth.  Young  women 
cannot  sally  forth  and  make  proposals  to  what 
they  may  consider  eligible  matches — they  must 
wait  to  be  wooed ;  and  if  nobody  comes  wooing, 
how  are  they  to  blame  ?^' 

^*  You  at  all  events  cannot  say  that,'*  replied 
Mrs.  Podd :  *<  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  suitor 
that  you  remain  single.^ 

^  And  would  you  seriously  have  me  accept 
Mr.  Ibbotson  ?^*  exclaimed  Kate,  sitting  down 
disconsolately  and  looking  at  her  friend. 

"  And  why  not  ? — you  have  known  him  all 
your  life,  and  yet  he  is  not  old — not  more  than 
thirty-one, — and  he  has  loved  you  so  long,  and 
he 's  such  an  excellent  man  !^ 

"  I  believe  he  is ;  but — but  so  unlike — that 
is,  he  is  not  the  sort  of  person-^-^-Oh  !  nurse, 
spare  me :  you  know  what  I  mean,  but  dare 
not  utter  T 

'^I  cfo  "know  what  you  mean,  dearest  Kate. 
Butj  contrast  him  with  whom  you  please,  is 
not  the  comparison  favourable  to  him  ?    He 's 
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not  a  man  of  fafihion,  certainly ;  but,  for  my 
partf  Vve  had  enough  of  men  of  fashion ;  and 
if. his  manner  is  not  refined^  there's  an  honest 
goodness  about  his  heart,  Kate,  tjiat  makes 
ame^^for  alL*^ 

'*  I  know  you  only  do  him  justice ;  but  it  is 
in  yaiik  Never  speak  on  this  subject  again. — 
I  can  never  love  him ;  you  cannot,  therefore, 
wish  me  to  marry  him ; — he  could  not  wish  it^ 

'*  Well,  I  \e  nothing  more  to  say,"'  replied 
Mrs,  Podd ;  ^*  but,  were  I  you,  I  should  not 
fed  comfortable  at  making  a  poor  gentleman 
look  so  miserable  as  he  does.'' 

Kate,  to  avoid  further  chscussion,  went  to 
h^  own  chamber  without  making  any  reply ; 
and  Mrs.  Podd,  looking  after  her  with  a  fond 
and  anxious  glance,  shook  her  head,  turned  up 
her  eyes,  and  then  went  pat-fat  away  to  look 
after  their  very  inconsiderable  household  af- 
fidrs« 

Mr.  Morton,  the  present  Bector  of  Mapleton, 
had  continued  to  receive  pupils ;  but  his  school 
was  less  limited  than  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Les- 
lie had  erected  a  building  for  their  ac* 


ooHUBodatiM  at  the  bill  »f  IIm  ITiilWf, 
he  hed  now  et  Icut  fifty,  adiofan  wiiw  Hi 
cmre  Mr.  IbbottoD  ww  itill  icCnMd  ie  Ike 
capedty  of  uther ;  and  while  die  rectar  biieetf 
WM  opeoly  pejing  his  eddrcieci  to  die  jmtagttft 
Miw  Leslie,  llr.  Ibbolaoiiy  nore  humble,  hot 
not  IcM  devoted,  wh  piniiig  in  Moet  Ibr  die 
eldest,  whose  channs  had  won  his  heart  iit 
least  six  years  ago,  and  whoae  hand,  even  now 
that  she  was  poor  and  unprotected,  he  daied 
not  solicit.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Ibbotson  was 
greatly  changed,  and  for  the  better.  He  was 
no  longer  the  exhibitor  <^  small  acquirements 
on  small  occasions.  A  few  yearsT  experience 
had  cured  him  of  his  pedantry ;  and,  knowing 
much  more  than  he  used  to  do,  he  made  less 
display  of  knowledge.  His  eccentricity  of  man- 
ner had  departed,— the  kindness  of  his  heart 
was  unchanged. 

Mrs.  Podd  was  but  little  altered.  She  was 
less  upright,  perhaps,  and  had  less  activity  of 
body;  but  her  mind  was  as  active  and  her 
heart  as  warm  as  ever.  There  are  some  people 
who  are  said  never  to  grow  M :  such  was  not 


Sm  M^M^hufipy  caie^  for  she  hadrbeeone 
qHwd.-partUly  decreph  (owing  to  herlukke- 
i«to)«fciiMi  than  nost  women ;  but  she  seemedt 
iMMtill^  ^  beyond  a  certain  pdnt.  Sixteen 
jMWIgibaw  dbpsed  since  she  was  introdtioed  to 
tlpftHysdnr  as  a  little,  lame  old  bodj,  and  die 
agj|^;|h^  have  passed  for  any  age  between 
4Aj  .aiBid  seventy :  the  same  may  be  said  of 
haf^^owA  She  never  had  been  known  to  men* 
ttw/lierage;  and  whether  it  was  vanity,  or  a 
4alii^  in  mystifying  the  curious,  we  know  not, 
hiiM>o>artifice.had  ever  yet  inveigled  her  into 
iMtfigwig  the  important  secret. 


• 

v^A    -'.  r  :■ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Come  dwell  with  me. 
And  our  borne  shall  be 
A  pleasant  cot 
In  a  tranquil  spot. 
With  a  distant  view  of  the  changing  sea: 
My  cottage  is  a  happy  scene. 
The  sheltering  boughs  item  eracgmn. 
The  streamlet^  as  it  flows  along. 
Is  murmuring  a  Mry  song! 
Then  dwell  with  me  I 

Frank  Morton^s  wooing  was  not  likely  to  be 
unsuccessful.  He  was  in  the  situation  which 
moderate  people  call  '*  well  to  do  in  the  world  ;^ 
and  he  was  attached  to  a  portionless  orphan, 
who  had  no  reason  to  conceal  her  preference  for 
him. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  those  inexplicable 
delays  in  which  the  more  wealthy  find  them- 
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sdTefl  involyed ;  nor  for  those  voluminous  tau* 
tiJogical  BettlementB,  which,  if  made  by  a  law- 
yer who  wishes  to  mystify  his  clients,  may 
piove  anything  rather  than  a  security  for  either 
party.  Frank  Morton  was  a  younger  son, 
whose  dkiest  brother  had  but  a  small  patri- 
mony to  expect :  his  fNrofession,  therefore, 
and  the  rod  which  he  wielded,  were  all  he  had 
to  look  to.  He  was  an  independent  man,  but 
eould  settle  neither  his  rectory  nor  his  rod  on 
bis  fair  bride.  He  could  not,  however,  fail  to 
be  considered,  in  a  worldly  sense,  an  excellent 
match  for  Jane  Leslie;  and  as  he  loved  her 
devotedly,  and  was  regarded  with  esteem  and 
affection  by  all  his  parishioners,  and  even  by 
the  dirty  little  schoolboys  who  trembled  at 
his  irown,  Kate  had  every  reason  to  rejoice 
m  the  fair  prospect  of  happiness  which  lay 
beCore  her  sister. 

The  important  question,  as  Jane  stated,  had 
been  already  *'  popped  ;*^  and  though  no  defi- 
nitive reply  had  been  uttered,  the  expression 
wUoh  young  Morton  saw  upon  her  blushing 
downci::?t  countenance  was  far  from  being  un- 

o  2 
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satisfactory.  To  Kate  he  was  referred  for  the 
sanction  which  there  was  now  no  parent  to  be- 
stow ;  and  when  frankly  and  affectionately  she 
thanked  him  for  the  preference  he  had  shown 
to  her  sister,  no  parent  could  more  earnestly 
have  implored  him  to  be  through  life  her  kind, 
considerate,  and  indulgent  friend,  or  could 
more  devoutly  have  prayed  for  the  prosperity 
of  both. 

The  walks  by  the  welUknown  rivulet  were 
continued  without  interruption,  the  happy  day 
was  fixed,  and  all  the  preparations  custom- 
ary on  such  occasions  were  carried  on  with 
zeal  and  activity  both  at  the  Rectory  and 
the  cottage. 

« 

The  reader  may  remember  that  Mrs.  Podd 
in  our  last  chapter  made  a  sort  of  assignation 
with  Janets  lover ;  and  when  he  arrived  At  the 
hour  he  had  named,  he  found  the  dd  woman 
bonneted  and  shawled,  waiting  for  him  crutch 
in  hand  ready  to  fulfil  her  threat '  of -acoom- 
panying  him  in  his  walk. 

'*  Here  I  am  !^  said  she ;  *'  and  you  are  not 
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to.  think  of  any  other  person,  if  you  please, 

until  I  have  been  attended  to.*^ 

.  >  •  ■ 

**But  Jane  is  no  doubt  expecting  me,"^  he 
rrolied. 

^Then  she  must  wait  until  I  release  jou. 
Come  along !  you  need  not  fear  a  long  ramble, 
lor  I  ^m  not  so  active  as  I  used  to  be ;  but  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  by  ourselves,  and  out  of 
hearing :  so  come  this  way.^  And  off  she  went 
with  her  accustomed  up-and-down  motion,  lead- 
!ng  the  way  until  she  came  to  a  quiet  seclud- 
ed  spot,  where  she  seated  herself,  and  cried, 
*'  Now  sit  you  there,  and  listen  to  me.* 

The  young  parson  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
Mr»>  Podd  again  addressed  him. 

**  I  know  that  it  is  presumption  in  a  person 
in  my  situation  to  take  this  liberty,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton ;  but,  though  I  am  a  servant,  I  have  never 
been  one  of  those  heartless  mercenaries  who 
live  with  people  just  so  long  as  no  opportunity 

■  ■  * 

offers  for  their  bettering  theniselveSf  as  they  call 
it,  forming  no  attachment  for  those  whose  bread 
they  eat,  and  changing  and  chopping  about 
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ju8t  like  spaniels,  licking  the  hand  of  a  new 
master.*** 

^*  Many  servants  are  wliat  yon  deforibe^^  said 
Mr.  Morton ;  <*  but  the  superiors  are  often  ta 
blame." 

''That  may  be;  but  I  hare  been  no  sueh 
servant  I  lived  with  the  mother  of  thoae  tw6 
girls ;  and  now  one  of  them  ^s  goii^  to  be  mar* 
ried,  I  Ve  lived  long  enough*^ 

''  Don^t  say  that,^  replied  her  youi^  eompa^ 
nion,  kindly  taking  her  hand.  *'  You  ane  re- 
garded as  a  friend,  not  as  a  senranfy  and  they 
cannot  do  without  you.** 

*'  Oh  yes,  they  *11  do  very  wdl— What  an  4:>ld 
fool  I  am  to  cry ! — ^Jane  has  told  me  of  yonr 
kind  intentions  towards  Miss  Kate,  and  I  ho- 
nour you  for  them.** 

*^  I  trust  she  will  reside  with  us,**  aaid  Mr. 
Morton. 

^  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  proposal  does 
you  credit,  young  man,  and  of  coune  the  wfll 
gladly  accede  to  it.** 

''  I  hope  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  and 
do  not  imagine  that  you  have  been  overlooked 
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in  itm  «rmDgement.  Kate,  I  an  sare^  would 
not  be  separated  from  you ;  and  were  that  not 
the  Gaie»  I  know  my  wife  would  be  miserable 
wkheut,  you.  You  are  to  have  your  old  room, 
and  be  our  housekeeper.* 

'^  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?**  exdaimed  .Mrs. 
PaM»  orymg,  not  kitUrly^  but  with  the  sweet 
«MiscioiienesB  of  being  loved  and  appreciated 
bj  those  to  whom  she  had  devoted  her  life, — 
*^  do  you  realh/  meaia  it  V* 

*'  I  do  indeed,**  replied  the  rector. 

**And  Jane,  dear  Jane  suggested  this  to 
you  r 

^  It  was  Janets  proposal,  certainly ;  but  I  had, 
I  assure  you,  myself  formed  a  similar  plan.'*^ 

*^  I  believe  you,  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart;  and  I  thank  God  who  has  given  my 
sweet  Jane  sudi  a  husband,  — for  he  who  is 
kind  to  a  poor  old  woman  like  me  must  have  a 
kind  heart.  I  am  very,  ^yery  grateful ;  but  it 
omnot  be — no :  when  Jane  is  married,  Kate 
shall  go  and  live  with  her ;  and  then  my  work 
mS\  aU  be  done,  and  I  'U  creep  into  some  corner 
and  die.* 
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^Do  not  talk  thus,— I  shall  dunk  I  have 
offended  you.^ 

**  No,  no ;  but  I  canH  go  and  live  at  the 
Rectory  again.  I  should  be  ordering  about 
me,  and  arranging  everything,  as  I  used  to  do  in 
my  poor  old  master^s  time;  and  that  wonH  do 
— ^young  people  must  manage  thdr  own  aflairs. 
Don'^t  ask  me  to  do  it,  for  I  ought  not  to  do 
it ;  and  what  I  ougbtnH  to  do  I  won't  do.  No, 
I  wonH,— it 's  no  use  talking, — so,  just  change 
the  subject. — How  I  wish  we  could  have  two 
weddings  in  one  day !" 

**  You  mean  Miss  Leslie  ?^ 

<*To  be  sure  I  do,"*  replied  Mn.  Podd, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

"  And  Mr.  Ibbotson  r 

The  old  woman  nodded  significantly. 

*^  I  am  aware  of  his  attachment  to  her ;  bu^ 
he  has  never,  I  believe,  ventured  to  mi&e 
any  proposal ;  and  were  he  to  do  so,  I  fSear  h^ 
would  be  refused  :  besidet*  I  doubt  his  having 
a  sufficiency  to  make  it  a  prudent  marriage.** 

^  Oh,  what  a  plague  that  money  is  !**  said 
Mrs.  Podd. 
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> 

l\  Or  nUh^,  the  loan^  of  it,  I  should  Wf^"" 

■ft  *."_■.- 

repliecl  the  rector.    <<  But  do  you  think  Mr. 
lUiqCaon  has  expectations——" 

Oby  opectations !  donH  talk  to  n^  of  es- 
|iff^tj^s  I — they  go  on  for  ever  till  one'ft  dead 
and  boned,  and  can^t  expect  any  longerv 

/*%  hope  that  will  not  be  Mr.  Ibbotson^s  c^se, 
howefer;  for  a  distant  relation^  who  has  always 
projiiiacd  to  leave  him  some  few  thousand 
piouiids,  is  now  on  her  deathbed.^ 

^  Then  I  hope  for  her  own  souFs  sake  she 
wonH  leave  the  world  breaking  a  promise. 
Wdl,  then,  in  addition  to  the  little  Klate  has 
of  W  omkj  I  can  give  her  a  very  little  more, 
saved  up  in  her  father^s  service.*** 

• 

"  Yes — ^why  not  ?  I  Ve  never  spent  any- 
tbiog  upon  myself;  I  had  no  beauty  to  be 
ym  .of,  so  I  had  no  temptation  to  dress  my- 
fdf.  up;  to  be  neat  and  clean  was  enough  for 
X^^.mi  my  master  found  me  in  soap  and 

» 

waler*  So  what  little  wages  I  earned  is  all 
saiSe^  to  be  given  back  honestly  to  the  child  of 
thft  man  from  whom  I  received  it" 

o  5 
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^  Dear  old  Mrs.  Podd,*  esdaimcd  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, touched  with  her  disinterested  liberality ; 
"  were  all  as  upright  as  you—" 

"  A  pretty  race  of  little  crooked  men  and 
women  there  would  be !  Now,  no  flattery  1  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  Kate  and  Mr. 
Ibbotson,  that  should  opportunities  occur,  you 
may,  with  the  assistance  of  Jane,  speak  a  good 
word  for  him :  and  now,  as  you  must  be  Tcry 
tired  of  roe,  and  Miss  Jane  may  be  jealous,  the 
sooner  you  go  back  to  the  cottage  the  better.'* 

'*  And  wonH  you  lean  upon  my  arm  f^ 

*'  No,  no ;  get  you  gone !  I  Nre  been  crying 
and  making  a  focd  of  myself  and  I  won't  let 
the  girls  see  my  eyes  red,  for  they  will  fret ; 
so  I  '11  just  wash  them  down  at  the  livnlet, 
and  take  a  quiet  turn  or  two  before  I  go 
home.'^ 

The  young  lover  left  her,  eager  to  behold 
the  dear  one,  and  to  talk  with  her  about  their 
plans  of  future  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  old  woman  went  and  ait  heiadf  down 
by  the  stream  to  ponder  over  the  otcumnees 
of  her  past  life,  and  to  thank  God  thst  her 
pilgrimage  on  earth  was  drawing  to  a  dose. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Hm  bridal  is  oimv  the  guests  ue  all  gooep 
Tbe  bride's  onlj  sister  sits  weeping  alone; 
The  wreath  of  white  roses  is  torn  from  her  brow^ 
And  the  heart  of  the  bridemaid  is  desolate  now. 

With  smiles  and  caresses  she  deck'd  the  fair  bride. 
And  then  led  her  forth  with  affectionate  pnde ; 
She  knew  that  together  no  more  they  should  dwell^ 
Yet  she  smiled  when  she  kiss*d  her  and  whisper'd  farewell. 

She  would  not  embitter  a  festival  day. 
Nor  send  her  sweet  sister  in  sadness  away  ; 
She  hears  the  bells  ringing — she  sees  her  depart — 
She  casmot  reil  longer  the  grief  of  her  heart 

She  thinks  of  each  pleasure,  each  pain,  that  endears 
The  gentle  companion  of  happier  years ; 
The  wreath  of  white  roses  is  torn  from  her  brow. 
And  the  heart  of  the  bridemaid  is  desolate  now. 

What  have  we  to  tell  of  a  rural  wedding  P 
peiduiiice  only  a  tale  (old  for  the  hundredth 
time.  Bat,  howeter  hacknied  the  theme,  our 
meters  are  to  us  too  interesting,  from  old  as- 
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aodationsi  to  be  left  unrecorded  in  ihe  eeene 
which  was  to  them  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  their  lives :  therefore  for  the  hundredth 
time  we  must  tell  it 

At  dawn  of  day  the  bdls  rang  merrily,  mod 
the  Parsonage  became  at  a  very  early  hour  a 
scene  of  unusual  activity.  Though  a  tho- 
roughly unpretending  country  cLergynum,  B&I 
Frank  Morton  possessed,  and  deserved,  many 
acquaintances,  and  some  few  friends  beyond 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  mere  derical  in- 
fluence. 

A  rather  large  party  had  been  invited  to 
breakfast  at  the  Rectory;  and  as  tber^  wHb 
no  adequate  substitute  for  the  ever-active  and 
intelligent  Mrs.  Podd,  the  servants  went  to 
bed  late  and  rose  early. 

Spring  was  now  almost  ripening  into  sum* 
mer ;  chilly  days  occasionally  came,  and  warned 
you  that  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  Co  tents  and 
temporary  rooms;  but  still  the  progactort  of 
the  Rectory  festival  anticipated,  as  all  ineh 
projectors  invariably  do^  an  imezceptionnhle 
sunshiny  day,  got  up  ezpresdy  for  their  own 
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awmemeiit^— and  for  onoe  such  expcctatiaas 
iMne  Bot  disappointed. 

^'Jmie  IB  often  a  wet,  wishy-washy^  ivBterj^ 
cold  month;  May  having,  by  some  expert 
Wmagpwnepti  anticipated  all  its  wamauth  and 
Wanty;  Jane  Leslie'^s  weddiug^ay  w8a::CDe  of 
tli0^nx>st  precocious  days  of  May;  aod  when 
Mify  deigns  to  be  genial,  what  month  can 
^greater  beauty  f"  Tis  true  that  sum^ 
may  clothe  the  gardens  and  the  forests 
in  more  variety  of  bloom  and  fuller  luxurianoe 
of  verdure ;  but  granting  this  additional  beauty  i 
is)il  not  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  May, 
that  it  is  the  stepping*stone  to  summer  ?  and   .' 


I  ■» 


If  sommer  has  more  beauty. 
All  that  beauty  is  to  come. 


1 1. 


Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  morning  of 
Jane  Leslie's  wedding^lay  was  one  of  the 
bast  imitations  of  a  summer^s  morning  that 
ever  was  seen  in  the  world.  The  birds  sang 
as  if  quite  in  a  mistake ;  and  there  was  a  soffit 
dtocy  of  flowers  and  foliage  to  convince  any 
fisabionable  family  that  it  was  high  time  to 
quit  the  coimtry,  if  they  had  not  done  so  ak 
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ready,  and  go  to  some  street  or  square  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  tables  for  the  breakfSut  were  laid  in 
the  summer-house,  in  front  of  which  was  the 
fountain  covered  with  its  green  wire  fenoe^  and 
beneath  it  the  pure  crystal  wiater  bubbled  as 
of  old.'  Between  this  i^xit  and  the  Rectory 
house,  there  was,  from  a  very  early  hour,  a 
perpetual  passing  and  repassing;  one  wonan 
carrying  her  chickens,  the  next  foUowing  with 
her  tongues,  while  another  brought  up  the  rear 
with  her  hams. 

While  all  was  buttle  at  the  Rectory,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  tranquil  repose  of  Ae  cot- 
tage. Jane,  young,  innocent,  and  happy^  slept 
like  some  fair  infant,  without  one  dream  of 
love,  without  one  worldly  thought  of  future 
care,  and  Kate  and  Mrs.  Podd  had  long  been 
ready  for  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  day  ere  the  former  went  to  her  bedside 
with  the  intention  of  rouaing  her:  but  long 
and  fondly  did  she  look  down  upon  her  odm 
slumbers,  and  some  sad  tenra  did  she  abed 
ere  she  could  summon  resolution  to  call  her 
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htm  the  last  repose  which  she  was  ever  to  en* 
joy  under  that  lowly  roof. 

When  two  sisters  of  nearly  similar  ages 
have  lived  together  from  infancy  in  the  dosest 
bonds  of  affection,  seldom  separated,  and  if 
separated,  each  planning  for  the  other  some 
pleasant  surprise  or  innocent  enjoyment ;  whan 
one  of  these  is  called  away  to  dwell  in  another 
boBse,  to  devote  herself  to  other  pursuits,  and 
to  bestow  her  hearths  best  •affections  on  another 
human  being,  bitter  is  the  trial  to  the  soli* 
taiy  one  who  stays  behind.  She  is  to  sit 
alone  where  they  have  sat  together,  to  wan- 
der in  silence  in  the  garden  which  used  to 
resound  with  their  prattle  and  their  laughter ; 
the  songs  that  required  the  melody  qi  two 
wcieeB  must  be  thrown  aside;  and  the  shelf 
where  the  bride's  own  books,  and  desk,  and 
workbox,  were  arranged  of  old,  must  now 
be  vacant.  The  bedchamber,  too,  where  stood 
the  two  white  beds ;  where,  every  morning  and 
every  night,  prayers  were  uttered  by  the  elder 
sister,  while  the  voice  of  the  younger  gave 
its  meek  response !      One  bed  will  now  •  be 
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tenantless ;  and  the  matin  and  the  Tesper  prayer 
must  now  be  sad  and  silent,  though  poured 
forth  with  additional  fervour  for  the  welfare 
of  the  ab^nt. 

When  a  bridemaid  is  so  situated,  we  never 
can  have  the  heart  to  greet  her  with  the  com- 
mon phrase;  for  to  ^^  wish  her  joy''  on  that 
day  is  a  mockery. 

But  it  was  not  with  a  selfish  feeling  that 
Kate  Leslie  wept  over  her  sleeping  sister.  She 
keenly  felt  the  loss  she  was  about  to  experience, 
^tis  true;  but  more  keenly  did  she  feel  that» 
however  kind  and  good  her  affianced  husband 
might  appear,  Jane  was  about  to  quit  those 
whose  affectionate  solicitude  had  ever  been  on 
the  watch  to  avert  from  her  a  sorrow,  and  to 
promote  her  most  trifling  wishes,  Kate  fell  on 
her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  prayed  for  pro- 
sperity for  her  sister,  and  for  calm  contentment 
for  herself.  She  soon  rose  ;  and  having  oblite- 
rated every  trace  of  tears,  she  gave  the  alum- 
berer  a  fond  kiss,  and  began  to  assist  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  simple  toilet. 

Mrs  Podd's  excited  feelings  found  vent  al- 
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tenktAj  m  talking  or  in  tears ;  and,  conscious 
Hoik'  the  was  not  in  a  state  to  assist  anybody, 
fiie  'sat  herself  down  in  unaccustomed  inacti- 
vity, tying  up  bunches  of  flowers  and  bows  of 
wmie  riband. 

'Itt^r.  Ibbotson  had  undertaken  to  give  the 
bndEe  iaway,  and  on  his  arm  she  leaned  as  she 
walked  towards  the  church;  Kate  followed, 
with  several  distant  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  brid^Toom.  Twas  natural  that  Jane,  en- 
gfdsa^  by  the  ceremony  before  her,  should 
piss  lightly  along  the  churchyard  path,  with- 
(kit  raising  her  eye,  or  glancing  to  the  right  or 
tKe  left ;  but  Kate,  unobserved  by  her  sister, 
itood  still  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  intently  on 
the  slinple  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  her 
fkther :  her  eyes  were  then  raised  to  heaven, 
her  lips  moved,  and  then  quickly  recovering 
herself,  she  proceeded  to  the  church. 

JN'o  bride  was  ever  more  simply  attired,  but 
few  brides  have  looked  more  lovely  than  Jane ; 
and  when  she  was  united  to  Frank  Morton, 
Kate  felt  happy,  for  she  doubted  not  the  sin- 
centy  of  his  attachment. 
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It  was  during  the  rural  leait  Chat  fbllmped, 
that  Mr.  Morton  led  Kate  into  a  retired  part 
of  the  garden,  and  said, 

<*  You  art  wdcone  home,  Kattt :  ire  aire  not 
to  part  again." 

^'  I  thank  you  for  the  wisby** leplied  Kate; 
**  but  I  and  my  old  friend  Mrs.  I\Mld  must 
still  inhabit  our  cottage.  Naj)  I  know  all  the 
arguments  you  would  use ;  bat,  betiere  me,  H 
is  better  and  wiser.  I  am  always  within  reach, 
andy  when  summoned,  shall  nerer  be  reluctant 
to  come  to  you.  But  I  think  I  am  beooming  an 
old  maid,  Frank,  and  prefer  having  a  iKnise  of 
my  own.** 

**  I  think  it  not  improbable  thi^  swneMRy 
may  soon  be  in  a  situation  to  speak  Us  mind, 
and  may  have  a  house  as  wdU  as  m  heart  to  oilier 
you.     Till  then,  make  my  house  yoar  hame.** 

**  Before  his  offer,  Frank,  and  after  bis  offer, 
I  shall  beg  to  be  left  in  my  little  cottage  * 

**  But  consider,  should  Mrs.  Podd  die,  the 
loneliness  of  your  situation.** 

^  Do  not  talk  to  me  on  mdancholy  eubjeets 
to-day ;  I  shall  require  all  my  lit^  store  ol 
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cbeerfulneas  by-and-by.  Besides,  dear  Podd  is 
everlasdng:  I  will  not  believe  that  I  am  ever 
to  lose  her.  During  your  absence  I  shall  in- 
deed feel  desolate;  but  you  will  return  in  a 
week,  and  then  I  shall  be  with  you  pften.^ 

The  wedding-day  had  been  fixed  on  a  Mon- 
day, to  enable  the  bride  and  bridegroom  so  far 
to  tcXLow  fashionable  precedents  as  to  absent 
tbemaelves  until  the  evening  of  the  following 
Saturday,  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mr. 
Morton  to  return  to  attend  to  his  clerical  duties. 
Tbe  little  boys  were  to  be  entrusted  for  one 
week  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ibbotson. 

The  hour  of  departure  arrived ;  and  Kate 
Leslie  bavii^  exerted  herself  to  look  an  adieu 
of  amflea  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton,— for  to  speak 
waa  an  effort  beyond  her  power, — she  saw  the 
carriage  depart,  and  then  went  home  to  her 
solitary  oottage  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Thej  who  lore  only  oiioe»  lane  op 

One  solitary  shrine^ 
Which  claims  the  homage  of  « ij[^— 

And  such  a  lore  is  mine. 

During  the  short  absence  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  Mr.  Ibbotson  was  indebiigable  in 
bis  attention  to  Kate ;  and  there  was  a  ddicacy 
about  his  solicitude  which  somewhat  siiirprisSd 
her,  and  won  her  good  opinion.  She  ooulil  not 
conceal  from  herself  that,  had  she  never  been 
wooed  by  George  Hanson,  the  uAer  n^ght 
have  been  a  successfid  suitor;  and  it  grkrved 
her  to  think  that  her  inability  to  give  liim 
encouragement  was  really  rendering  th^  poet 
man  miserable.  In  vain  she  avoided  him,  or, 
when  thrown  in  his  way,  endeavoured  td-^cbti- 
vince  him  of  the  hopdesanaw  of  the  pursiiit, 
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and  to  deter  him  from  it  by  coldness  of  manner. 
He  seemed  conscious  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
success ;  yet  his  attentions  rather  increased 
than  otherwise,  and  he  spoke  to  her  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  despondency  that  touched  her  to 
the  heart 

She  was  so  situated,  that  it  was  not  possible 
entirely  to  avoid  her  disconsolate  swain.  Form- 
ing a  part  of  the  establishment  of  her  brother- 
in-lawy  it  followed  of  necessity  that  they  must 
often  meet.  She  could  not  relinquish  the  so- 
ciety ,of  her  beloved  sister  ;  yet  constantly 
to  fflfet  him  was  most  painful :  for  determined 
co6kae9s  on  her  part  must  be  so  marked  9fi  to 


a||Me^  an  awkwardness  in  every  member  of  so 
small^a  family ;  and  to  meet  him  as  she  would 
wish  to  meet  any  valued  inmate  of  that  house, 
\  running  the  risk  of  seeming  to  encourage 


r:. 


'^here/waB  not  the  smallest  coquetry  about 
poqif  Kate,  and  she  dreaded  the  imputation  i»f 
if.}  hut  still  she  equally  dreaded  being  thought 
lu|9]gfaty  or  reserved  towards  one  who  had  served 
1^  4^  father  with  integrity  and  zeal.    At  one 
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time  she  thought  of  asking  Mn.  Podd  to  speak 
to  him ;  then  it  occurred  to  her  that  her  sister, 
when  she  returned,  would  be  the  pfoperest  per- 
son to  exj^n  to  him  the  impossibilitj  of 
her  changing  her  mind ;  and  thcn^  Aganif  >he 
was  loth  to  compromise  his  feelings  bj  per- 
mitting the  intervention  of  a  tUrd  person ;  and 
finally,  she  came  to  the  determination  of  speak- 
ing to  him  frankly  herseUl 

It  was  a  task  of  extreme  ddicacy ;  for  she 
feared  that^  were  she  to  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  his  presence  at  the  Rectory  gave  her  un- 
easiness, he  would  at  once  invent  mne  plea  fer 
resigning  his  situation,  wnd  die  would  not  £or 
the  world  have  been  the  cause  of  his  knng  Us 
small  stipend,  nor  indeed  of  depriving  Mr. 
Morton  of  the  valuable  services  of  a  oonscien^ 
tious  and  indefatigable  assistant. 

She  resolved  to  postpone  her  commmucation 
until  the  return  of  the  bridal  party,  keeping 
herself  entirely  secluded  during  their  absence^ 
and  avoiding  the  many  civilities  #iiicii  he  took 
every  oppcnrtunity  of  tendering.    Mr.  Ibbotson 
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i»-.the  nmn  tiiae  became  more  miserable,  and 
wben  not  engaged  in  the  8chcx>l-rooB»9  waad««d 
about  the  village  like  a  spectre. 

But  even  in  Eoite^s  disinclination  to  strike 
the  final  blow  which  was  to  be  the  downfal  of 
his  hopes,  Mrs.  Podd  fancied  that  she  detected 
what  she  el^^tly  called  **  a  hankerimg,'"  for- 
giattii^  that  it  was  not  possible  to  speak  the 
final  word  until  the  lover  had  more  explicitly 
dedaivd  himself.  All  that  Kate  could  do,  was 
to  discourage  by  her  manner  his  unsolicited 
attentions.  But  while  Kate  was  doing  her  very 
beat  to  damp  her  admirer^s  ardour,  Mrs.  Podd, 
like  a  secret  incendiary,  was  exerting  herself  to 
fim  the  flame,  and  by  encouraging  bints  was 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 

^  You  mustnH  be  too  precipitate,^  said  she 
to  him  one  day. 

**  Precipitate  I^  refdied  the  poor  man :  *^  have 
I  Jiot  loved  her  for  six  years  ?^ 

/^  Well,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must 
not  be  too  dilatory :  there  must  not  be  too 
much  load  in  your  composition.^ 


SI  2 

**  The  precious  mctab  aie  ■ore  likdl j  to  Ipr- 
ward  lore-«ffain  than  lead;  and  id  thcat  I  cin 
boast,  even  in  aoticipadoo,  but  fittk/* 

**  Together,  you  will  have  a  coMpflWMgr- 
Kate  has  never  been  used  to  lozuij ;  and  Imv- 
iog  gone  a  little  down  in  the  woiU  once  bar 
father  died,  you  will  have  the  advanti^jof 
lifting  her  up  again  a  step  or  two.  It  will  tU 
come  right  in  the  end,  depend  OD  it;  and  I 
advise  you,  as  soon  as  Mr.  and  Mf8»  liorloii 
return,  to  make  Jane  your  friend.* 

^*  I  will  do  so.  If  true  affectioD  deserves  to 
win  her,  then  I  may  still  indulge  a  bope:  hut 
I  know  my  own  deficiencies ;  and  tbougjh  I  an 
versed  in  some  of  the  love-st<Nriet  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  I ^ 

^^  Oh  !  never  talk  of  those  old  Bomana  whan 
you  go  arwooing !  Why^  Uess  you,  mj  good 
man !  if  you  wanted  to  win  me,  tfaat^a  not  the 
way  you  should  set  about  it ;  /  Imow  betfar 
than  that !  No,  no :  get  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 
to  put  in  a  good  word  far  you  now  and  thfln» 
as  if  accidental,  you  know,  paA  without  wy 
particular  object, — and  1 11  do  the  same;  and, 
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taffd^  ^  dl,  di?pend  onH  we  shall  have  an- 
oW^^iMMibg  in  the  old  church  before  many 
months  are  gone  by.* 

tyntft  this  prediction  Mr.  Ibbotson  seemed 
uS&Hi^i  and  that  day — the  day  of  Mr.  and 
HHI  Mcirton^s  return — he  gave  the  boys  a  half- 

^^ipjfy  is  it  for  little  schoolboys  when  affiiirs 
go  pftapeiuusly  with  the  schoolmaster.  The 
BtWittilie  6f  the  master^s  heart  must  naturally 
conununicate  itself  to  the  wooden  forms  and 
iriSy^'desks  around  him;  while  a  disappointed 
bMAn  And  a  hopeless  passion  are  likely  to  vent 
thHirielt^s  in  the  exercise  of  the  ferule  and  the 

Merrily  rang  the  church-bells  on  the  evening 
of  11^' and  Mrs.  Morton^s  return;  and  on  the 
folliNiing  morning  every  member  of  the  small 
pflrtA '  casembled  to  greet  him  and  his  young 
biUfef  m  they  passed  through  the  churchyard 
to'tlje'ritstic  porch.  Kate  could  not  refuse  to 
aofllMipimy  her  sister  to  the  Rectory  pew,  where 
in  tdiM^  days  they  used  to  sit  together,  and 
lisCair  to  4ie  feeble  but  deeply-touching  voice 
VOL  I.  p 
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€dt]atir  Uba.  Mr. 
the  £nnlj,  abo 
iflkd  accident  placed  Ub 
mudb  ovcrooBe  at 
filaee;  and  the 
lUDt  but  tmobtnisiTe  attrtinaj  thai  Mr.  Ib- 
boUoD  obMnrcd  ber  agitafifiOi  When  die  ter- 
moD  waft  <nrer,  fab  ready  am  waa  oftnd  for 
ber  support;  and  a«  sbe  leant  an  it»  nally  le- 
quiring  his  aid  as  tbe  walked  tonavda  ber  ooC- 
tage,  his  refraining  even  fiom  addreeang  ber 
CTinoed  a  delicacy  of  whidi  tbe  bad  not  sap- 
posed  him  capable.  It  was  impondfale  for  any 
man  to  watch  a  being  like  Kale  Leslie  for  ao 
many  years  with  exclusive  defotiony  mmilding 
his  every  action  in  an  endeavour  to  please  ber, 
and  conscious  of  the  improbdiQity  of  success, 
without  becoming  refined,  in  mamser  and  in 
thought,  and  approximating,  in  a  small  degree, 
to  the  standard  of  perfection  wbidi  was  ever 
before  him. 

No  word  passed  between  them,  when  Kate 
reached  the  gate  of  her  litde  garden;  be  bowed 
in  silence,  and  piessed  ber  band  in  token  of  the 
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MpaptHhj  he  fdt  with  her  very  natural  exdte- 
iBCBt;  and  she  returned  the  pretfure,  and 
turned  her  tearful  eyes  towards  him  with  an 
expresaioa  of  gratitude. 

Ibbotamtwent  home  that  day  happier  than 
hi  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  For  the  first  time 
he  felt  that  Kate  had  appreciated  his  intentions 
towards  her ;  and  as  she  had  promised  to  dine 
at  the  Rectory,  he  looked  forward  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  up  the  little  advantage 
which  he  had  gained. 

It  was  not  in  Kate's  nature  to  be  chilling 
and  repulsive  to  one  who  had  so  recently  evin- 
ced towards  her  the  warm  interest  of  a  friend ; 
and  not  only  was  her  admirer  charmed  by  her 
a&bility  that  evening,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton also  looked  on  with  complacency,  fully  ex- 
pecting a  speedy  arrangemoit  between  them. 

Mrs.  Podd  also  began  to  anticipate  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  her  prediction;  for  having  herself 
dined  in  the  Rectory  kitchen,  she  made  her 
appearance  at  ten  o^dock,  as  she  had  been  de- 
iiredy  bearing  in  her  hand  a  little  bright  lan- 
tern :  but  she  found  that  Miss  Kate  was  not 
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to  be  left  to  her  sole  guidanee  add  prbtectldilf^ 
for  Mr.  IbbotsoD  stood  ready,  hat  liif  JUmd^'M' 
escort  her.  When  he  offered  hU  arm^  it  tI^iK  ' 
not  rejected  :  Mrs.  Podd  therefore  ^ifeatpatifiif' 
on  before;  while  Mr.  IbbotsdnfbUowed^'leaditiiJf' 
Kate  with  the  greatest  care,  and  aelecthig  for  Uet^ 
little  feet  the  smoothest  parts  of  the  jMhwiiy.  ^ ' 

Their  walk  that  night  was  not  silent,  ai^ 
had  been  that  of  the  momiing.  Kate  said 
little ;  but  Mr.  Ibbotson  talked  flaeiitlj  of  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  Morton  in  poaaeasing  sb  er<i 
cellent  a  wife  as  Jane ;  and  then  he  fidled  not 
to  assert  that  it  had  been  Jane^t  happy  lot  tvyM 
under  the  judicious  guidance  of  an  elder  rfMer, 
who,  perfect  herself,  and  caleukited  to  mdce Jihy 
man  happy,  had  in  fact  communicated '  \o '  fitt 
all  her  own  rare  and  estimable  qoalitiea.' '  Kat^ 
who  acquiesced  in  all  that  was  said  itt  £mMir-tif 
her  sister,  was  alarmed  when  she  IMiid  Ubii 
covert  praises  of  herself  had  been  idteodedt 
and  almost  regretting  that  she  had  pehtiitted 
the  good  and  constant  uahor  to  attend  'hati'iSi^ 
wished  him  good-night  in  some  eonfbiidn.      ' -* 

But  was  confiuion  in  a  njdatma  efer'yet 
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^^nWP^^cAB  ao  unfavourable  symptom  by  a 
b^er^: , , .  .Quite  the  contrary :  and  Mr.  Ibbotson, 
^9^8^  ^^  generally  of  a  romantic  turn  of 
nuodyfaoirered  about  the  cottage,  until  a  light 
bMW^diiom  an  upper  chamber,  and  he  could 
djati^ctly.  see  the  shadowy  outline  of  a  slight^ 
figu^te  passing  to  and  fro  behind  the  muslin 
blind.    There  he  remained  until  the  night  be- 
cfune  dark,  because  his  star  was  obscured, — or, 
ii^i  other  wprdij  because  Kate,  preparatory  to 
stepping  into  bed,  had  popped  an  extinguisher 
OQ  her  candle ;  and  as  she  burned  no  light  at 
might,  the  cottage  became  utterly  opaque,  and 
tbelpyer  with  a  deep  sigh  walked  home. 
,  .Qreat  changes  were  observed  in  Mr.  Ibbotson 
afaqut  this  time.    He  had  always  been  a  neat 
iiuii|».and  a  clean  man,  but  never  what  is  called 
i|  spruce  man  ;  and  the  boys  gazed  on  him  in 
utter  amazement  one  day  when  he  entered  the 
scjipol-room  in  an  entirely  new  suit,  consisting 
of. <a  glossy  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  a  buff 
wf^stooat,  and  light  pepper-and-salt  inexpress- 
ibles.   Such  a  suit  in  its  first  shiny  bloom  was 
nol  exactly  calculated  to  overcome  Kate^s  scru- 
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pies;  and  Mr.  Ibboticai  jud^^  aiiiki  !f  lie 
coDJectured  that,  not  having  won  tier  aBipctioiis 
by  his  personal  and  mental  qnalhieib  the  small 
matter  of  Uue  doth,  and  the  hnsi  ImttoBs, 
and  the  little  morsel  of  baff*  and  the  few  yards 
of  pepper-and-salt,  would  aeUeve  the  Tictoty : 
in  fact,  he  had  never  looked  so  awkward  in  his 
life  as  in  his  new  suit,  and  his  eld  suit  was  not 
likely  to  be  at  aU  promoted  by  it. 

And  yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there  was 
to  Kate  Leslie  something  toudnng  in  the  change 
which  Mr.  Ibbotson^s  omiward  man  had  under- 
gone,*-a  change  which  plainly  told  her  that 
within  he  was  unchanged  !  Infinitely  more  be- 
coming to  him  had  been  the  suit  of  wdl-wom, 
patched,  and  threadbare  sables  wfaidi  be  had 
cast  aside,  for  it  suited  his  habits  and  occu- 
pation ;  but  in  his  newly-purduued  garb  he 
looked  like  anything  rather  than  •  country 
schoolmaster.  But  to  woman's  vanity  (and 
where  is  the  woman  without  it  ?)  thcfe  was  in 
truth  something  inexplicably  lettering  in  the 
change  which  had  so  unezpeetcdly  taken  jdace. 
But  new  clothes,  when  the  wearer  is  unaocus* 
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loBied  to  them,  are  apt  to  give  a  singular  awk- 
wardness and  embarrassment  to  the  figure ;  and 

,^r.  IbbotsoUf  the  first  Sunday  that  he  exhi- 

.fiitad  himself  in  church,  walked  into  the  Rec- 
tory pew  and  seated  himself  by  Kate  with  a 
most  ludicrously  conscious  air.    He  sat  himself 

.  down  slowly,  gently,  reluctantly,  as  if  he  had 

.  been  a  lady  in  a  new  velvet  gown,  dreading  to 
give  it  the  impress  of  sedentary  habits.  He 
tucked  up  a  tail  of  his  blue  coat  under  each 

.  arm,  gazed  complacently  down  upon  his  buff 
waistooat,  and  sat  on  the  very  edge  of  the  seat, 

. .  that  the  least  possible  morsel  of  the  mixture 
breeches  should  come  in  contact  with  the  hard 
deal4x)anL 

.  ,  But  brief  was  his  wearing  of  the  blue,  the 
buff,  and  the  mixtures;  for  the  relative  who 
Ivid  lingered  so  long,  and  who  had  promised  to 
leave  him  a  handsome  legacy,  at  length  died, 
having  in  her  will  fulfilled  the  promise  which 
she  had  made.  Kate  was  one  day  walking 
alone  in  her  little  garden,  when  she  was  startled 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  her  admirer. 
Kate  at  the  first  glance  perceived  that  there 
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vbxj]  fbDawedL 

^I   bope  I  do  DOl 
Lefelie/  said  the  udier  a  a 
ouof uied  mannpr :   ^  I 
cauM:  it  ih  abfolutdj 
to  3'ou  before  I  leave 

*'  Leave  Kapktoo  f" 
you  really  going  ?" 

^  I  aiD,  for  a  rery  brief  poiod ;  hj  pre* 
fieoce  is  Decenary  in  the 
Utive  ift  dead,  and  I  shaD 
dependent  income.^ 

**  If  you  come  to  tell  ne  ffda 
consider  me  a  friend  who  vill  with 
rejoice  in  your  good  forluse^  joa  onty  do've 
justice." 

^^  I  do  consider  you  a  ffiend,  lllaa  hoBft^ 
replied  Ibbotson ;  ^'  and  I  know  joor  Uad 
heart  sympathises  with  all  aroimd  yoo.  But 
I  have  not  yet  told  you,  that  the  poaacaiion  of 
this  income  only  gratifies  me  Ibr  one  reaaoo :  I 
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flow  .venture  to  say  that  I  can  offer  tt)e 
I  love  a  comfortable  home.^ 
^  I  trust,  then,  Mr.  Ibbotsoo,  that  you  are 
liJ^edhj  the  woman  you  love :  if  so,  your 
1|  f^pjiiess  will  be  secure.'' 
..^^^  I  wish   I  could  look  with  confidence  to 
imb  happiness,  Miss  Leslie.^ 

^  You  surely  would  not  wish  to  possess 
the  hand  of  any  woman  unless  you  were  as- 
sured that  you  had  won  her  heart  !^ 
. .  *'  How  coi{ld  such  a  man  as  I  am  expect 
to  11^  a  woman's  heart? — such  a  woman,  I 
XKcaBy  as  I  have  dared  to  aspire  to." 

**  If  she  be  really  what  you  describe,  Mr. 
Ittibotson,  she  will  not  deceive  you, — she  will 
Qtver  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love :  without 
mutual  love,  marriage  must  be  a  wretched 
sUte."" 

^  Not  where  there  is  mutual  esteem,  on 
which  Love  may  afterwards  raise  bis  bower*^^ 
<  f^  You  are  poetical,  Mr.  Ibbotson.*^ 
•   *^.I  am  a  lover.  Miss  Leslie.^' 
T  *^  But  in  the  romance  of  the  present,  do 
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Bol  IbrgH  Mrioudy  to  v«%^  Ae«riUs  of 
the  future.  I  hsie  \mmm  jn^  Mb  Ibi 
boffOBy  all  my  life,  wad  I  dMMU  lie  rery 
worry  were  anytlmig  to  ocav  vUdk  amid 
prevent  your  Innlmig  od  me  m  dm  lijght  of 
a  friend.** 

go  fSur  had  Kate  ffntiiifd,  ia  dm  Impe  of 
detening  her  admirar  feom  comny  to  an  open 
and  qpedfic  avowal  of  fam  attflmwnC  8ba 
wdl  knew  that  the  iqeeted  lofvcr  vcty  lardy 
can  remain  the  unembammed  ftiend:  aha 
anticipated  that  her  lefiiml  W011UI9  ia  all  pro* 
bability,  drive  Mr.  IhbotaoQ  to  aedi  anodwr 
home  and  other  friends. 

Mr.  Ibbotson,  perhaps,  alao  tAt  eaoioioiif 
that  he  was  on  the  vorge  of  a  dcdaration 
which,  once  uttered,  could  never  be  fetiactcd  \ 
and  that,  were  it  unfavourably  leoeived^^ 
intimate  association  with  Kate  Lsdie  would  be 
at  an  end. 

For  many  minutes  he  was  sOenti  and  it  was 
Kate  who  first  spoke. 

"  Your  relative  was  a  dista&t  ow^  I  be- 
lieve,""  said  she,  hoping  entiidy  to  tmrn  the 
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eoBvcraitiony  **  and  not  one  endeared  to  you 
by  your  having  enjoyed  her  society.'" 
,  «<  We  seldom  met,^  replied  Ibbotson ;  ^^  but 
her  affection  and  kindness  were  the  more  dis- 
interested, and  the  more,  deserving  of  my  gra- 
titude. I  had  never  contributed  to  her  com- 
fort, yet  she  had  always  my  future  welfare 
m  view :  she  was  aware  of  my  attachment." 
(Kate  started  at  this  sudden  and  unwelcome 
ivtum  to  the  old  themei  and  Mr.  Ibbotson 
paused*)  **  And  she  approved  of  the  object  of 
it,**  he  continued ;  *<  how  could  she  do  other- 
wise ?  and  though  unable  to  assist  me  during  her 
life,  she  at  her  death,  as  she  had  always  pro- 
mised, left  me  all  she  possessed,  to  enable  me 
to  marry  her  to  whom  my  heart  had  been  so 
Idog  devoted."" 

Kate  saw  clearly  that  she  could  not  hope 
to  avoid  coming  to  an  explanation;  but,  as 
a  last  effort  at  escape,  she  said, 

'*  And  you  are  now  going  to  attend  her 
funeral  ?*" 

**  I  leave  Mapleton  for   that  purpose  to- 
r/'   replied   Mr.   Ibbotson  with  much 
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agitalioD;  *'  and  on  ycHi,  daw  Idft-IrfpdM^it 
DOW  depends  whether  I  am  ever  i^jain  to  ^ 
turn  to  a  place  where  I  have  spent  wommj 
happy  years.'' 

"  On  me  r  said  Kate. 

**  Yes,  on  you  !  For  many,  many  years  you 
have  been  the  one  dear  object  that  has  rear 
dered  Mapleton  a  paradise  to  me.  You  have 
had  other  thoughts,  and  have  often  been  usi* 
conscious  of  my  presence,  whik  I  had  eyes 
for  none  but  you,  watching  you  when  uiv- 
perceived,  and  when  no  long»  near  yon,  think* 
ing  of  your  beauty,  and  your  goodness  4md 
praying  to  God  for  your  welfime.  Do  Qot 
interrupt  me  yet,  Miss  Leslie;  do  not  let  apo^ 
hear  your  answer  yet, — I  dread  it,  thou^.,I 
come  to  ask  it,  and  do  not  let  me  hear  itj^f^; 
for  if  it  be  unfavourable,  it  will  break  my 
heart.  You  are  surprised  to  hear  this  tam 
me ;  for  you  have,  no  doubt^  deemed  me  ^U, 
cold,  and  methodical,  and  if  a  lover,  incapi^e 
of  loving  with  intensity.  But  Kate --^  dear 
Kate — be  not  offended,  let  me  call  you  Ka|te 
to-day, — my  devotion  to  you  has  renderejdt  n|e 
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^\AJbMM  being  which  you  saw  iM;r  bo 
Wnlei  intdrested  me,  and  until  this  day,  my 
l6Te  fbr  you  was  hopeless, — I  dared  not  tell 
you  of  it — I  longed  even  to  screen  it  from  you, 
fett  the  knowledge  of  my  presumption  should 
flteke  you  drive  me  from  you.     I  have  often 
tlHiught  that  it  was  such  a  love  as  I  have  read 
ef'  in  a  Latin  poet, — the  love  of  a  poor  mortal 
Ibr  a  goddess  from  Olympus.     But  you  are  not 
one  wlio  will  exult  in  giving  pain, — you  are  too 
kind,  too  gentle  and  considerate;  and  if  under 
aU'-my  imperfections — my  coarse  exterior,  my 
'iioeooth  manner,  my  many  faults  that  render 
^  uhworthy  of  you,*— if  under  all  these  you 
^Sin  trace  one  merit,  one  wish  to  be  more  de^ 
leHAnif  of  your  favour, — you  will  weigh  that 
otetit— nay,  even  the  mere  wish — against  my 
tttoy  errors,  and  refrain  from  uttering  a  word 
^tlMt  will  render  me  miserable  for  life.*^ 
^'^Kafte  was  deeply  affected  by  her  lover's  ad- 
ISrMr;  she  wept,  and  was  silent. 
^s\-u  If  y|J^  cannot  breathe  a  kind  word,  Kate, 
A/mot  speak  to-day  at  all ;  think  of  me  when 
X  mn  abs^snt,  for  absence  soften  errors  and  im- 
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perfections,  and  try  to  tbink  villi  kiDdiieis 
and  indulgence;  do  not  gife  me  an  anawtr 
now,  but  let  me  go        ^  i 

*'  Go,*"  said  Kate,  '<  and  I  wffl  wiite.* 

^^  No,  do  not  write ;  yoa  would  find  it  easier 
to  refuse  me  in  a  letter,  for  joa  would  be 
spared  the  sight  of  my  distress.  I  will  qpan 
no  reply,  Kate,  for  I  could  not  date  to  read  it. 
No ;  let  me  go  unanswered,  and  I  will  return 
to  hear  my  £Eite  from  your  lips.* 

*'  That  must  not  be,''  said  Kate:  ^  to  per- 
mit  you  to  leave  Miqdeton  in  uneertaintj 
would  be  to  trifle  with  yoor  &slinga;  you 
must  hear  my  answer  now/' 

*^  Pause  for  tf  moment,  Kate;  I  dnqiid»  it-^ 
I  ought  not  to  have  sou j^t  it  I  Ob,  what  will 
become  of  me  if  you  discard  me  ibr  ever ! 
Hesitate  one  hour— one  moment :  think  of  your 
childhood— the  days  that  are  past,  the  ,fieiend 
who  is  gone— your  father,  Kete-^pardon  me 
for  touching  on  so  mournful  a  theme,  but  let 
us  walk  together  to  his  tomb,  and  lit  the 
memory  of  one  so  dear  to  both  of  usk  plsfd 
for  me:  were  he  here,  Kate,  wouUl  be  pot 
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join  itar  hands  impoking  bkeaiDgB  on  ng 
botb?^ 

Kftte  Ledie  wept  faitterly,  and  allowed  Mr. 
Ibbotflon  to  take  her  hand.  She,  however,  soon 
veooreved  her  adf-possesdon,  and  said, 

'^  It  cannot  be,  Mr.  Ibbotson.  Were  my  dear 
flrtlier  here,  he  would  warn  me  not  to  deceive 
in  honoorable  man :  I  must  never  marry  one 
I  do  not  love.  Nay,  do  not  answer  me  yet, 
nor  accuse  me  of  cold  unkindness:  I  esteem 
you,  Mr.  Ibbotson, — as  a  dearly- valued  friend 
I  esteem  you ;  it  would  grieve  me  to  the  heart 
to  think  that  you  left  this  place  on  my  account. 
It  must  not  be :  leave  it  for  a  time,  if  you  will ; 
"some  arrangement  shall  be  made  by  my  bro- 
'tber«in-law,  some  temporary  substitute  found 
during  your  brief  absence;  but  come  back 
to  us  again — come  when  change  of  scene  has 
'  restored  your  serenity  and  sdf-possession.^ 

<'  Never  !"*  cried  Ibbotson,  choking  with 
^taiotion. 

'  *^  Say  not  so,  Mr.  Ibbotson,^  replied  Kate, 
Idbdly,  and  somewhat  terrified  into  calmness 
of  manner  by  his  violent  agitation.    ^*  You 
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have  allowed  one  tbouglit  to  cn^Mtar  JM  fM 
long;  you  hare  falsely  fitimalwl  my ^IraltUH^,^ 
you  have  made  an  idol  of  a  weak  ^Ming 
mortal,  and  you  will  hereafter  wonder  at  y<Mr 
infatuation.'^ 

**  I  have  already  been  praumptiloiUy^  iaid 
poor  Ibbotaon ;  ^<  but  deiperttdon  driTea  me 
to  that  which  is  perhaps  more  ineseusaUed 
If  you  love  another,  I  am  indeed  without  hopet 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  the  questioa,  and  by 
speaking  on  such  a  subject  I  am^  perhapi; 
exciting  anger  where  I  woold  hafe  inspired 
affection :  but  I  would  Mn  know  the  woi%t. 
Kate  Leslie,  tell  me — forgive  me  fat  sabbld  a 
question— and  tell  me  if  you  love  anollier^.  -i. 

Kate  turned  deadly  pale,  and  tot  eomtf  nio^ 
ments  was  incapable  of  uttering  a  refdy*  -At 
length  she  dried  her  tears,  and,  turning  to  hiai, 
she  said, 

"  I  am  about  to  tell  you  that  which  I^net^ 
expected  to  breathe  to  mcNrtal:  but  it  is  my^* 
duty  to  speak  the  truth,  were  it  only  to  degndif 
myself  from  that  ideal  standard  of  perftctknif 
to  which  your  partiality  has  raised  ni#»    Whtttr 
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lj(§ifa, about  U>  caotens  will  end  your  delusum; 
yQ^fwill  ^1  that  I  am  not  the  being  you  ima- 
gip^  pie»-— but  weak  and  erring,  and  unfit  to 
vgtikt  your  home  a  happy  one  r 

**  Impossible  r  said  Ibbotson. 
» »sf*  Do  not  interrupt  me,*"  continued  Kate :  ^'  it 
i«j  only  by  an  effort  that  I  can  speak  of-^K)f  the 
pmU    Listen  to  me.     You  cannot  have  foi^ 

gotten  one  who — who "^ 

/.f^Name  him  not,^  replied  her  lover:  '^  I 
kofiw  what  you  would  say,  and  I  was  con* 
aeiouB  of  your  preference  for  him  ;  but— I  need 
QPl' .remind  you  of  his  errors.^ 
I  Vi.Nor  that  those  errors  separated  him  from 
me  for  €V€r.  No ;  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  [ 
only  xiemember  him  now  in  my  prayers.  But 
loving  kim  as  you  tell  me  you  have  loved  me, 
can  I  ever  love  another  ?^ 

^*No;  nor  did  I  expect  it.  Had  I  loved 
one  so  unworthy  of  my  love,  I  could  not  again 
have  felt  the  same  affection  for  another.  But 
htjs  as  one  dead  to  us;  and  if  of  the  dead  we 
feel :  no  jeakHisy,  why  should  the  memory  of 
your  first  love  for  him  render  me  hopeless? 
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The  virtuous  cannot  wish  to  be  waiteitfi  the 
vicious ;  and  Kate  Leslie  oamiot  still  cfae^fiJIf 
in  her  pure  heart  a  love  far  George  HsnsoOy 
There  was  a  time  when  /  loved  him  iilixiQi^ 
with  a  brother^s  love ;  and  when  you.  ase  iny 
wife — nay,  Kate,  let  me  say  the  word— we  will 
Icneei  together,  and  pray  fior  Us  weUan  have 
and  hereafter.** 

<^  Ibbotson/'  replied  Kate^  deeply  toudbe^ 
by  his  earnest  affSeetion,— '<  William  IbboUo^i 
— you  deserve  the  first  love  of  the  heart  yoa 
value,  and  I  have  told  you  frankly  aU  I  bfve 
to  tell.  I  never  can  forget  Geotge  Hilisqi^; 
young  as  I  was,  the  influence  which  he  obteine^ 
over  me  is  wonderful  to  mysdf.  I  shp)!  nev^ 
love  another  as  I  loved  him.^  > « 

*<  I  ask  it  not,  I  expect  it  not;  but  say  thut 
you  do  not  look  forward  to  a  union  witii  him  : 
I  know  you  cannot  doso*^ 

*^  I  do  not,-^I  never  did*  When  ha  left  us^ 
and — ^but  let  us  not  talk  of  Ua  edoduoC,  ncir  of 
that  poor  girl  who-— Hear  me  what  I  mwit'to 
say  is  this:  when  that  oo^unsd^  I  jn^garded 
him  as  one  dead." 
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''And  knowing  this,  Kate,  and  esteeming 
yea  more  than  erer  (or  this  confession,  say  that 
jfoa  wil  be  mine :  I  will  deserve  your  esteem, 
and'  kt  me  be  your  dearest  friend— the  one 
who  is  priril^ied  to  guard  you  through  life. 
Give  me  your  hand  in  token  of  compliance ;  do 
net  say  one  word  to-day.  You  will  not  again 
see  me  for  many  days,— the  interval  will  rei> 
store  you  to  composure ;  and  when  we  do  meet, 
Kate,  let  your  smiles  convince  me  that  you 
think  I  may  make  you  happy." 

Kate  atended  her  hand  to  the  lover  who  so 
well  deserved  that  token  of  her  regard;  he 
kissed  it  with  fervour,  and  left  her  to  wonder 
at  the  result  of  their  interview,  and  to  confide 
to  Mrs.  Podd  a  secret  which  almost  made  that 
elderly  personage  jump  for  joy. 

Mr.  Ibbotson  returned  to  the  Rectory  in  a 
state  of  excitement  which  could  not  fail  to  raise 
the  curiosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton ;  and 
though  he  told  no  tales,  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  great  part  of  his  morning  had  been  passed 
at  the  cottage,— and  then  they  easily  conjec- 
tured the  truth. 
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agitation ;  <^  and  on  you,  dear  ^fmnhg^^ 
now  depends  whether  I  am  evci:  i^jnn  tOrff^ 
turn  to  a  place  where  I  have  spent  sp>iq^V(y 
happy  years.""  ..,, 

"  On  we  r  said  Kate .,       -.<,» 

*<  Yes,  on  you  !  For  many,  oiaiiy  years  yqii 
have  been  the  one  dear  object  that  hiisroir 
dered  Mapleton  a  paradise  to  me*  You  halx€ 
had  other  thoughts,  and  have  often  been  un^ 
conscious  of  my  presence,  while  I  had  eyes 
for  none  but  you,  watching  you  wheOrUti^ 
perceived,  and  when  no  long»  near  yoQ,  thiql^r 
ing  of  your  beauty,  and  your  goodness, wd 
praying  to  God  for  your  welfare.  Do  QOt 
interrupt  me  yet.  Miss  Leslie;  do  nol^Iet  ^p 
hear  your  answer  yet, — I  dread  it,  though.  J 
come  to  ask  it,  and  do  not  let  me  bear  it:y^; 
for  if  it  be  unfavourable,  it  will  break  jpay 
heart  You  are  surprised  to  hear  this  IrpfB 
me ;  for  you  have,  no  doubt^  deemed  me  j]^, 
cold,  and  methodical,  and  if  a  loyer,  incapi^ble 
of  loving  with  intensity.  But  EaUe<-'-dear 
Kate — ^be  not  offended^  let  jne  oallyou  Kalte 
to-day, — my  devotion  to  yiou  baa  i;i^nderejl.n)e 
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Wi^'iAiinietfa&  bdng  which  you  saw  mft;  bo 
dttM-r  intdrested  me,  and  until  this  day,  my 
brre  for  yoa  was  hopeless, — I  dared  not  tell 
yoo  of  it — I  longed  even  to  screen  it  from  you, 
lett  the  knowledge  of  my  presumption  should 
ttteke  you  drive  me  from  you.     I  have  often 
llMMight  that  it  was  such  a  love  as  I  have  read 
ef  in  a  Latin  poet, — the  love  of  a  poor  mortal 
Ibr  a  goddess  from  Olympus.     But  you  are  not 
one  wlio  will  exult  in  giving  pain, — you  are  too 
idnd,  too  gentle  and  considerate ;  and  if  under 
all  my  imperfections — my  coarse  exterior,  my 
vhioouth  manner,  my  many  faults  that  render 
toe  uiiWorthy  of  you,*— if  under  all  these  you 
tikn  trace  one  merit,  one  wish  to  be  more  de^ 
\eryiag  of  your  favour, — you  will  weigh  that 
merit— nay,  even  the  mere  wish — against  my 
ttany  errors,  and  refrain  from  uttering  a  word 
atmt  will  render  me  miserable  for  life.*^ 
^   Kate  was  deeply  affected  by  her  lover's  ad- 
llfete';  she  wept,  and  was  silent. 
'*'  '^*  If  you  cannot  breathe  a  kind  word,  Kate, 
db*  not  speak  to-day  at  all ;  think  of  me  when 
T  am  absent,  for  absence  soften  errors  and  im- 
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agitation ;  "  and  on  you,  deac  JMffliM^^S^ 
now  depends  whether  I  am  ever,  i^^nii  tq.-Of^ 
turn  to  a  place  where  I  have  spent  nq.js^mxff 
happy  years.""  .  v 

'^  On  me /'^  said  Kate.  -.,1 

'*  Yes,  on  you  !  For  many,  many  years  yqa 
have  been  the  one  dear  object  that  hus  ,roir 
dered  Mapleton  a  paradise  to  me*  You  haixe 
had  other  thoughts,  and  have  often  been  nv^ 
conscious  of  my  presence,  while  I  had  eyes 
for  none  but  you,  watching  you  when  un^ 
perceived,  and  when  no  long»  near  yoo,  thinly 
ing  of  your  beauty,  and  your  goodness  wd 
praying  to  God  for  your  welfare.  Do  t)(9t 
interrupt  me  yet.  Miss  Leslie;  do  not  let  ffifi 
hear  your  answer  yet, — I  dread  it,  thov^^,I 
come  to  ask  it,  and  do  not  let  me  hear  it:y^^ 
for  if  it  be  unfavourable,  it  will  break  jmy 
heart  You  are  surprised  to  hear  this  IrpfB 
me ;  for  you  have,  no  doubt^  deemed  me  ^U, 
cold,  and  methodical,  and  if  a  lover,,  incapi^bfe 
of  loving  with  intensity.  But  Kate  <-^  dear 
Kate — be  not  offended^  let  me  call  you  Kalte 
to-day, — my  devotion  to  yiQU  baa  cindered,  n)e 


VW^lAi(raet6£l  bring  which  you  saw  mftr  bo 
dlhet  fntdrested  me,  and  until  this  day,  ny 
tore  for  yoa  was  bc^less, — I  dared  not  tell 
yoo  of  it — I  longed  even  to  screen  it  from  you^ 
fett  the  knowledge  of  my  presumption  should 
flteke  you  drive  me  from  you.     I  have  often 
llMMight  that  it  was  such  a  love  as  I  have  read 
of  in  a  Latin  poet,— the  love  of  a  poor  mortal 
Ibr  a  goddess  from  Olympus.     But  you  are  not 
one  wlio  will  exult  in  giving  pain, — you  are  too 
kind,  too  gentle  and  considerate ;  and  if  under 
all  my  imperfections — my  coarse  exterior,  my 
fAreooth  manner,  my  many  faults  that  render 
Voe  uliWorthy  of  you, — if  under  all  these  yon 
ikta  trace  one  merit,  one  wish  to  be  more  de^ 
\etntig  of  your  favour, — you  will  weigh  that 
niiMt— nay,  even  the  mere  wish — against  my 
Itfany  errors,  and  refrain  from  uttering  a  word 
ibflit  will  render  me  miserable  for  life.*^ 
'  'Kate  was  deeply  affected  by  her  lover's  ad- 
iirettr;  she  wept,  and  was  silent. 
'I  u  If  yQ^  cannot  breathe  a  kind  word,  Kate, 
dlo^not  speak  to-day  at  all ;  think  of  me  when 
T'ttn  absent,  for  absence  soften  errors  and  im- 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Where  is  she  now,  the  young,  the  gay  ? 

-—No  longer  gay  and  young  I 
O'er  one  too  early  snatched  away 

The  cold  earth  has  been  flung. 

When  Jane  Morton  hastened  to  her  sister's 
dwelling  with  eager  congratulations  on  the 
happy  prospect  before  her,  she  found  Kate 
Leslie  in  her  garden  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  with  a  sad  and  thoughtful  countenance. 
She  could  scarcely  persuade  herself  that  her 
recent  interview  with  Mr.  Ibbotson  had  not 
been  a  dream,  nor  could  she  as  yet  rejoice  at 
the  decided  encouragement  which  she  had  given 
him.  Yet,  acknowledging  that  she  appreciated 
his  good  qualities^  and  that  she  had  no  pre- 
ference for  any  other  ^person  with  whom  she 
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coulrl  allow  heneii  to  indulge  a  thought  of 
^er  being  united,  what  excuse  eooU  she  gire 
for  continuing  to  diicounige  one  whose  hap- 
pine««  seemed  reallv  to  depend  on  her  deeukm  ? 
anrj  how  could  she  justifj  to  henelf  her  secret 
partiality  and  regret  for  another,  yaho  not  only 
had  proved  himself  unworthy  of  her,  but  had 
ne^er  given  her  the  slightest  teason  to  suppose 
that  he  still  thought  of  her  ? 

Her  acceptance  of  Mr.  Ibhotaon  as  a  lover, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  a  frank  acknowledgment 
that  her  heart  was  preoccupied  by  a  mournful 
recollection  of  its  first  love,  had  given  that  tin- 
presuming  man  entire  satisfaction.  To  make 
her  happy  seemed  his  sole  wish;  and  could 
hIic  regret  having  contributed  to  his  happi- 
ness f 

But  not  only  had  she  gladdened  the  heart  of 
her  admirer, — the  whole  village  seemed  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  gladness ;  and  Mr.  Morton,  h» 
sister,  and  Mrs.  Podd  seemed  ^traosported  at 
her  unexpected  decision.  Hnving  made  to 
many  people  rejoice,  could  slie  regret  what  she 
had  done,  or  wish  to  retmet  what  sh^  hpd  nt- 
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tered  ?  No ;  or^  at  all  events,  the  regret  came 
too  late,  and  therefore  must  never  be  acknow- 
ledged; and  to  retract  now  would  be  an  act 
of  cruel  injustice  to  Mr.  Ibbotson. 

The  consciousness  of  having  acted  for  the 
best  could  reconcile  Kate  Leslie  to  most  of  the 
changes  and  chances  of  life ;  and  having  in  this 
instance  inspired  so  much  rejoicing,  she  was 
endeavouring  calmly  to  contemplate  the  path 
that  lay  before  her,  resolutely  determining  to 
devote  every  energy  of  her  mind  to  the  duties 
of  her  new  situation.  *^  I  will  at  least  make 
him  happy,"  she  thought ;  ^^  and  in  doing  that, 
p€rhap$  I  shall  be  happy  myself.'^ 
.  Jane  bad  married  the  man  of  her  choice, — 
the  only  man  who  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of 
love»  and  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved. 
Such  an  union  was  to  Kate's  imagination  the 
▼ery  perfection  of  human  happiness ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  felicity  enjoyed  by  the 
newly-married  pair  at  the  Rectory  was  not 
exactly  calculated  to  render  her  satisfied  with 
ber  own  lot 

*  ^Oh»  KateT  cried  the  young  wife,  kissing 
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her,  <<how  happy  you  baTe  made  poor  Mr. 
Ibbotson  !*• 

''  Have  I  ?"  she  replied  with  a  melaiicholy 
smile :  **  then  I  'm  sure  that  ought  to  make  aie 
happy;  it  is  so  rarely  that  we  can  hope  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others.* 

*^  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  must  be  the  happiest 
of  the  party : — but,  dear  me  1  are  you  not  wdl  f 
you  look  sad !" 

*^  Why,  my  dear  little  matroD,"  replied  Kate, 
^*  I  suppose  even^ou  had  some  serious  thoughts 
when  you  first  made  up  your  mind  to  be  mar- 
ried T 

**  Oh,  dear  me !  no,  not  one  I*  cried  Jane. 
'*  My  only  thought  was,  what  a  lucky  girl  am 
I,  to  have  not  one  odious  obstacle  in  the  way, 
and  to  find  myself  really  and  truly  going  to  be 
united  to  dear,  dear  Frank  P 

**True,  Jane;  I  suppose  those  isicre  your 
thoughts ;  and  you  are  a  lucky,  a  very  lucky 
girl'* 

*^  Well,  and  so  are  you,  dear  Kate  i  for  If  r. 
Ibbotson  told  Frank  all  about  bis  kgaqf  and 
everything,  and  he  meana  to  build  a  aioe^preCty 
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cottage,  juat  by  those  trees  that  you  admire 
so  much;  and  you  know  he  will  now  have 
three  hundred  a  year,  besides  what  he  gets  from 
Frank ;  and  you  will  be  quite  rich — and  I  am 
so  glad  r 

^'  I  bope,^  said  Kate  anxiously,  **  that  Mr. 
Ibbotion  does  not  suspect — I  hope  you  do  not 
tlmik,  that  the  change  in  his  circumstances  in- 
duced me  to  accept  him  ?*^ 

**  Why,  how  could  you  say  you  'd  marry  the 
man  until  he  asked  you  !  He  could  not  have 
proposed  for  you,  Kate,  without  it.^ 

**True;  no  one  can  impute  sordid  motives 
to  roe.    Do  you  know  when  he  returns  ?^ 

**  In  ten  days ;  and  we  all  hope  the  marriage 
will  take  place  immediately.*^ 

"  Immediately !  —  yes,*'  said  Kate  ;  "  the 
sooner  the  better.  If  I  am  to  marry  Mr.  Ib- 
botson,  let  it  be  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  claim 


And  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  went 
britkly  and  blithely  forward,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Podd,  who  exulted  in  the  fulfilment 
of  her  prediction,  uttered  in  Mr.  Ibbotson^s  pre- 
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»f«  vyft  of  tiicir  ynaifnmm 
iu  *  uizsiitf^  jittle  amtadfMted  I 

Hy  Mr  l^^jUciD'ft  denc^ 
w^ijrh  li^  isiltfsdtd  to  boflil 
IumJ  «r»'l  UihJ  c#ut  in 
rnaU;  wait  made  of  the  czpnKof  the  hnJMHig. 
7'li«  wedrling-drefiM  which  had 
%htfri  a  time  before  were 
in  ant  id  pat  ion  of  the  appraadiiiig  happj  event ; 
amif  nryw  that  the  afiVdr  was  no  longor  a  16061, 
i'vary  friend  who  was  at  all  on  intimate  tcmiB 
wanfavourcd  with  a  letter  aimoisncing  the  intend- 
I'd  marriage  in  a  Ktrictly  confidential  manner. 

Thv  huNtle  i&nd  importance  attached  to  these 
|iri'|iarations  accuMtomed  Kate  Leslie  to  hear- 
ing her  marriage  discussed.  AU  the  awk- 
ward nfHM  of  her  situation  began  to  wear  .o£F, 
and  she  anticipated  Ibbotson's  return  with  real 
ph'asure.  His  brief  absence  had  been  most 
fortunate :  it  l)ad  given  her  time  to  think  calmly 
of  the  iwstf  the  present,  and  the  future;  and 
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the  result  had  been,  a  virtuous  determination  to 
devote  herlife  to  the  promotion  of  his  happiness. 
' '  She  no  longer  took  delight  in  the  solitude 
of  her  little  cottage;  she  shunned  it  as  the 
source  of  reflection  and  sad  thoughts,  and  she 
preferred  the  Rectory,  where  the  preparations 
for  her  own  bridal  caused  a  perpetual  bustle. 
She  loved  to  linger  in  the  places  where  she 
had  been  accustomed  long  ago  to  see  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  she  again  and  again  repeated  to  her«- 
self,  *'  He  would  rejoice  to  see  me  married  to 
so  good  a  man."" 

Every  reluctant  feeling  had  been  overcome, 
and  she  really  looked  forward  with  satisfaction 
to  the  return  of  the  man  who  was  to  claim  her 
aa  his  bride.  Her  eye  was  bright,  her  cheek 
smiling,  her  heart  cheerful,  and  but  three  days 
remained  ere  that  which  Mr.  Ibbotson  had 
fixed  for  his  coming,  when,  sitting  in  the  little 
drawing-room,  so  dear  to  her  from  old  asso- 
ciations, she  heard  voices  in  the  garden,  and 
went  to  the  window  to  see  who  approached  the 
house.  Concealed  by  the  muslin  blind,  she 
looked  down  unperceived,  and  saw  Mr.  Mor- 
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ton  walking  slowly  up  the  little  Uwn  with  a 
tall  handsome  man.  For  a  momenl  ihe  leant 
forward  with  eager  curio8ity>  but  immediately 
retired,  almost  forgetting  the  individual  who 
had  been  the  object  of  her  scrutiny,  for  the  had 
at  once  decided  that  he  wai  a  stranger* 

Again  Kate  thought  of  the  absent,  and  main 
endeavoured  to  direct  her  mind  to  every  inci- 
dent likely  to  reconcile  h^  to  the  future ;  and 
she  felt  that  she  was  reconciled,— nay  more, 
she  acknowledged  that  she  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Providence  for  the  home  to  which  she  had 
been  invited.  Dependence  on  a  manied  nster, 
however  kind  and  considerate  that  sister's  hua* 
band  might  prove,  was  a  lot  from  which  Kate 
shrank:  what,  then,  was  the  alternative  in 
the  event  of  her  losing  her  dd  duenna  Mrs. 
Podd  ? — utter  solitude  !  She  certainly  could 
command  an  income  sufficient  to  presorve  her 
from  actual  want,  and  indeed  from  any  labori- 
ous occupation ;  but  the  future  promised  no- 
thing but  the  cheerless  habitation  of  a  solitary 
old  maid.  Kate^s  heart  sank  within  her  when 
she  contemplated  the  londinesi  of  such  a  life. 
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and  her  warm  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  fond 
fidelity  of  her  lover  almost  deserved  the  name 
of  love,  for  her  heart  acknowledged  the  truth 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  attachment.  Without 
0iie  thought  for  any  human  being  but  William 
Ibbotson,  she  sat  down,  and  drawing  towards 
her  Janets  writing-desk,  she  began  a  letter  to 
him,  and  had  nearly  finished  one  page  ere  she 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Morton,  who  came  into 
the  apartment  in  silence,  and  looked  for  some 
book  in  the  little  bookcase  which  was  situated 
in  a  recess. 

Occupied  with  what  he  was  about,  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  her;  but,  after  a  vain  search,  he 
turned  to  hor  and  said  abruptly, 

^'  Kate,  periiaps  you  can  tell  me,-— did  your 
poor  father's  ward  leave  any  books  behind  him 
when  he  quitted  Mapleton  P* 

*<  My  father's  ward !"  said  Kate. 

•*  Yes,  yes. — I  wish  Jane  were  here :  where  is 
she?^  and  Mr.  Morton  resumed  his  search,  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  Kate's  surprise  and  agi- 
tation. 

When  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Morton  became 

B  6 
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rector  of  Mapleton  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Leslie,  he 
of  course  knew  nothing  of  the  previous  history 
of  the  late  rector's  family  ;  and  when,  after  the 
la]}se  of  some  years,  he  married  Jane  Leslie,  he 
never  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  sad 
story  of  her  father's  ward,  nor  of  her  sister^s 
supposed,  but  never  acknowledged,  partiality 
for  him.  He  was  also  ignorant  of  the  rash  and 
guilty  act  which  finally  separated  him  from  his 
guardian  and  his  former  home. 

**  Why  did  you  ask  that  question  ?"  said 
Kate  after  a  pause. 

^'  Because  his  name  may  be  written  in  them, 
and  probably  the  date,  and  they  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in  some  important  undertaking." 

"  There  was  but  one  book,'^  replied  Kate, 
*'  which  he  forgot  to  send  for, — a  Prayer-book. 
It  was  my  father's  gift  to  him,  and  his  name 
and  the  date  are  written  on  the  blank  leaf.** 

**  How  fortunate  !"  replied  Mr.  Morton. 
"  Where  is  it  r 

"  I — I, — not  knowing  where  to  send  it, — 
kept  it  in  safety.  Indeed  my  father^s  hand- 
writing made  it  doubly  dear.  It  is  at  the  cot- 
tage." 
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At  this  moment  a  hasty  step  was  heard  on 
the  itairs,  the  door  opened,  and  the  stranger 
entered  the  apartment.  He  started  back  in 
evident  surprise,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Kate  ! — Miss  Leslie ! — I  was  not  aware— ^ 
Bat  his  utterance  became  choked,  and  in  si- 
lence he  i^)proached  the  table  where  Kate  sat, 
and  took  her  passive  hand,  from  which,  unper- 
ceived,  fell  the  pen  with  which  she  had  been 
employed. 

Kate  Leslie  had  not  recognised  the  stranger 
when  she  glanced  at  him  from  the  window.  He 
was  indeed  changed  !  The  blooming  careless 
youth  no  longer  stood  before  her,  but  a  tall 
distinguished-looking  man,  whose  age  might  be 
guessed  at  anything  between  twenty-five  and 
tix  or  seven-and-thirty.  The  glossy  curly  hair 
bad  prematurely  lost  its  youthful  freshness, 
and  from  his  cheek  was  gone  the  summer 
bloom.  His  figure  had  become  more  manly 
and  robust ;  but  in  his  features  might  be  traced 
the  pallid  and  somewhat  sunken  cheek,  and  the 
lines  that  betoken  habitual  gloom.  His  eyes 
were  bright  and  beautiful, — but  how  changed 
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wai  their  expression !  and  bme>di  Aan-mre 
dark  lines,  the  result  of  ill  health  cr  diaaps- 
tion.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  complate 
the  alteration,  it  was  snppUed  bj  a  pair  of  large 
moustaches. 

But  the  voice  was  the  same:  it  wna  Gtanos 
Hanson's  voice, — ^full  of  old  time^  of  happier 
times,  of  the  Rectory  in  her  poor  fiuher'a  days, 
and  of  walks  by  the  side  of  the  rivulet  in  the 
valley !  It  was  George  Hanson^s  voioe^  and  her 
hand  lay  passive  in  the  pressure  of  his  own.  • 

She  moved  not — she  did  not  uttwone  word* 
— but  she  looked  up  in  hia  Ihoa  without  at- 
tempting to  conceal  the  teara  thai  strsamod 
from  her  eyes. 

He  saw  her  agitation,  and,  nups  of  tha  world 
as  he  had  become,  he  participated  in  it^and  Ibr 
a  moment  his  lip  quivered  and  hit  eyes  were 
moist. 

Again  pressing  her  hand,  lie  relinquished  it* 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Morton,  with  a  violent  e& 
fort,  he  spoke  of  common  topiest  and»  qwlo- 
gising  for  his  intrusion,  said  that,  Imowing 
every  nook  in  the  old  bouae^  he  tfaonght  he 
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might  perhaps  be  able  to  assist  him  in  his 
search. 

Kate  struggled  to  command  her  feelings,  but 
in  Tain ;  and  (George  Hanson,  perfectly  aware 
ci  her  distress,  without  appearing  to  notice 
her,  led  Mr.  Morton  from  the  room,  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  anxious  to  look  once  more  at 
the  old  school-room. 

Slate  Leslie  heard  his  receding  step  upon 
the  stairs,  and  then  his  well-remembered  voice 
came  to  her  ear  from  a  distant  chamber.  It 
was  indeed  reality  ! — she  had  seen  him, — she 
had  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  She  rested 
her  cold  forehead  on  the  table  before  her,  and 
her  tears  fell  on  her  unfinished  letter  to  Mr. 
Ibbotson. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Oh,  after  muiy  nmnf  7Mi% 

How  sweet  it  is  to  oome 
To  the  dwelling-place  of  eailj  joutb. 

Our  first,  our  dearest  home : 
To  turn  away  our  wcMjf  eyes 

From  proud  ambitioii's  tawtn. 
And  wander  in  the  summer  fidds. 

Among  the  trees  and  flowefi  I 


Being  one  of  the  executon  of  liu 
relation,  Mr.  Ibbotson  found  that  the 
ment  of  her  affairs  deyoWed  prindpaHy  upon 
himself.  Far  from  being  able  therefore  to  re- 
turn to  Mapleton  immediately  after  her  funeral^ 
he  saw  business  of  an  intricate  and  harassing 
nature  accumulating  around  him^  and  he  was 
obliged  to  write  to  his  fair  betrothed^  announ- 
cing to  her  the  impossibility  of  his  returning 
before  the  expiration  of  three  weeks. 

Kate  Leslie,  startled  and  alarmed  as  she 
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had  been  at  the  unexpected  reappearance  of 
George  Hanaon,  felt  it  a  relief  that  Mr.  Ibbot* 
•OB  had  not  been  present  to  witness  their  meet- 
ing; and  she  now  most  fervently  hoped  that 
long  ere  his  return  her  brother-in-law's  guest 
would  have  departed. 

Overcome  by  an  .apparition  so  unlooked  for, 
she  had  at  their  first  meeting  given  way  to 
the  violence  of  her  emotion,  and,  by  her  tears 
and  the  excess  of  her  agitation,  had  betrayed 
that  the  interest  she  had  formerly  felt  and 
acknowledged  for  her  father's  pupil  was  still 
fur  from  being  obliterated.  She  was  aware  of 
this,  and  she  could  have  wished  that  greater 
self-possession  had  enabled  her  to  assume  the 
air  of  forgetfulness  or  indi£Perence. 

"  And  yet,*"  thought  she,  **  wherefore  should 
I  wish  it?  The  feeling  I  evinced  was  a  na- 
tural feeling  for  one  who  was  once  so  dear  to 
us  all ;  and  the  more  I  am  sensible  of  his  un- 
worthiness,  the  more  natural  is  it  that  I  should 
be  agitated  at  his  unexpected  presence.  But 
I  will  not  avoid  him,  —  I  long  to  meet  him 
again ;  for  I  would  have  him  see  by  my  man- 
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ner,  that  the  warm  interest  whidb  I  failed  to 
conceal  clings  only  to  the  past,  to  the  daya  of 
innocence,  to  the  honourable  boy  who  was 
pupil  to  my  father ;  but  that  for  the  present 
career  of  one  guilty  and  degraded,  I  UA 
no  sympathy.*' 

Thus  soliloquised  Kate ;  and^  strong  in  her 
own  good  intentions,  she  set  forth  ta  dine  at 
the  Rectory,  where  she  knew  she  should  meet 
the  subject  of  her  meditations. 

Mr.  Hanson  had  applied  to  the  present  Rec- 
tor of  Mapleton  to  procure  for  him,  either  in 
Danesford,  which  was  his  birthplaGe,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood,  certain  certificates  and  do- 
cuments which  it  was  necessary  for  faim  to 
obtain  to  prove  himself  entitled  to  die  pro- 
perty which  was  entailed  upon  him  and  other 
grandsons  of  the  Duke  of  Canterton. 

Mr.  Morton  had  most  readily  granted 
every  assistance,  and  had  insisted  on  Us 
cepting  a  bed  at  his  house  during  the  time 
which  business  required  him  to  pass  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Kate  met  him,  as  she  had  intindedy  >  with 
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odd  indifference ;  and  he  seemed  surprised  and 
mortified  at  the  contrast  between  her  manner 
at   their  second  and  their  first  meeting:   he 
coloured  and  bit  his  lip,   and  remained  for 
tome  moments  silent.     It  is  possible  that  his 
Tanity,  gratified  by  the  emotion  she  had  evinced, 
had  anticipated  new  evidences  of  interest,  and 
new  triumphs,  at  every  meeting :  if  so,  he  was 
Utterly  disappointed.    Kate  betrayed  no  embar- 
rassment :  when  he  did  address  her,  she  replied 
with  the  most  ready  but  the  coldest  answer ; 
even  her  eyes  did  not  seem  to  avoid  him, — nay, 
she  sat  for  some  moments  gazing  on  him,  and 
thinking  to  herself,   ^^  Is  it  possible  that  the 
seducer  of  Mary  Middleton  should  smile,  and 
speak,  and  live  !'^     Hanson  looked  up,  and  she 
withdrew  not  her  eyes ;  but  his  shrank  before 
her  glance,  for  he  read  disgust  in  its  expression. 
Deeply  mortifying  to  such  a  man  as  Han- 
mm  was  the  indifference  or  contempt  of  one 
whose  affections  had  once  been  fixed  on  him : 
but   never   was   there  such   a   man   who  did 
not   bdieve  that,  having  once  been  the  idol 
of  a  young  girl's  heart,  though  his  unkind* 
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nes8  may  have  wouoded  her,  though  his  guilt 
may  have  disgusted  her,  still,  where  the  idol 
once  stood,  a  shrine  remains  unteDanted,  and 
there,  give  him  but  opportunityy  sooner  or  later 
will  affection  be  rekindled. 

It  was  with  no  unpractised  eye  that  George 
Hanson  watched  the  fair  expressive  face  be- 
fore him.  The  countenance  of  woman  had  been 
his  study ;  often  had  he  tried  to  interpret  its 
expression,  with  the  villanous  intention  of 
taking  advantage  of  every  weakness  he  might 
detect ;  and  though  now  he  gazed  with  no 
such  diabolical  design,  still  there  was  peril 
to  the  innocent  girl  who  was  watched  with  an 
interest  intended  to  appear  so  intense.  There 
was  too  much  of  the  basilisk  in  the  admiring 
earnestness  of  his  glance;  and  the  quiet,  un- 
conscious indifference  of  the  victim  added  not 
to  her  security. 

When  their  early  dinner  was  concluded, 
Mr.  Morton  retired  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
his  school-room,  which  during  the  prolonged 
absence  of  Mr.  Ibbotson  claimed  more  than 
his  customary  attention;   and  Jane,  whose  si- 
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tuatioQ  required  care  and  occasional  repose, 
vent  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  in  her  own  room. 
Sjite  was  therefore  left  alone  with  Mr.  Han- 
fKm;  but,  evincing  no  embarrassment,  she 
calmly  opened  a  work-box  and  proceeded  to 
employ  herself  as  if  no  one  had  been  in  the 
room.  Again  the  spoilt  and  selfish  man  felt 
humbled;  again  he  bit  his  lip,  and  hesitated 
ere  he  could  determine  in  what  words  to  ad- 
dress her. 

Rarely  indeed  had  the  tongue  of  George 
Hanson  faltered  when  intent  on  breathing 
into  the  ear  of  a  woman  any  vain  language 
prompted  by  his  reckless  fancy.  At  length 
be  spoke,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  startled 
his  companion. 

^*  Would  it  be  exacting  too  much  from  your 
politeness,  Miss  Leslie,  were  I  to  ask  you  to 
accompany  me  in  a  short  walk  ?  There  are 
one  or  two  spots  of  deep  interest  to  me,  which 
I  could  wish  to  visit  with  one  who  will  at  least 
understand  and  appreciate  any  feeling  I  may 
evince  at  first  beholding  them.*^ 

Kate  paused  but  for  one  moment ;  and  then 
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rising  and  laying  aside  her  work,  she  took  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  from  a  window-seat,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  expressed  her  readiness  to 
attend  him. 

'^  You  will  find  most  of  your  old  haunts 
unchanged,  Mr.  Hanson,**^  said  Kate  as  she 
led  him  through  the  garden. 

"  They  are  indeed  unchanged,*  was  his  re- 
ply ;  *'  and  there  is  something  to  me  painful, 
mournful,  in  their  identity,  feeling  as  I  do 
such  changes  in  myself  I'' 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  gazing  on  an  old 
seat  which  occupied  a  comer  of  the  lawn. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Leslie,  for  de- 
taining you.  Almost  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
my  mother,  she  sat  there.^ 

Kate  stood  still  in  perfect  silence ;  and  when 
he  wiped  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief,  her 
heart  softened  towards  him,  and  she  respected 
his  feelings. 

He    turned    hastily    away    with    a    deep 
sigh. 

"  My  poor  mother !"  he  murmured ;  "  my 
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ruin  !  my  ruin  !     What  didst  tbou  ever  teach 
me  to  regard  but  sblf  T 

He  DOW  led  the  way  from  the  garden  to- 
wards the  churchyard  :  he  spoke  not,  nor  did 
hia  companion,  and  it  was  without  her  aid 
that,  passing  along  the  narrow  path,  he  soon 
discovered  the  humble  tomb  of  Mr.  Leslie; 
and,  kneeling  down  on  the  grass,  he  leant  his 
bare  forehead  on  the  stone  slab,  and  remained 
£ar  a  considerable  period  motionless.  This  was 
not  affectation ;  he  had  always  from  a  boy  been 
accustomed  to  give  free  vent  to  every  feeling : 
and  all  selfish  people  are  exuberant  in  the  de» 
monstration  of  their  joys  or  sorrows.  A  more 
considerate  man  would  have  checked  his  own 
vdiemence,  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
ot  the  daughter  who  stood  by* 

But  the  daughter  saw  no  error  in  the  young 
man^s  grief  for  her  father;  and  again  her 
heart  softened  towards  George  Hanson. 

'^  I  have  many  apologies  to  make.  Miss 
Leslie,^  said  he  at  length,  rising,  and  leading 
her  to  a  rude  bench  beneath  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  the  yew. 
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"  Pray  make  none,  Mr.  Hanson,'^  she  re- 
plied :  "  I  will  venture  to  assure  you  that  I 
have  been  glad  to  witness  your  emotion.'*' 

''  I  thank  you  for  saying  so  much.  Let  me 
think  that  one  human  being  still  feels  some 
interest  for  me,  however  unworthy  I  may  be  of 
awakening  one  kind  thought  in  such  a  being  as 
yourself." 

His  companion  was  silent. 

^'  There  is  one  subject,  Miss  Leslie,  on  which 
I  would  fain  speak  to  you, — and  here  is  the  fit 
place — among  the  dead,  for  it  is  of  the  dead 
that  I  would  speak."" 

Kate  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  with  an  air 
of  doubt  and  fear. 

"  You  remember  Mary  Middleton  ?^  said 
Hanson  in  a  low  voice. 

'^  Remember  her  !"'  cried  Kate,  starting,  and 
receding  from  him. 

^^  She  is  dead  !"  continued  he  in  the  same 
hollow  tone. 

"  Dead !'' 

^^Yes;  young,  fair,  beautiful,  animated  as 
you  remember  her,  she  is  dead.  She  died  three 
years  ago." 
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''  Oil !  say  that  jou  made  all  possible  repara- 
tUNi, — lay  that  alie  died  a  wife,  that  she  died 
happy,  and  thai  you  were  kind  to  her  in  her 
lastmomenur 

<*  She  Conook  me." 

*^  Fonook  jfoii  r  aud  Kate  with  an  expres* 
■km  of  incredulity. 

*^  She  lought  out  her  father,^  replied  Han- 
son ;  *'  and,  clasped  in  each  others  arms,  I  have 
heard  that  the  father  and  the  child  passed 
some  wretched  hours  tc^ether.  But  they  died — 
both  died — the  old  man  first,  and  Mary  did  not 
long  sunrive  him." 

^And  happy  was  it  for  them!"  exclaimed 
Kate. 

^  And  this  was  the  ruin  wrought  by  me  !'^ 
and  saying  these  words,  <jeorge  Hanson  burst 
into  an  uncontrolled  agony  of  tears.  He  seem- 
ed unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  person, 
giving  Yent  to  the  most  violent  exclamations, 
occasionally  rising  and  pacing  to  and  fro,  as  if 
by  active  exertion  endeavouring  to  overcome 
his  emotion,  and  then  again  yielding,  sitting 
down  upon  the  bench,  and  weeping  with  all 
the  loud  wailing  of  a  child.    At  last  the  worst 
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violence  of  the  storm  beg—  to  dbUi^  oad*  at  if 
suddenly  conscious  of  KaU?n  pnaemotf  he  qpoke 
in  broken  and  half-cboked  mtcnces. 

**  It  was  my  mother's  faoh^  the  error  of 
education,  Selfishness,  —  there  it  li^,  and  it 
was  my  ruin !  Oh  !  Miss  LeJiffi  joa  might 
have  saved  me;  for  never  did  I  knre  human 
being  as  I  loved  you,— never — no! — Ptoor 
Mary  Middleton  ! — that  was  a  frney — a  vani^ 
ty ;  ~but  it  was  not  lov&  I  loved  but  ontt— 
she  might  have  saved  me — Oh  Ood !  may  she 
not  save  me  yet  !* 

Again  he  sat  down  on  the  boichy  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  Kate  Leslie  sat  by  him 
trembling.  What  had  she  heard  ?  He  never 
loved  but  one,  and  she  that  one !  She  might 
have  saved  him,  and— did  he  not  say  it  ? — iAe 
might  tave  him  yet ! 

What  spell  had  changed  her  nnoe  she  left 
the  house  that  evening  with  her  guest  ?-«-wbat 
had  so  suddenly  aroused  within  her  heart  the 
thoughts,  the  feelings  ci  other  daysy — thongbta 
and  feelings  which  she  had  stnigj^ad^  and  she 
hoped  successfully,  to  bury  fer  e?er  in  obli- 
vion ?    Why  sat  she  now  by  the  sida  of  Georgs 
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Hanson,  guilty  as  she  knew  him  to  be,  with  a 
heart  melting  at  his  grief,  and  with  a  consci- 
ousness that  she  still  loved  him  ?  She  longed 
to  take  his  hand,  and  by  its  silent  pressure 
assure  him  of  her  friendship.  Such  would  have 
been  the  prompt,  unhesitating  act  of  a  friend  of 
his  own  sex ;  but  woman  dared  not  evince  so 
much  interest,  and  she  gazed  on  him  in  silence. 
The  shadows  of  evening  had  stolen  unper- 
cdved  upon  them  ere  they  rose  from  their  seat 
in  the  churchyard  to  return  towards  the  Rec- 
tory. As  they  crossed  the  little  lawn,  George 
Hanson  pressed  his  companion's  hand,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  in  a  tone  that  startled 
her  by  its  similarity  to  the  voice  she  used  to 
hear, 

^*  God  bless  you,  Kate,  for  your  kindness  !^ 
She  made  no  answer ;  but  her  cheek  glowed, 
and  she  felt  that  he  had  again  addressed  her 
by  her  Christian  name.  She  saw  him  no  more 
that  evening.  After  spending  a  short  time  in 
her  sister's  apartment,  she  retired  to  her  little 
cottage,  and  there  she  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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CHAPTER  III. 

oil,  woman  dwells  in  lonelinew,  while  resliesB  man  miij 

I'eibaps  he  wa?  not  mnde  to  feel  her  all-engrosung  love  I 
And  still  I  think — and  at  the  thought  m;  eyes  nith  tears 

grow  dim, 
Ue  loves  me  not  with  lliat  (bod  love  which  1  have  Telt  Tor 

Geobge  Hanson  was  returned  a  penitent  ! 
his  lears  flowing,  liis  heart  broken  for  his 
former  crimes.  Death  had  severed  the  tie 
which  would  have  perpetuated  his  guilt,  and 
he  now  seemed  to  wish  only  to  bury  amid 
the  hatints  of  his  more  InDoceot  youth  the 
very  remembrance  of  the  errors  of  his  raao- 
hood.  It  was  thus  Kate  thought  of  him; 
and,  alas  !  not  only  thus.  She  could  not  but 
remember  that  there  no  longer  existed  a  Mary 
Middleton,  the  original  hapless  cause  of  dis- 
union between  herself  and  George.     She 
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dead,  and  not  even  in  her  grave  lay  the  first 
affections  of  her  lover:  it  had  been  but  a 
vanity,  a  fancy  !  so  he  had  said  ;  and  though  it 
seemed  to  add  infamy  to  her  abduction  when 
he  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  prompted 
by  ardour  of  affection,  still  to  her  who  had 
been  forsaken,  and  who  was  now  assured  that 
%he  had  been  the  only  one  really  loved, 
to  her  there  was  a  merit  in  his  constancy 
of  hearty  though  his  profligacy  of  conduct 
had  left  her  for  years  in  unnoticed  deser- 
tion. 

But  her  own  engagement  to  Mr.  Ibbotson  \ 
It  flashed  upon  her  memory,  carrying  death  to 
the  fond  hopes  that  were  springing  up  in  her 
bosom. 

'^  He  knows  not  of  that  engagement,^  said 
she ;  ^^  but  he  must  know  it,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,^  She  rose,  and  during  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  simple  toilet,  she  saw  from 
her  casement  George  Hanson,  passing  slowly 
down  the  path  which  led  to  the  well-known 
walk  by  the  rivulet,  so  oft  frequented  by  them 
in  other  and  happier  days.     She  instantly  re- 
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solved  to  follow  him,  and  triping  Bghdy  for- 
wards,  she  very  soon  oTcrtook  the  loiiUrj  ram* 
bier,  whose  step  betrayed  the  mrlirlinly  de- 

pression  of  his  heart. 

^'  I  hope  I  do  not  intrude  npoii  jooy  Mr. 
Hanson,*^  said  Kate,  flushed  with  the  nqndity 
of  her  walk,  and  the  oonacioiimeM  of  haTing 
that  to  say  which  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  express.  *^  I  must  oonfett  thai  I  have  fol- 
lowed you." 

^^  I  thank  you  for  doing  io,^  replied  Han* 
son  with  evident  gratificatkm.  '*  There  was 
a  time,  Miss  Leslie,  when  you  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologiae  for  joining 
me  in  this  walk,  which  we  uaed  to  call  our 
owny 

*^  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  many  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  peiiod  you  are 
thinking  of,"*  replied  Kate  serioudy :  ^  you 
alluded  to  them  yourself  last  night' 

**  I  alluded  to  no  change  in  my  aentiinents 
towards  yourself."" 

**  There  are  changes^  sir,  of  which  yoi|  may 
yourself  not  be  aware.*' 
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'    Hanson  started.    ^^  Your  sentiments  toward^ 
me  are  changed,  then  ?^ 

Kate  paused  irresolutely,  and  moved  her 
lips  several  times  ere  she  could  reply. 

'*  My  sentiments  towards  you  are  still  those 
of  a  friend,^  at  length  she  said  ;  '*  and  should 
you  again  have  occasion  to  visit  Mapleton, 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  you  will  always  be 
kindly  received  by  my  husband.^ 

^  Your  husband  !"  exclaimed  Hanson  :  **  to 
whom  do  you  allude  ? — Husband  !  you  are 
jesting !'' 

''  How  could  I  jest  on  such  a  subject  ? 
Yoii  have  evidently  not  heard  of  my  engage- 
ment."^ 

"  To  whom  ?" 

«  To  Mr.  Ibbbtson." 

Clenching  his  hands  with  violence,  and  with 
his  face  burning  with  rage  and  excitement, 
George  Hanson  stood  before  Kate  Leslie  more 
like  an  infuriated  madman  than  a  rational 
being. 

^*  Engaged  !*"  he  vociferated, — ^^  engaged  ! 
and  to  Mr.  Ibbotson !     Fool,  idiot  that  I  have 
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beeo  !  I  that  migbt  have 
tions  I  Yesy  you  know  it,  and  viH  not  daij  it, 
— I  loved  you — ^loved  !  I  lore  joo  atill,  'm  I 
never  loved  mortal,  and  as  I  thall-Befcr  love 
again :  and  you  loved  me;  and-^yei^  faa  can- 
not be  8o  changed — you  mast  even  now  prefer 
me  to  that  driveUing  tutor.  Fool  that  T  was ! 
I  might  have  prevented  all  this — bat  it  is  too 
late  r 

**  It  is  too  late;  and  I  might  be— wf,  I 
must  be  spared  the  hearing  of  observations  de- 
rogatory to  the  man  to  whom  I  am  betiothedf 
and  therefore  insulting  to  mysdf.** 

George  Hanson  bit  his  lip,  and  wdkied  ra- 
pidly up  and  down  a  green  portion  of  the 
path;  while  Kate,  hardly  knowing  what  rash 
and  violent  act  she  might  n«t  eapect^  leant 
for  support  against  a  weeping  willow. 

« I  beg  your  pardon,**  said  Hanson^  at  length 
approaching  Kate  more  collectedly ;  '^yoa  shall 
hear  no  more  of  this:  only  treat  me.  as  an  M 
friend  as  long  as  I  am  detained  in  your  aeigb* 
bourhood,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  my  conduct.** 
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.Sate  gave  him  her  hand  with  kindness,  and 
they  separated. 

From  this  day  Kate  was  not  subjected  to 
aay  similar  ebullition  of  temper :  George  Han* 
soD^s  attention  to  her  was  undeviating,  and 
in  delicacy  and  fervour  equalled  the  devotion 
of  the  earliest  days  of  his  a£Fection.  But*  no- 
thing was  said  which  could  justify  reproof  or 
remonstrance ;  and  she  submitted  to  those  at^ 
tentionsv  hardly  conscious  of  the  tender  m- 
fluence  which-  a  companion  so  devoted  was 
gradually  acquiring  over  her. 
'  Poor  Mrs.  Podd,  with,  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  was  perhaps  tbe  very  worst  com^ 
panion  and  adviser  that  could  possibly  have 
fallen  in  Kate^s  way,  under  her  very  delicate 
and  peculiar  circumstancea.  George  Hanson 
l»d  alw.y.  been  her  most  especial  favourite. 
The  heinous  error  which  had  driven  him  from 
her  good  graces,  was  the  seduction  of  Mary 
|f iddleton ;  but  now  that  the  grave  had  closed 
over  that  poor  girl,  (^^  who,  perhaps,  after 
all,^  said  Mrs.  Podd,  **  origintilly  led  him 
into  temptation,^)   she  was  by  no  means  of 
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opinion  that  the  seducer  was  to  be  considered  an 
outcast  and  never  to  be  forgiven.  Sbe  oould 
quote  the  Bible  over  and  over  again  to  prore  tbe 
contrary ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether, 
had  she  been  lady  of  the  Rectory,  the  fatted 
calf  would  not  have  been  killed  to  cdefarate 
the  return  of  the  penitent  George. 

He  was  not  long  in  making  the  discovery  that 
he  possessed  a  warm  and  zealous  friend  in  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  woman  he  loved :  and  he 
then  often  found  means  to  waylay  Mrs.  Podd, 
as  if  by  accident,  in  her  very  short  excursions, 
and  improved  her  already  favourable  opinion 
by  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  manner 
towards  her. 

Mrs.  Podd  could  not  help  acknowledging 
to  herself  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  poor 
Miss  Kate  should  be  forced  to  marry  Mr. 
Ibbotson,  a  man  whom  it  was  certain  she  did 
not  love.  To  be  sure,  when  he  offered,  no- 
body could  have  expected  that  George  Hanson 
would  return  to  claim  her.  ^^  Has  he  claimed 
her,  though  ?"  thought  Mrs,  Podd ;  "  I  wonder 
whether  he  has  ! — all  depends  upon  that*'" 
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She  lingered  in  her  young  lady^s  apartment 
diat  evening,  affecting  to  be  putting  things  to 
rights  which  had  not  been  out  of  their  places, 
and  after  one  or  two  preliminary  hems,  she 
b^an — 

*'  It  is  quite  like  old  times,  having  Mr. 
Hanson  here,  I  declare."* 

Kate  looked  up  from  a  book  she  was  read- 
ing, but  answered  only  with  a  sigh. 

*'  He^s  just  the  same  good  creature  he  al- 
ways was,**  said  Mrs.  Podd. 

^*  I  hope  he  is  better  than  he  has  been :  it 
is  not  uncharitable  to  say  so." 

*•  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  Mrs. 
Podd.  **  Of  course,  all  that  was  dreadful ;  but 
who  khows  where  the  great  blame  lay  ?  and 
of  the  dead  we  say  nothing.  All  I  know  is, 
that  he  seems  to  have  come  back  among  us 
just  as  fond  of  all  that  he  used  to  be  fond 
of  as  ever." 

*^  He  seems  to  retain  his  old  partiality  for 
you,^  said  Kate,  anxious  to  evade  Mrs.  Podd^s 
vary  evident  allusion  to  herself. 

**  For  me !    Oh,  to  be  sure,  I  can  see  through 
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his  anxiety  to  gain  my  good  wilL  I  know  bis 
motive,  and  I  like  him  the  better  for  it :  I 
wuuld  not  have  him  caurttog  an  old  wonutOi 
were  it  not  for  the  &ake  of  obuining  her  goad 
word  with  a  young  one." 

"  Good  heavens !  can  you  be  aware  what 
you  are  saying?"  exclaimed  Kate  almost  in- 
dignantly. "  Have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Ib- 
hotson  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  have  not;  he  preys  upon  my 
mind  perpetually.  How  little  did  you  know, 
when  you  accepted  him,  that  one  you  had 
preferred  so  many  years  would  reappear  and 
propose  for  you !'" 

"  And  who  has  told  you  of  his  intention  to 
propose  for  me  ?"  ^ 

"  What  !  and  haa  he  not  proposed  .*" 

"  Asiuredly  not ;  nor,  since  the  day  that 
he  Was  mailo  acquainted  with  my  engage- 
ment, has  he  said  one  syllable  which  could 
he  misconstrued  into  a  declaration  of  attach- 
ment." 

*'  His  attentions  have  been  incessant." 

'*  I   grant   you   that,   and   his  manner 
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been,  auch  as  %  tnan  would  assume  who  wished 
to  |dn  n  womao^s  hearU  But  ought  not  this 
tfii  putf  n)fe  the  more  upon'  my  guard  t^ 

^f  You  astonish  me,  my  dear  Kate,*  re- 
plied Mr$.  Poddt  **and  you  only,  show  me 
iprJM  W  old  fool  I  am."* 

(  ^poT:  Kate  .talked  of  being  *^  on  her  guard  :^ 
but  where,  wi^  h^r  guard — where  the  armour 
that  could  avail  her,  associated  daily  with 
one  vrhom  she  had  loved  from  his  very  boy- 
hood, and  who  (well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  iu;  every  wily  fascination  most  likely 
to  win  .a  woman's  heart,)  devoted  every  talent, 
every  acquirement,  to  the  conquest  of  the  fond 
one  that  lay  already  at  his  feet  ? 

His  conversation,  bis  Inanner  of  addressing 
her,  his  every  look,  were  the  result  of  sys- 
tematic study;  and  every  topic  was  chosen 
wjhich  could  revive  old  associations.  Phrases 
that  had  escaped  her  memory  were  again 
bveathed  into  her  ear ;  and  they  brought  back, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  days  of  girlhood,  and  a 
thousand  endearments  that  once  accompanied 
their  utterance. 
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George  Hiwnn  twidemtif  uAtei  bem  debt* 
litf  of  coaadiatMa  ;  aad  then  «a«  oAea  •  ab^t 
cough,  and  s  bccdc  fiiuh  on  bu  tUn  theek, 
calculated  to  arouse  the  aUmu  of  ooc  who 
loved  him.  These  (errors  were  not  lost  upon 
Kate;  and  when  the  invalid  became  aware, 
as  he  rery  sooo  did,  of  the  anxious  interest 
with  which  she  watched  htm,  the  slight 
symptoms  of  disease  were  aggravated,  and 
the  cough  was  often  resorted  to  as  an  acces- 
sory to  ensure  the  success  of  a  sigh. 

"  You  should  not  stay  out  so  late,  Mr.  Han- 
son, with  that  cough ;  it  is  dangerous,''  said 
Kate. 

'*  I  see  no  danger,"  replied  Hanson :  "  death 
can    only    be  dreaded    when   life  is    of  value. 
I   should  soon  get  well  had  1  a  home  and  a 
fond  nurse  ; — but  such  a  lot  can  now  never  be^ 
mine  P  J 

Kate  wah  silent  ;  her  simple,  well-meant 
Dhnervatiitn  had  le<l,  as  was  now  generally  the 
casi-,  to  an  allusion  which  was  both  cmbarrasS' 
ing  and  uiiunswerable. 
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*^  HaA^  then,  life  no  charm  for  him !'''  thought 
she  i  *'  and,  young  as  he  is,  will  he  never  have 
a  hafipy  home^  and  a  nurse,  such  as  /  mig^t 
have  been  to  him  !" 

St  was  a  great  trial  to  Kate  Leslie  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Oh  !  I  come  not  to  upbraid  ihw, 

Nor  to  woo  thee  am  1  here ; 
Though  in  pent  I  would  niil  ihee, 

Though  in  sorrow  I  would  ehrer. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  wonder, 

When  we  pan— I  know  it  well : 
Why  our  hearts  were  torn  asunder. 

None  shall  ever  hear  Hir  tell. 

I  would  peril  life  to  save  ihee, 

For  no  other  do  I  live; 
And  the  lore  I  freely  g»Te  thee. 

To  no  other  can  1  give. 

The  sun  shone  gaily  through  the  open  c 
ments  of  the  Rwtory  into   the  little  sitting- 
room  where  sat  Kale  Leslie,  bueily  employed  j 
in  making  some  article  of  nursery  millinery  fiw  J 
her  sister.     The  door  suddenly  opened,  and, 
beaming  with  joy  and  animilioD,  Mr.  IblxitBon 
ibtood  before  her. 
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^^  Here  I  am  at  last,  dearest  Kate,*^  said  he ; 
**  and  I  'ye  brought  you  the  plans  for  our 
cottage:  do  look^ — are  they  not  beautiful  P^ 

Kate,  at  his  entrance,  had  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  had  risen  from  her  seat.  The  work 
on  which  she  had  been  employed  fell  upon  the 
ground ;  and  when  he  had  finished  addressing 
her,  she  sank  down  on  her  chair,  covered  her 
£soe  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  violent 
flood  of  tears. 

At  this  moment,  G^rge  Hanson  hastily 
entered  the  room,  and,  without  noticing  Mr. 
Ibbotson,  exclaimed,  *'  Kate,  I  >e  found  the 
book  we  were  talking  of.«— Good  Ood !  are  you 
not  well  ? — speak  to  me ;  look  up ; — for  mercy'^s 
sake,  answer  me  !^ 

He  had  seized  her  hand  with  anxious  fer« 
▼our;  but  she  withdrew  it,  and  with  much 
fflbtt  assured  him  she  was  better. 

Ibbotson  beheld  them  with  an  anxious, 
doubtful  scrutiny :  his  heart  felt  chilled ;  and 
he  hastily  took  up  the  plans  of  his  cottage, 
folded  them  roughly,  and  thrust  them  into  his 
pocket. 
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"  Mr,  Ibbotson  !"  excUimed  Hanson^  bo^-' 
deoly  aware  of  his  presence,  "  I  fear  you  find 
Miss  Leslie  Dot  so  well  as  when  you  left  her." 

"  I  fear  I  do  see  a  change,"  replied  Ib- 
botson. 

Hanson^B  lip  wore  a  half-subdued  smile  of 
contempt  as  he  again  took  up  his  book  and 
quitted  the  room,  muttering  a  hope  that  Miss 
Leslie  would  soon  be  better. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Ibbotson  placed  a 
chair  close  to  Kate;  and  sitting  down  bj  ber 
side,  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Kate,"  said  he  with  a  faltering  Toice,  "let 
me  implore  you  never  to  withdraw  from  me 
your  confidence  and  friendship.  I  will  prove 
that  I  deserve  both ;  and  you  shall  never  want' 
a  friend— a  father— while  I  live.  I  have  mi 
unintentionally  involved  you  in  a  difficulty.  I* 
presumed  to  solicit  your  hand,  and  you  listened 
to  my  persuasions,  at  a  time  when  neither 
us  could  have  anticipated  the  return  of  one 
who  had  been  dear  to  you  from  boyhood, 
ts  returned  to  claim  you;  and,  bitter  as  is 
disappointment  to  me,  I  resign  yoti;  I 
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be  inhuman  oould  I  bold  you  bound  by  such  a 
pra^iaer 

*^  You  are  under  a  mistake,"^  replied  Kate, 
trenifbling  with  emotion.  **  He  is  returned — 
but — ^but  not  to  claim  me.^ 

^*  If  he  has  abstained  from  a  proposal,  I 
honour  him  for  respecting  your  engagement  to 
me :  his  knowledge  of  your  situation  of  course 
caused  his  sUence."^ 

Poor  Kate  hoped  that  was  indeed  the  cause. 

^*  I  feel  certain,  my  dear  Kate,"  said  Ibbot- 
son,  *^  that  your  chances  of  happiness  are 
greater  with  him,  if  he  be  inclined  to  marry 
you,  than  with  me.  With  me,  indeed,  your  lot 
in  life  might  be  more  tranquil  and  untroubled ; 
but  to  Us  home,  wherever  it  may  be,  you  will 
take  a  store  of  love,  that  will  sweeten  many  a 
bitter  hour,  and  brighten  many  a  dark  one. 
No^  no ;  you  would  never  be  happy  in  my  poor 
cottage ;  for  the  love  of  your  heart  would  not 
be  there,  and  so  your  heart  would  pine  away. 
I  shall  never  build  my  cottage  now.^^ 

*^  Oh  I   Mr.  Ibbotson,"  said  Kate,  weeping 
bitterly,   '^  it  breaks  my  heart   to  have  given 
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jou  pain;  and,  indeed,  I  never  nwmt  itd— I 
could  not  avoid  Mr.  Hanson's  attentiana;  but 
though  he  has  spoken  of  hia  love  for  me^  it 
has  always  been  with  an  aBiiaion  to  ita  hope- 
lessness." 

^^  And  why  hopeless  1— Nt2  ditpermukun  is 
what  every  little  boy  is  Uuigfaty  and — Snt  I 
must  inquire  further  into  this.  Only  aaaiue 
me,  dear  Kate,  that  you  ooniider  I  have  aeted 
as  your  friend,  with  kindneaa  and  eonaider- 
ation.^ 

Kate  could  only  press  hia  hand. 

*^  I  understand  you,^  he  replied ;  ^'  and  I 
have  one  more  question  to  ask^-^'perhqia  a 
painful  one :  do  not  attempt  to  apeaki  but 
answer  as  before  —  I  shall  oomprdMod  the 
pressure  of  your  finger.  Suppoaing.ilfaaft  joa 
are  trifled  with,  that  these  undiiguiaed  atten- 
tions mean  nothing,  should  I  deeaa  itrdne^la 
your  respectability  that  our .  manjage-  ahoaid 
take  place? — have  I  your  authority. a^/tO'acfe? 
Trust  to  my  honour  that  itiahall  no^'lake 
place  if  I  see  that  it  can  be  avioifledr  '.  v^  ' 
.   Again  Kate's  hand  gavei  token  of  aaaant:;. 
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and  once  more  pressing  his  lips  upon  her  taper 
fingers,  he  1^  her. 

;  l¥ith  a  heavy  heart  Mr.  Ibbotson  now  went 
in  pursuit  of  bis  young  rival.  He  heard  at  the 
Rectory  that  he  had  been  seen  walking  towards 
the  churchyard ;  and  thither  he  immediately 
followed,  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  old 
bench  beneath  the  yew-tree,  reading  a  book, 
which  he  laid  aside  when  he  saw  him  approach. 
'  '*  You  are  come  forth,  like  myself,  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  this  bright  afternoon  ?^  said 
George. 

^'  I  came  forth  to  seek  you,  sir,**  replied 
Ibbotson,  seating  himself  on  the  bench :  **  I 
bad  no  thought  of  enjoyment.^ 

"  To  seek  mf  .'^ 

'*  Yes ;  for  I  have  matters  of  much  import- 
ance to  discuss  with  you.'* 

*'  Indeed  !^  exclaimed  Hanson  with  uneasy 
surprise.  ^*  It  is  fortunate  you  found  me : 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  old  church  is  my 
favourite  haunt.** 

•  **  I  was  told  that  I  should  find  you  here; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  church  is  a 
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fit  place  for  our  conversarion.  There  is  to  be 
a  wedding  in  that  church  in  8  few  days." 

George  Hanson  started  and  changed  colour ; 
but  he  controlled  his  feelings,  and  replied, 

"  A  wedding  !  indeed !  —  a  rare  occurrence 
in  a  country  village.     We  shall  be  quite  gay." 

"  To  prove  that  I  wish  you  to  be  so,  I  am 
come  on  purpose  to  invite  you  to  the  wedding." 

"To  invite  wie .'"  exclaimed  Hanson,  trem- 
bling with  emotion.  "  You  must,  then,  be 
deeply  interested ;  —  may   I    ask   the  bride's 


"  Kate  Leslie." 

"  Kate  Leslie  l""  cried  George,  starting  up 
with  vehemence.  "  What  absurd  cruelty  is 
this,  sir  !  Are  you  come  hither  on  purpose  to 
insult  me? — and  is  this  precipitate  marriage 
thus  suddenly  decided  on  to  crush  at  once  the 
heart  of  that  poor  girl  P" 

"  Pray,  restrain  your  violence,  young  man," 
replied  Mr.  Ibbotaon  with  calmness.  "  I  have 
said  nothing  calculated  to  insult  you:  and  1 
believe  Miss  Ijeslie  will  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  likely  to  second  you  in  any  accu- 
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tation  you  may  make  against  me^  for  want  of 
due  consideration  for  her  foelings.^ 

^  This  atrocious  arrangement  speaks  for 
itself :« you  must  be  aware  that  the  girl  does 
not  love  you.^ 

**  When  Miss  Leslie,  sir,  did  me  the  honour 
to  accept  my  proposals,  I  am  bound  to  believe 
that  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt  her  inclination 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  into  which  she  voluu' 
tarily  entered.  Since  that  period,  her  mind 
has  been  harassed  and  unsettled  by  the  most 
<qpen  and  decided  attentions  from  one  who,  by 
similar  attention,  won  her  young  heart  in  days 
long  gone  by." 

^'  You  admit  it  —  you  admit  her  love  for 
me  !'* 

^  I  have  stated  fact ;  but  I  have  not  stated 
alL  I  have  not  forgotten  that  the  same  ad- 
mirer, having,  as  I  said,  won  her  young  heart 
by  fHrecisely  similar  attentions  so  long  ago,  did 
at  that  by-gone  period  coldly  and  heartlessly 
desert  her,  and  may  now  again  act  the  same 
unmanly. and  dishonourable  part." 

**.  Dishonourable  !^' 
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I  think  so,^  replied  lUbotoOB  without 
emotion.     **  Perhaps,  you  dUbr  with  me.^ 

George  Hanson  bit  his  lip  and  mas  silent. 

*^  But  you  are  regarding  me  as  an  enemy j*^ 
continued  the  tutor;  ''when,  in  tratb,  only 
the  kindest  and  best  intentions  have  bfougfat 
me  hither." 

George  Hanson  look^  up  with  a  sneer  of 
contempt ;  but  Mr.  Ibbotson  pgoceedcd  without 
appearing  to  notice  it. 

^*  You  have,  by  your  devoted  attenticms, 
revived  in  the  heart  of  Elate  Leslie  the  affec- 
tions which  absence  and  a  supposition  of  your 
indifference  had  well  nigh  smothered.  My 
dearest  wish  is  to  see  Kate  happy ;  and  if  your 
intentions  towards  her  are  those  of  a  man  of 
honourable  feelings  it  is,^— and  here  the  tutor 
paused  ere  he  could  finish  his  sentence, — *i  it 
is  to  yoUf  Mr.  Hanson,  that  she  shall  be  united 
in  that  church." 

**  To  me !"  exclaimed  Hanson,  starting  up. 

**  To  you.  I  have  not  said  so  mueh^  witiiout 
deeply  considering  the  painful  diffieultj  of  my 
task:  I  am  doing  what  I  consider  to  be -my 
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duty,  and  Providence  will  support  me  through 
it.*^  He  did  not  weep ;  but  he  hastily  passed 
his  handkerchief  over  his  face  and  forehead. 

George  Hanson  stood  before  him  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment,  and  stammered  a  few 
half^listinct  sentences. 

**  So  precipitate  !  —  so  many  arrangements 
must  previously  be  thought  of; — I  am  unpre* 
pared — have  not  even  contemplated  such  an 
event.  I  came  hither  after  a  temporary  retire- 
ment from  society,  to  possess  myself  of  docu*- 
ments  which  would  prove  beyond  the  possibility 
of  future  litigation  my  title  to  a  very  con- 
ttderable  property  :  nothing  has  yet  been. done, 
and  at  such  a  moment  marriage  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  r 

^  Sir,^  said  Mr.  Ibbotson  with  great  distinct- 
ness, **  you  have  been  for  three  weeks  paying 
diis  young  lady  these  attentions,  perfectly 
aware  of  the  favourable  impression  which  si- 
milar  attentions  made  on  her  heart  long  ago. 
You  could  not  therefore  have  been  unconscious 
that  the  line  of  conduct  you  were  pursuing  was 
likely  to  compromise  her  happiness :  you  were 
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also  perfectly  aware  of  her  f  ngaf ftijmi^  ffi  me. 
I  can  therefore  entertain  but  wnt-mfbAantiot 
conduct  so  reckless  and  so  nlfiih.* 

*^  You  use  strong  language,  m/*  miAJSnt^^ 
^  Precisely  the  language  I  tliiiik  tbe  qnukm 
requires.  And  when  I  speak  of  ■fl6shlMWt  .1^ 
must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  it  waa  eHittffpmt 
bane,  and  the  bane  of  all  who^ftil  irjilliil  yam 
influence.*"  ,'t    o  n  ;i 


Hanson^s  cheeks  biased  with  indjgnitiling. 
but  he  folded  his  arms  and  sat  down.     i  .  uAr->r 

<^  I  have    now/'    continued  Mr.  UibmfMin, 
^*  but  a  few  words  to  add.    Thundayilext*ill> 
be  the  wedding-day  of  Kate  Lcalie.    If  «bit  ii> 
claimed  by  him  who  long  ago  took  cnid  ppfB» 
to  win  her  affections,  to  him  I  will:  tengK-  her, 
and  will  act  a  father's  part,  and  give  herjiiMy : 
but  should  the  man  I  mean  prove  a  hcfc|dw> 
scoundrel,  I  shall  claim  the  fulfiloMmt  4fiher 
engagement,  and  cannot  but  believe  t|iati«hai' 
once  aware  of  her  lover^s  imwriilhhiril  ihr^irill 
be  reconciled  to  her  union  with  m.^pkii^^rmfanh 
tending  man,  whose  sole  cAgect  iQiUb:)|fil|  be? 
to  make  her  happy.'*  .    ...:..,  .-r}' .  •  :*>,  ,^ 
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^  By  heavensy  you  know  not  what  you  are 
doing  P  cried  Hanson  with  extreme  violence : 
*'  you  are  driving  me  beyond  my  reason,  and 
there  is  an  obttade." 

^What  obstacle? —and,  whatever  may  be 
its  satitre,  why  did  you  not  let  it  prevent  the 
attentions  which  have  led  to  the  suggestion  of 
your  marriage  ?  — *  But  what  is  the  obstacle  f 
If  insurmountable^  that  alone  will  be  sufficient 
in  due  time  to  reconcile  Miss  Leslie  to  your 
departure.^ 

**  Departure !  I  cannot,  will  not  go/'  cried 
Qeorge  desperately ;  ^*  nor  shall  she  be  united 
ta  another.  No ;  let  me  perish  first,  soul  and 
bodyr 

^  For  shame,  sir  !*"  interposed  Ibbotson. 
**AUoiv  me  to  ask  the  nature  of  this  ob- 
stacle.^ 

**  Oh,  pecuniary  difficulties — nothing  more  ; 
but,  mark  me,  she  shall  not  marry  you." 

**I  abide  by  the  arrangement  I  proposed, 
sir,^  replied  the  tutor ;  *^  and  with  regard  to 
the  difficulties  of  which  you  speak,  if  they  be 
the  only  obstacle  — — "* 

VOL.  IL  D 
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"  And  why  abould  yon  doubt  n*  «4tm  T 
uoert  tbey  an  ?"  said  HuMon  petulwitlv. 

"  Nay,  I  have  nn  reasoo  ti>  doabL  1  tras 
only  goiog  to  add,  that  Kate  Leslie  will  not  is- 
creaee  the  einbarraiiMDents  of  the  nma  the  mar- 
ries. She  has  now,  aa  you  must  l>e  awaro,  a 
small  independence :  and  to  that,  aa  1  can  no 
longer  look  forward  to  bor  iharhig  my  pittancev 
I  tnean  to  add  a  small  incotite,  the  united  pn^ 
perty  to  be  settled  upon  henelf,  and  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  only  on  delivery  of  her  own  recicipt." 

George  UansDo  had  beard  little  of  what  the 
kind  tutor  bad  been  paying:  pacing  rapidly  up 
aod  down,  and,  using  the  noat  extravagant 
action,  he  exclaimed, 

"  I  am  driven  to  it  !  Bbe  khall  not  be  torn 
from  mc :  no,  no,  I  will  dare  all,  and  can  iwYer 
be  more  miserable  !" 

"  You  have  then  wade  up  your  mind  ?"'  in- 
quired Ibbotson. 

"  I  have,  sir,"  replied  Hanson,  finding  his 
arniE  with  suddenly  assumed  coiupoaun.*. 

"  And  at  this  church  on  Thunday  at  la 
o'clock  you  receive  the  hand  of  Kate  Leilie  ?" 
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.  **  Such  is  my  intention.^ 

'*  You  do  not  object  to  the  pecuniary  a]> 
nmgeinent  which  I  mentioaed  P"^ 

^'  I  heard  it  not  t  but  I  do  acquiesce  in  any 
anAOgemmt  which  you  ha?e  made  for  her 
oomfbrt.^ 

^*  You  will  now,  I  preBume,  seek  Miss  Les- 
lie and  at  once  make  your  long-delayed  pro- 
posaL  Let  her  fully  understand  that  I  volun* 
tadlyjimigE  her.  I  cannot  venture  to  see  hei* 
agulMHtil — until — to-morrow  !"" 

^  Must  I  speak  to  her  ?^  said  Hanson,  as  i  f 
irrefldutely.    ^<  Yes,  yes ;  but  first  let  me  go  to 
thQ  Rectory.    Wine, — ^give  me  wine !  I  cannot 
go  through  this  without  wine  !^ 

The  two  ill-assorted  companions  walked  to- 
gether from  the  churchyard,  and  separated  at 
the  Rectory, — Hanson  to  prepare  for  his  inter- 
ykm  with  Kate  Leslie,  and  Ibbotson  to  retire 
to  bia  sditary  chamber,  there  to  endeavour,  by 
pngfar  and  ipeditation,  to  reconcile  his  heart  to 
iU  most  trying  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Oh  I  am  I  not  a  loTer  skill. 

Id  heart  and  soul  the  same 
As  when  I  sought  thy  bower  first 

And  learnt  to  breathe  thy  name  ? 
Oh !  look  I  not  as  proud  of  thee,«ifaH 

Oh,  speak  I  not  as  kind  ?  * 

And  when  I  leave  thee,  do  I  not 

Leave  joy  itself  behind  ? 

The  love  I  offered  long  ago 

Is  but  matured  by  time,  <     »     - 

As  tendrils  round  their  chosen  bough 

Cling  closer  as  they  climb. 
Then  am  I  not  a  lover  still. 

In  heart  and  9ool  the  aame 
A^  when  I  sought  thy  bower  first 

And  learnt  to  breathe  thy  name  ? 

When  George  Hanson  sought  tb^t^otti^  of 
Kate  Leslie,  and  wildly  and  tnoohcrently  pour- 
ed forth  protestations  of  attachment^ -and  cb- 
treaties  that  she  woold  ooosent  to  becene  his 
wife  on  the  following  Thursday^  the  detected 
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aeilher  io  his  flushed  cheek,  nor  the  extrava«i 
ganoe  of  his  manner,  the  unnatural  excitement, 
almost  amounting  to  intoxication,  which  alone 
enabled  him,  even  thus  incoherently,  to  get 
through  an  interview  so .  unlooked-for  and  so 
embarrassing. 

Kate  was  herself  too  much  agitated  and  sur- 
prised to  wonder  at  the  emotfoil  Evinced  by 
another.  To  attempt  to  conceal  her  partiality 
for  Hanson  was  out  of  the  question  :  the  wild 
ardour  of  his  protestations  soon  drew  from 
her  tears  which  were  no  indication  of  regret, 
and  a  blushing  acknowledgment  that  his  af- 
fection was  returned. 

She  spoke  with  the  deepest  interest  of  Mr. 
Ibbotson,  expressing  with  ^ncerity  the  anxiety 
which  she  felt,  lest  her  conduct  towards  him 
should  appear  unfeeling,  and  cause  him  deep 
and  lasting  pain.  But  Hanson  was  not  the 
•mni.'to  attow  a  feeHng  of  delicacy  to  interfere 
miA  any  arrangement  on  which  he  had  set 
lU&'heart:.  he  therefore  spoke  of.  Mr.  Ibbot- 
son. as  A  man  of  cold  temperament^  who.  had 
.  etibated  into  an  engagement  ¥rith  her  merely 
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CHAPTER  V. 
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OhI  am  IiwtalomitfU, 

Id  heart  and  aonl  the 
As  when  I  sought  thy  bower  fint 

And  learnt  to  bntdie  diy  nuAe  7 
Oh !  look  I  Bot  u  proud  of 

Oh,  speak  I  not  at  kind?         ^^  •..^fgf.i,., 
Aod  when  I  leave  thee,  do  I  not 

Leave  joy  itscWbeh&idr  -■'      "' 

The  love  I  offered  lobg  ago 
Isbutmatniedby  tbdi^        •  ■       i-';».)'> 

As  tendriU  round  their  dhoien.biHl^  ...{^ 
Cling  closer  as  ibgj  dimb.  ^ 

Then  am  I  not  a  lover  ttffl,  '* ' '     •* "'  *' ' '"^^  ** ' 


In  heart  and  foil  tbo 
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As  when  I  sought  %  hoiw«,fii)!t^,    (^ij,,.^. 
And  learnt  to  breathe  thy  DameT 

WiiBN  George  Hnmi  ■oaght^ltyn  iHinpimf 
Kate  Leslie,  and  wfldly  Mid'ipHOBiMnpd^'^feMr- 
ed  forth  protestationi^'«WiidaheBtgfaddg«b> 
treaties  that  she  wotdd  -ikmniti  tmahmemamAJB 
wife  on  the  following  JPJIM  ifcij  ^^h  Mtsi^d 


aeilher  io  his  flushed  cheek,  nor  the  extrava^ 
ganoe  of  his  manner,  the  unnatural  excitement^ 
almost  amounting  to  intoxication,  which  alone 
enabled  him,  even  thus  incoherently,  to  get 
through  an  interview  so  unlooked-for  and  so 
embarrassing. 

Kate  was  herself  too  much  agitated  and  sur- 
prised to  wonder  at  the  emotion  Evinced  by 
another.  To  attempt  to  conceal  her  partiality 
^ofT  Hanson  was  out  of  the  question :  the  wild 
ardour  of  his  protestations  soon  drew  from 
her  tears  which  were  no  indication  of  regret, 
and  a  blushing  acknowledgment  that  his  af- 
fiecCion  was  returned. 

She  spoke  with  the  deepest  interest  of  Mr. 
Ibbotaon,  expressing  with  sincerity  the  anxiety 
wfaidi  she  felt,  lest  her  conduct  towards  him 
sbouQ  appear  unfeeling,  and  cause  him  deep 
4md  lasting  pain.  But  Hanson  was  not  the 
'40KD.:to  allow  a  feeling  of  delicacy  to  interfere 
■miA  any  arrangement  on  which  he  had  set 
ilu?  heart:,  he  therefore  spoke  of  Mr.  Ibbot- 
imm'WB  A  man  of  cold  temperament^  who.  had 
^entered  into  an  engagement  with  her  merely 
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«<  It  it  not  all  his  own  dohy  r >  At  iriil  ?to 
herself  agun  and  again.    But 
tion  invariably  intruded  itadf : 

*^  Is  he  not  sacrificing  hit  (nnr- 
to  promote  mine  ?^  *:    -: 

It  was  one  she  could  not  anawtsv  ttd^Me 
which  she  dared  not  scrutiniae.  Stettl  nfon 
her  knees  and  prayed  for  his  wettue» 

She  dared  not  analyse  the  motiTet  which 
had  actuated  her  own  ooDdnct ;  nor  oould  she 
venture  to  investigate  the  strange  and  oon* 
tradictory  behaviour  of  her  lover.  She  did 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  attacbnent, 
and  relying  wholly  upon  that,  she  ventorad 
to  anticipate  many  years  of  connafaial  hap- 
piness. 

Again  she  prayed ;  and  her  prayer  was  fer 
strength  of  roind>  and  that  she  ndjl^t  gift* 
dually  obtain  a  salutary  influanoe  over  her 
husband,  that  gently  and  imperoeptiUy  aha 
might  be  enabled  to  guide  him  firoas  the 
path  of  error,  and  the  disquietodea  he  had 
entailed  upon  himself,  to  a  mora  virtnoui  and 
far  happier  way  of  life;  and  that  hand  in  hand 
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Jii^.-miglit  go  down  to  the  grave  together, 
laalpng  fiurward  with  faith  and  hope  to  a  re- 
union in  that  brighter  sphere,  ^*  where  the 
Md»l  ceaie  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.* 

>i...Siich  was  the  prayer  of  Kate  Leslie  the 
sq^t  liefisre  her  marriage* 


ill:    ": 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


I  've  lived  to  hear  your  wedding  bells ! 
The  soand  ray  heart's  last  hope  dispels ; 
Yet  may  you  be  from  sorrow  free 
When  those  sweet  bells  shall  toll  for  me. 

I  stood  within  the  rustic  porch ; 
I  saw  you  pace  the  Tillage  church ; 
1  saw  you  kneeling  by  his  side. 
When  one  raore  happy  claimed  his  bride. 

And  smiling  friends  with  fond  caress 
Came  near  the  lovely  bride  to  bless : 
I  stood  aloof, — ^you  heard  not  then 
The  murmur  of  ray  deep  Amen. 

The  morning  of  the  marriage  of  G^rge 
Hanson  to  Kate  Leslie  was  a  most  unseason- 
able one :  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  had  ren- 
dered the  pathways  about  Mapleton  almost 
impassable,  still  continued  to  fall  in  torrents, 
and  the  wind  waving  the  boughs  of  the  trees 


with  a  sad  and  wintry  sound)  added  greatly 
lo  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  every  pe-> 
destrian  who  was  forced  to  leave  the  house,  by 
maldDg  it  almost*  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
an  umbrella. 

There  were  no  equipages  provided  to  convey 
the  bridal  party  to  church ;  and  the  fastidious 
George  Hanson,  when  he  contemplated  the  in- 
conveniences which  awaited  him  and  his  fair 
bride,  was  in  a  humour  little  calculated  to 
throw  sunshine  on  such  a  day. 

That  he  should  have  lived  to  see  the  woman 
who  was  to  bear  his  name  wade  to  church  in 
pattens,  protected  from  the  rain  and  wind 
by  a  large  yellow  cotton  umbrella  held  over 
her  head  with  difficulty  by  a  great  vulgar 
tutor! 

At   ten  o'clock,  however,   the  little  party 

were  assembled  round  the  altar ;  and  thoagh 

,,tbe  rain  pattered  against  the  windows,  and 

.  ^e  wind  moaned  through  the  branches  of  the 

^  did  yew-tree»  they  felt  safe  and  sheltered  frcmi 

the  weather,  and  Mr.  Morton  prepared  to  oQm* 

menoe  the  matrimonial  service. 
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The  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  before  the 
altar ;  and  on  Kate^^s  left  hand  was  Mr.  Ibbot^f 
son,  erect,  pale,  and  calm, — he  had  evidently 
prepared  himself  for  a  great  effort.  George 
Hanson's  face  looked  wild  and  fliisbed»  and 
he  glanced  nervously  from  side  to  aide^  ^th 
a  haggard  inquiring  eye,  as  if  be  expected 
yet  feared  to  see  some  apparition. 

When  the  priest  asked  him  in  the  custom- 
ary form  whether  he  would  have  this  womsn 
to  be  his  wedded  wife,  his  face  grew  fivid^ 
his  lips  trembled,  and  it  was  with  diiBcidty 
that  he  pronounced  the  words  '*  I  will.^         -  - 

Kate  listened  to  the  similar  question,  when 
put  to  herself,  with  meekness  and  devotifm^  and 
she  uttered  her  response  with  distinctness. 

The  minister  then  said,  **  Who  giveth  thia 
woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?" 

It  was  a  question  that  struck  to  the  heart  of 
Ibbotson  like  a  dagger.  He  started  and  tremr 
bled  violently,  and  it  was  only  by  oatdAag  ai 
the  rail  of  the  altar  that  he  saved  himself  from 
falling.  Poor  Kate  was  deeply  distressed ;  aad, 
Hanson  gazed  with  a  vacant,  unmeaning  stare. 
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A^'l^m  of  water  was  handed  to  the  tutor 'tiy 
tbd  ci^k;  he  drank  it  with  avidity,  and  thefi 
paMttg  his  right  hand  over  his  face  and  fore^ 
head^  be  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and,  taking 
Kata  by  the  hand,"  he  performed  his  duty  by 
ddivering  her  to  the  priest.  The  ring  was  sooi 
pliMd  upon  her  finger,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  ceremony  was  concluded. 

Booifgt  Hanson  kissed  his  bride ;  and  they 
tbcBswithdrew  to  the  little  vestry-room,  where 
they  signed  the  register.  During  this  time^  Mr. 
IbboCsoD^  who  seemed  to  feel  that  his  task  was 
over,  retired  alone  to  the  rustic  porch  of  the  old 
cboreh,  and  leaning  there  against  the  wall  with 
fcMed  arms,  he  silently  and  sadly  watched  th^ 
distant  group,  still  visible  to  him  through  thte 
opea  door  of  the  vestry<^room. 

At  length  they  came  forth  and  joined  him  ih 
tht  porch.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  a'glim- 
mering  of  sunshine  seemed  to  promise  a  nA>re 
fa!M)iariA>le  afternoon.  It  was  now  George  Han^ 
sonPs  turn  to  escort  Kate ;  and  though  he  wttt 
•pared,  the  necessity  of  expanding  the  ydloW^ 
cotton  umbrella,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
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the  pattens,  —  for  uDless  he  carried  hii  wife 
home  on  his  shoulders,  it  was  impossifale  she 
should  attempt  to  wade  through  the  mud  wtth« 
out  them. 

London  was  the  present  destination  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  A  hack-chaiae  had  been 
ordered  to  the  Rectory  at  eleven  o'dock,  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  Danesfordj  and  there  tbej 
were  to  meet  a  coach  going  to  the  metropolis, 
in  which  two  places  had  been  secured  for  them. 
It  was  not  exactly  thus  that  Greorge  Hanson 
had  anticipated  leaving  Mapleton  with  Kate,  if 
he  ever  made  her  his  wife:  but  his  proposals 
had  been  necessarily  unpremeditated  and  preci* 
pitate,  and  these  arrangements,  certainly  well 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  his  finances,  had 
all  been  made  on  the  preceding  evening  bj  the 
considerate  Mr.  Ibbotson, 

The  yellow  post-chaise  arrived^  and  on  it  the 
trunks  were  fastened  ;  and  then  Hanaon^  eager 
as  soon  as  possible  to  get  oyer  so  humiliatiDg  a 
journey,  prepared  to  hand  out  his  bride.  But 
after  the  farewell  of  her  brother-in-law  and 
Fanny  came  that  of  Mrs.  Podd,  who  long  and 


^^vi^j  dung  to  die  neck  of  her  dttt  Kale, 
'  poUrfng  forth  all  the  anxious  affection  ctf  ber 
'did  Iwart.  Again  her  husband  prepared  to 
depart;  but  Mr.  Ibbotson  entered  the  room, 
'ttid,  walking  up  to  Kate,  said, 

'  **  You  vill  allow  me  to  lead  you  to  the  car- 
riage. Mr.  Hanaott,  her  father  may  surely 
claim  the  last  word  ?^ 

Mr.  Hanson  coldly  bowed;  and  Ibbotson, 
'placing  her  arm  within  his  own,  took  her  from 
the  house  and  led  her  slowly  down  the  lawn. 

**  Adieu,  my  dear,  dear  child  T  said  he. 
••  May  you  be  happy, — so  happy,  that  .you  may 
nerer  know  the  want  of  a  friend !  and  if  that 
be  the  case,  I  Tl  forgive  you,  even  if  you  forget 
me.  But  it  may  be  otherwise ;  and,  oh !  pro- 
mise me  that  in  any  emergency,  any  unexpected 
difficulty,  if  you  want  advice  or  money,  ap- 
ply to  me — to  your  father — ^to  no  one  else  !  I 
wbuld  traverse  the  wide  world  to  serve  you,— 

I  would  ^    He  could  not  utter  another 

word, — he  wept  bitterly. 

^*  Thank  you  for  all  your  attention,  Mr.  Ib- 
botson," said  George  Hanson  coldly ;  and  taking 
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Kate  from  bis  aim,  be  handed  ker  into  tte 
chaise,  and  then  got  in  hiiMplf, 

Tbe  door  was  closed,  and  the  veidda  dmve 
off,  as  Kate,  with  tearful  cje^  wsfcd  an  adieo 
to  the  tutor,  who  stood  gasfaig  at  their  di^ 
parture  a  motionless  im^a  «f  dcqpair.  And 
it  was  thus  Kate  first  lefk  the  hqppj  valley  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

My  bootmaker  yearly  enlarges 

His  bill  with  the  growth  of  my  calf ; 
And  my  tailor  increases  his  charges, 
And  books  me  "  a  coat  and  a  half !'' 
He  can't  raise  my  small  clothes^ — ^how  can  he  ? 
SmaU  clothes  I — why,  I  never  wear  any  ! 

When  they  reached  Danesford,  the  London 
coach  had  not  arrived :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson, 
with  their  trunks,  were  therefore  deposited  in 
the  travellers^  room.  It  was  fortunately  unoc- 
cupied, and  Kate  sat  herself  down  very  com- 
fortably by  the  fire.  Not  so  her  husband :  he 
paced  the  room  in  a  state  of  irritated  excite- 
ment; and  perhaps  his  complacency  was  not 
augmented  when,  glancing  from  the  window, 
he  discovered  that  immediately  of^osite  to  this 
inferior  inn  were  the  lodgings  once  occupied  by 
Mary  Middleton  and  her  father.     He  ordered 
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*  •trong  glsM  ot  brukd*  utd  water,  and  buiK 
dmok  it,  he  w«»  infarriKd  tint  dw  etMcfa  mt^ 
ready  to  tUrt,  and  that  aU  ibctr  padtmes  w^ 
aiameA  smaj  in  »f«ty.  J 

On  entering  ibe  very  amall  eoach,  tbejr  fi 
ihat  tbe  two  Mate  with  tbe  hadu  to  the  bi 
bad  been  rraerred  for  ifaetn;  tbe  otbtr  pbM)^' 
were  occupied,  and  Hanaoo  was  cu-4M»j  to  k 
large  woman  nitb  a  baby  at  the  breaet,  »iiBft 
Kate  was  opponte  to  an  exceeding!;  fal  man 
who  was  just  fioiBbiDg  oS*  tbe  very  la&t  pafii»  of 
a  cigar.  Kale,  who  could  not  bear  tbe  smell  of 
tobacco,  invcJuntarOy  coughed ;  and  tbe  baby, 
who  was  probably  equally  averse  to  tbe  effluvts, 
was  screaming  mon  Tiolenlly. 

"  Fine  morning,  ntann,  after  tbe  ndn,'*  said 
Ibe  fat  man  to  Kate.  "Allow  me,  manDj-riT 
I'm  on  old  traveller, — just  let  us  pack  W^ 
bcrori-  we  start,  and  you  ''II  find  your  advantage 
in  it.     Thank  you,  roarm, — that 's  it." 

Kate  ri'plicil  by  bows  and  smi)e&,  and  l)4f 
husband  looked  as  if  he  longed  to  cut  tlie  Cat 
man's  throat. 

"  There— we  're  off,  hpwever,  muraii"  tafajl 


VMift  opposite  neij^bour,  again  addresdng 
tor  most  familiarly.     ^^  We  don't  spin  along  m 
tbejjr  does  upon  them  railroads.   Have  you  ever 
been  upon  one  of  them  railroads,  marm  P' 
^'^  No,  dr,  I  never  have.** 

^*  Oh,  it 's  wonderful !  Law  !  but  it  gave  me 
<(tdce'a  poorly  sensation,  here  in  the  pit  of  my 
atiMAaeh,«-«*«o  quick,  you  know,— just  the  sort 
of  qualm  one  feels  in  a  swing. '* 

'•*  Indeecl ! — not  pleasant."^ 

'  ^Pleasant!  no,  you  may  say  that:  youVe 
iMn  in  a  steam4x>at,  I  suppose,  marm  ?^ 

'  ^  No,  sir,  never.'* 

''  ^  Never  in  a  steam-boat  t  Law !  next  year  gb 
that  way  to  Greenwich  fair ;  it  *s  the  best  way  <lf 
geing.-^Take  a  cake,  marm  P**  and  he  produced 
from  his  pocket,  folded  in  a  very  old-looking 
newspaper,  some  gingerbread  cakes  which  look- 
eS'as  if  they  had  been  sat  upon. 

**None,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,** 
rtJdKate. 

**  I  dm't  help  thinking  I  know  your  face 
somewhere,  marm,'*  said  the  fat  man,  staring'^ 
biii^xmipanion  with  a  knowing  smile. 
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*'I  don't  think  it  Kkdjp  dr/*  wd  If WIM* 
with  immense  dignity.  .rrj  .  ?    ::.-»cl. 

*<  DonH  you  ?^  replied  tht  .huge  itanger 
with  provoking  indifferenocL  ^  I!n|.att|^j|ii|i|% 
you  and  I  have  met  iaiiiewliarif;lwt  ■bootee 
now  if  I  can  tell  where  !^  ,  i }  - 

^^  I  have  lived  a  very  retired  lift^  ar,  mm^if^ 
not  think  it  probable  that  we  ihattl4..1l»ve 
met.  I  iu7  ■.■.'-.^^ 

*'  Oh,  I  know  i*"  said  the  fiU  maiy^appuigjbis 
right  thigh  with  his  right  bttid..  ^  8lH||i#lpiighf 
it  wam't  in  a  room,  nor  aayhQW  tbul  I.^hM 
speak  to  you;  but  Hwas  at  Mindwtte^ Mfjv^ 
theatre,  and  I  was  in  the  pit«  ^ad,  I  ra^Bftntwr 
nowt  you  was  the  pretty  girl  whit  aotiii.  jDof^ 
Giovanni  in  tight  breechei,  and  *  hat  ai^4  IfHh 
thers.'^  V   .    ivff  >/  / 

''Sir,""  said  George  Hanrai  J|i4ipiB"tte» 
^^you  are  q^regiously  mistakoD  l-*:t||ib»lf4^ijip 
my  wife,  sir,  and  has  never,  beeaiiitbfr  ifoniffen 
you  describe.''  r  /jr.w*  ^liv 

The  fat  man  gave  a  loi|d»^ihril|bn4mnd 
whistle.  ^Oh  bor  said  Im^  Ihiikiii^mm 
box,  I  fiqd,  when  I  thoMgitf  |  jMgit|h|ltl>fr 
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#dMtlie  ph : — humbly  begs  pardon ;  no  bann 
done,  J[  hope.^ 

'-^r^fifr,  this  lady  is  much  fatigued;  and  were 
ytMi  to  have  the  kindness  not  to  address  her, 
ifce^ttlight  enjoy  some  repose.^ 

^  Oh,  by  all  means ! — hold  my  tongue — mum*- 
^hisHst ;  I  'II  take  a  dgar  to  amuse  me.'' 
' '•^Secrge  thought  that  of  two  evils  the  cigar 
was  preferable  to  the  conversation  ;  so  a  light 
Wki  'ptbcored  from  the  pocket  of  the  smoker, 
-^'window  was  opened,  and  the  pestiferous 
"iklffing  and  aoooropanying  spitting  were  gone 
<hrMgh,  assisted  by  the  cough  of  Kate,  the 
^IstilMi  not  loud  but  deep^  of  Qeorge^  the 
^tilings  of  the  wet-nurse,  and  the  screams,  of 
tile  haby>     ♦.  . 

*^Well,  now,  having  done  that  job,!**  said 

tfU^'fiitalan,  throwing  away  the  remnant  of  his 

dgar,'  *^  and  the  lady  being  rested,  I  hopes  we 

'AMybe  sodable  like;  for  certainly  nothing  do 

wile  away  a  journey  so  nice  as  a  little  conrer- 

^MUMft!  tafk.— I  say,  missis  T  he  exdaimcd,  ad- 

'JdbMing  the  nurse  of  the  squalling  babe,.  ^  give 

it^the  bii^asl  ;"*  and  then,  turning  to  Katt^^lie 
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added,  <<  Children  must  lie  moUad,  l*im; 
though  ^tant  always  pleasant  to  tit^^HQ  wtam 
folks.** 

.  George  was  preparing  an  attach  km  Kite 
pressed  his  hand,  and  whiipfwrf  jp  Mitiraiy 
that  he  would  not  say  aajthing  to  her  fat 
friend,  as  he  meant  nothing  undvil  end  wmttf 
did  not  annoy  her.  He  therefiMDr  ale'nggad  Ua 
shoulders,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  iwnwii  ■  «■>» 
deavoured  to  go  to  sleep. 

*<Tbey  do  say  at  home^  wmnop  tfH(t  I'lw 
getting  too  corpulent :  yon  doatt  iUmk  aa^Je 
you?  I  hate  skinny,  bony  people^. >CDr  «y 
part,  and  think  I  'm  just  nglil.  Bm^  imti 
they  want  me  to  take  that  aew  dmiat'mjSiiS' ' 

Kate  had  nothing  to  say,  but#ootttaineA<le 
act  intelligence. 

^'  But,  deary-me  I  naroi,  tkqr  ginrbkkifSH^ 
in  such  lots !  Lord  knowa  how  sieQ|Rel  4%bllv 
and  just  as  many  again  in  the  iMiiBUgl  i.  Hi» 
should  you  like  that,  mann?^  r.-'tn  lo  ii 

''  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  Ukm  ptk^^m^LmtUgi 
do  not  think  I  could  take  thaptialhftw^yaPM> 
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^How  am  jou,  m,  talk  such  stuff  to  m 
hdyr  cried  George,  opening  bis  eyes  and 
ffitaimg  at  the  unfortunate  fat  man.  <'What 
oaait  signify  to  her  what  your  complaints  are, 
or  what  your  remedies  ?^ 

^^DearyHDe!  well,  I^m  sure  I  meant  no 
harai ;  but  if  the  lady  has  a  ddicate  stomach» 
I  ^  glad  you  mentioned  it,  and  I  '11  rq^ulate 
my  talk  accordingly.^ 

Again  K«te  in  a  bw  voice  tried  to  pacify  her 
iBdignant  spouse,  and  once  more  he  closed  his 
eyies  aad  receded  into  his  comer. 

As  soon  as  Hanson's  eyes  were  shut,  the  fat 
man  made  a  ludicrously  solemn  face  at  Kate, 
winked  his  ^e,  and  jerked  his  thumb  at  hiv 
bttsband.  In  Tain  she  tried  to  avoid  laughing, 
but  the  effiirt  only  made  the  matter  worse,  and 
George  Hanson  was  now  aroused  by  hearing, 
and  then  seeing,  his  wife  joining  the  unaccount- 
able fat  man  in  a  violent  and  almost  hysterical 
fit  of  laughter. 

**  Tant  at  you^  by  no  means,  sir,*  said  the 
fat  man  as  soon  as  he  could  articulate. 

**  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was,  sir,*^ 
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said  Hanson  proudly  ;  and  then,  turning  to  his 
tvifo,  he  added,  "  My  dear,  in  a  public  con- 
veyance you  really  should  not  joke  with  every 
stranger  you  meet :  I  must  get  a  place  out&ide 
if  this  continues." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  leave  roe  here  alone .'"  said 
Kate:  "  I  really  want  to  go  to  sleep;  and  if 
no  one  speaks  to  me,  I  ghall  rest  very  quietly 
in  this  corner." 

She  soon  pretended  to  be  aaleep,  and  acted 
her  part  to  adniiration,  until  she  discovered 
that  her  fat  and  facetious  neighbour  Lad  ac- 
tually fallen  into  a  profound  slumber.  lit  Ihis 
he  continued  until  tht-y  arrived  at  their  jour- 
ney's end.  They  were  put  down  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing  Croas,  where  they  slept  1 
night,  and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Kanaon  « 
out  to  secure  lodgings. 
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>«^  CHAPTER  VIII. 


Oily  leave  me  to  sty  sorrow, 

For  my  heart  is  oppressed  to-day ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  and  to-morrow 

Dark  shadows  may  pass  away. 
There '•  a  tiaie  when  all  that  grieves  us 

Is  felt  with  a  deeper  gloom ; 
There 's  a  time  when  hope  deceives  us, 

And  we  dream  of  bright  days  to  come. 


.  I 


Tbb  lodgings «. taken  by  Mr.  Hanson  were  in 
an  obifiire  street  in  Westminster:  nothing 
ooidil  be  more  dirty  and  comfortless  than  ^the 
apartments,  and  the  look-out  was  dreary  in  the 
extreme. 

The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 
the  landlord  and  landlady,  and  their  very  nu- 
mierous  family.  These  good  people  professed 
to  cpok  for  the  lodgers,  and  **  promiscuously  to 
wait  upon  them,^  as  they  themselves  expressed  it. 

VOL.  IL  B 
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When  Kate  rang  the  bell,  it  never  seemed 
to  be  answered  by  the  same  person  twice  :  every 
branch  of  the  family  apparently  claimed  its 
turn,  and  went  up  to  have  a  look  at  the  new 
lodgers. 

It  struck  Kate  as  a  singular  circumstance 
that  every  individual  of  this  very  large  family 
should  address  her  as  Mrs.  Jnson.  Such  an 
error  committed  by  one  or  two,  or  even  three, 
might  have  passed  unnoticed;  but  w)ien  the 
husband,  and  the  wife,  and  the  children,  male 
and  female,  from  the  grown-up  ones  down  to 
the  little  scramblers,  all  united  in  calling  her 
Mrs.  Anson,  it  did  appear  strange,  and  she  re- 
sedved  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hanson  about  it. 
As  soon  as  he  came  in,  she  did  so. 
*'  Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  don^t 
know  that  among  people  of  their  grade,  whole 
families  frequently  drop  their  Hsf 

"  Do  they  P"  replied  Kate :  *•  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  To  be  sure  they  do,"  replied  her  husband ; 
"  and  I  remember  noticing  the  other  day,  that 
they  called  '  house,'  '  oust,'  and  '  bun,'  *  am' " 
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'^  Indeed  I  Oh,  well,  that  acoountB  for  it,^ 
ifljd  Kate.     '<  But  you  look  tired,  my  love?" 

*^  I  am,"  replied  George :  "  I  wigh  we  were 
out  cf  london."^ 

''Oh,  I'm  sure,  so  do  I/' 

''  I  must  try  to  contrive  it ;  but  I  am  ha- 
rassed and  annoyed  here  by  a  hundred  things 
you  know  nothing  about" 

''  May  I  not  know  them  ?  and  then,  perhaps, 
I  may  be  a  comfort  to  you  ?^ 

''  Oh,  no ;  you  could  do  no  good :  but  if  we 
can  once  get  clear  of  London,  we  shall  be  as 
biqipy  as  possible,  dear  Kate.^' 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  little  bills 
incidental  to  Kate^s  first  week  of  housekeeping 
came  in ;  and,  to  her  surprise  and  annoyance, 
she  observed  that  every  one  of  them  was  ad^ 
dressed  to  Mrs.  Anson. 

''  This  is  too  provoking !"  thought  she :  ^  that 
the  vulgar  mispronunciation  of  our  landlord's 
family  should  give  us  a  false  name  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  is  really  annoying.^ 

It  was  necessary  that  she  should  have  a 
personal  interview  with  the  washerwcHnan,  to 

£2 
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discuss  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  particular 
articlea ;  and  when  Kate  heard  her  distinctly 
discourse  about  silk  handkerchiefs  and  cambric 
Aabit-shirts,  she  thought  that,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  she  should 
submit  to  have  the  initiatory  H  omitted  in  her 

"  My  name  is  Hanson,  not  Anson,  my  good 
woman,"  said  she. 

"  Hanson  !  ^ —  I  "m  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  ! 
Dear  me  !   I  was  told — "  ' 

"  Oh,  yes ;  the  people  below  pnmounoe  it 
wrong ;  —  they  always  leave  out  their  Jiff. 
But,  pray,  remember." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  maVm.  And  some  of  your 
things  is  marked  K.  H.  1  wonder  it  didn't  strike 
jne.     I  shan't  forget,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

During  her  husband's  absence  tliat  morning  4 
two  letters  arrived  by  the  twopenny  poet  and  I 
were  left  upon  the  drawing-room  table.  K«teJ 
entered  the  room  before  his  return,  ao^i  1 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  about,  glanced'] 
at  the  directions.  Could  she  believe  her  eyn  -  i 
— they  were  both  addressed  to  G.  Anson,  £^5%!  I 
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l%ere  was  then  a  mystery;  it  was  not  acci<> 
Ikiitd  their  being  misnamed  by  their  trades- 
peofjficj  and  by  every  member  of  their  land- 
lorSV  family. 

•  Pdor  Kate  was  dreadfully  alarmed ;  and 
*wlien  her  husband  returned,  he  found  her  in 
tears.  As  soon  as  she  could  articulate  the 
cause  of  her  alarm,  she  did  so;  and  Oeorge 
Hanson^  throwing  himself  back  in  a  chair, 
exclaimed, 

^^  I  knew  it  must  come  to  this,  Kate  !  The 
tonoealment,  —  or  rather  the  attempt,  and  a 
|jk>orone  it  has  proved, — was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  my  difficulties.  I  have  been  in  daily 
dread  of  being  arrested,  and  I  know  not  how 
soon  the  event  may  take  place." 

*'  My  dear  George,**  cried  Kate^  **  is  there 
juaything  I  can  do  for  you  ?*** 

**  Nothing,  my  love ;  nothing :  —  only  be 
^prepared  for  the  worst;  and  should  anything 
occur,  be  not  cast  down.*^ 
.  It  was  difficult  for  poor  Kate  to  anticipate 
evil  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  her 
spirittET;   but  she  did  her  best,  and  Hanson's 
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home  was  generally  cheerfiil  wbe%  cher  Ok 
frequent  and  prolonged  abacnoiB,  lie  getiitnicd 
to  it. 

They  were  sitting  at  breakfast  one  mimrnSng, 
when  the  door  of  the  rootn  was  opened  by  the 
maid-servanty  and  two  men  immediatdiy  poshed 
violently  past  her  and  stood  belbre  the  «sto» 
nished  couple. 

^^  You  must  come  along  with  us»  Mr.  Hth^ 

son,"^  said  the  man  who  appeared  most  leftpctti* 

« 

sible  of  the  two :  *^  I  've  a  writ  agunst  you 
from  Messrs.  Scriggs  and  Yerjuiee.** 

Indeed !"  said    Hanson,  much   agitated. 

Must  I  go  with  you  ? — 1-— I  teilly  am  in  my 
slippers  and  dressing-gown.* 

^'  Oh !  my  follower  will  wait,  and  will  wiHc 
with  you  to  Snivell^s,  or  wherever  yoa  ehoose 
to  be  taken,  and  I  shall  see  you  when  yOQ  gtt 
there.^ 

So  the  principal,  who  was  a  iherBflni  dUkiati! 
took  himself  off,  and  Hanson  wes  left  ilk  the 
custody  of  the  very  shabby  did  lWslg>1N'riitt>- 
looking  "  bum.'' 

What  does   this  meadi    Gcolrgk' F^  isried 
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Kate» .  atartiDg  up  and  tbrowing  her  aims 
round  him,  as  he  was  preparing  to  put  on  his 
boots  and  coat. 

"  I  am  arrested,  Kate,  and  must  go  with 
this  man;  but  all  will  be  settled  to-morrow, 
be  assured  it  will." 

**  Then,  I  must  go  with  you." 

^^  Impossible !  You  must  stay  here  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  appearances;  say,  I  am 
gone  out  of  town  for  a  day  or  two ; — keep  up 
your  spirits,  and  all  will  be  well,^ 

"  Keep  up  my  spirits !— Oh,  George,  with- 
out you,  that  will  be  impossible :  it  is  cruelty 
not  to  let  me  go  with  you;  I  should  be  so 
much  happier  there  with  you,  than  here  by 
myself !" 

"  It  cannot  be,  Kate,^  replied  George.  "  I 
am  ready  now;  I  suppose  I  may  leave  the 
house  first,  and  you  will  be  content  to  keep  me 
in  sight  op  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  ?^ 

"  Certainly,*'  replied  the  bailiff's  follower. 
**  I  suppose  as  how  you  11  go  to  SnivelFs  ?  it 's 
a  neat  consam,  just  off  Chancery Jane.^ 

^^  Anywhere ;  that  house  will  do  as  well  as 
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any  other.    Good-b'ye,  JSjle.\'^^yff^dafi^trjf  i 
I  shall  be  back  to-morrow :  thgn^-ritsdoiWidii 
kiss  me  once  more.**  j  -»■  j  =    r' 

And  George  Hanson  left  the  haiamS^-^iamAf 
followed  by  his  watchful  attfndani*   .:;.•  i>  ;•    >• 

Poor  Kate   sat  down  and  w«pi  bitliriyv 
but   she  soon   roused    heneify   mod.-  triitd.it» 
think  of  some  effort  which  she  oould  osteite 
to  remedy  the  difficulty.    Should  die. ttritflto 
Mr.  Ibbotson?  he  had  strictly  ciydiMidii^rM 
apply  to  him  in  any  embamaaaieiit.    Butftfha 
knew  not  how  much  money  would  lie  iStquitvd 
to  relieve  George   from  his  prtaait  ^tate  let 
durance;  and  as  it  was  requiiiCe  tolmM^jdl 
particulars  before  she  could  addreta  her  IiImAL 
friend,  she  resolved  to  foUow  her  huifattid  'to^tlla; 
house  the  man  had  spoken  o£    She  tbrniltam;. 
ordered  a  coach,  and  drove  to  Mn.fislindEiitAi' 
a  street  branching  from  Chanoery-laMrH   ^.:r  fjL. 

It  is  easy  to  appear  sweeMcniDBKl^pAtn 
nothing  has  occurred  to  aour  UB^r^yAgff  ftic|lJ>:* 
are  accommodating,  acqnaintan<w-  j|atl||iripfc} 
and  when  all  goes  on  preeifdgrifa^.jM  Ma|d 

"''^Sh.  .     •..   V.    jilj    r,j-,    •».,-»  %,*/ 
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There  are,  indeed,  ^bom-devils'*^  in  ^fae 
worlds  who  sully  the  brightness  of  prosperity 
by  eternally  throwing  in  the  unkind  words 
pcompted  by  their  own  internal  bitterness 
of  disposition :  but  such  unamiable  beings 
ara  rate ;  aad  we  again  assert,  that  under  the 
min«fatee  of  the  world  it  is  easy  to  look 
cbeMful. 

Sut  Kate^s  temper  was  one  that  would  stand 
the  trying  test  of  adversity.  She  did  not  smile 
upon  her  husband  only  when  he  had  smiles  for 
her,  and  had  the  power  of  lavishing  upon  her 
the  many  comforts  and  luxuries  that  form  the 
eluthly  paradise  of  woman's  life.  Nor  was  it 
only  when  his  character  appeared  in  its  best 
colours  that  she  would  speak  the  words  of 
kindness  and  affection.  She  was  not  the  wife 
who  would  add  to  the  gloom  of  a  dark  hour  by 
saying,  *^  You  have  caused  this  darkness.^ 

'  I^te  knew  not  how  far  her  husband  had 
been  to  blame  in  the  transactions  which  led  to 
hii  embarrassments.  She  certainly  had  her  sus- 
picions that  all  was  not  right ;  but  she  did  not 
consider  the  time  of  trouble  the  time  for  accu- 

■  6 
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sarion  and  reproof.  Indeed,  maxk  vode^were 
not  in  Katc^s  Tooabulary;  and  i«en  «he  ia  a 
brighter  hour  to  fed  it  her  duty  tamspotttiMt 
with  her  husband^  it  would  lie  done  with  gnh- 
tlene88  and  moderation ;  wilh  a  prMWrB  of 'the 
hand  and  a  kind  tniile»  die  wodU  five  MM* 
ranee  of  forgiveness  even  whib  die  ipoke  of 
error.  She  was  not  like  the  bankei's  wife^  wiMi» 
the  very  day  his  bank  brokei  neailf  fanke  hu 
heart  by  taunting  him  with  hit  afaaord  inqiOK 
dence  in  throwing  a  guinea  to  a  beggar  in  nri^ 
take  for  a  shilling,  five-and^twcnty  jean  b#« 
fore. 

Kate  entered  the  spcmging^hoQia  withont  a 
tear.  She  embraced  her  hudsand,  who  aeemed 
distressed  and  annoyed  at  her  pr— »IH|  and 
at  once  proposed  applying  to  Mr*  IbbntJMBy 
requesting  to  know  the  nini  tliat.w««ld/fte 
requisite.  '    ■  ■  ^  -    . 

''  Oh,  Kate,  that  will  never  doP  add  Ban- 
son  ;  '*  no,  no, — we  shall  nqdre  jonr 'poor  pit- 
tance to  make  us  comfortable  hflniltar.'*-^ 

*'  But  I  cannot  leave  yon  ben^-^i  Cftnneis 
indeed,  George.**  .  .ii;   -  i«.i»,i; 
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•  1  ^.1  amire  you  I  shall  be  liberated  tcHOioiN 
Towt^  rtplied  he  with  an  affectation  of  carelcaih 
;  '^  and  you  see  I  am  in  comfortable  quar- 


Kate  looked,  round  with  a  shudder.  The 
iMm  waa  showily  furnished,  but  every  bright 
article  waa  tarnished »  and  the  appearance  of 
the  iofisi  was  siich  that  she  would  rather  have 
died  of  fatigue  in  her  chair  than  have  reclined 
upoD  it.  The  window  was  defended  with  strong 
iron  bars»  and  it  looked  out  into  a  small  paved 
yard,  which  Was  entirely  covered  by  a  cage  of 
iron,  under  which  some  poor  squalid  beings 
were  lounging,  imagining  that  the  air  did  them 
good. 

The  waiter  entered  the  room,  andiilanson 
told  him  he  was  expecting  two  gentlemen,  and 
that  port  and  sherry  land  biscuits  must  be 
provided  for  them.  The  man  demanded  the 
money,  which  was  given  to  him,  and  he  de- 
parted to  procure  the  articles  wanted. 

^*  So  you  see,  Kate,  I  must  bid  you  adieu,"^ 
said  Hanson.  *^  The  men  I  expect  are  no  com- 
panions for  you,  but  it  is  with  them  that  I 
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must  settle  my  liberation ;  so  go  homei  like  a 
good  girl,  and  keep  quiet  until  you  lee  me.** 

^  Must  I  indeed  leave  you  ?*  Mod  Kate :  ^  I 
cannot  bear  to  go  !^^  and  her  tears  fell  like  rain 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  husband. 

"  Yes,  Kate,  indeed  you  must— Heie,  waitef  » 
a  hackney-coach  for  this  lady  immediatdy* 

^*  Indeed,  indeed,  if  you  would  only'  let  me 
stay  all  night,  I  would  be  so  quittt  I  I  would 
not  interfere  with  you,  or  %ith  those  gentlemen 
who  are  coming. — Dear  Oeoige,  let  me  stay  t* 

^^  The  coach  is  at  the  dom*,  sir." 

**That  is  right,^  said  Hanson, 'enTetopiDg 
Kate  in  her  cloak.  <<  Good  nightf  dearest, — 
put  this  lady  into  the  coach,    good  i^ght** 

And  poor  Kate  was  thrust'  agdoM  her  will, 
sobbing,  into  the  hackney-coacht  and  driTen 
back  alone  to  her  comtetless  lodging.' 
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Oh,  when  the  tide  was  out  last  night. 

In  yonder  bay  we  roved, — 
We  gathered  shells,  and  on  the  sand 

We  wrote  the  names  we  loved : 
And  now  we  wander  forth  and  find 

No  dear  memorial  t&ere, — 
The  morning  tide  effikced  the  words 

We  traced  with  so  much  care. 

Tis  thus  with  all  who  rest  their  hope 

Upon  the  sands  of  earth, — 
As  fleeting  is  love's  history, 

Its  mourning  and  its  mirth. 
Time's  ceaseless  tide  at  intervals 

Will  rush  o'er  all  the  scene, — 
Twill  pass,  and  not  a  record  then 

Will  tell  where  they  have  been. 


When  Kate  reached  her  apartments,  she  was 
very  'sooo  visited  by  her  landlady,  who  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  have  mastered  the  pronun- 
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ciadon  of  the  letter  H^  and  addrcmd  .hqr  giOBt 
distinctly  as  Mrs.  Hanson. 

^^  I  'm  glady  Mrs.  Hanson^  aft  laait  to  satyotf 
returned,  which  was  almost  more  than  I  eoKt^. 
pected;  and  youUl  please  not  to  forget- that 
there 's  near  a  foTtnight^s  rent  duc^^ 

*<  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  replied  Kate  ; 

but  our  agreement  was  to  pay  moptUy.'*. 
Oh,  paying  monthly  *s  all  Tery  weUt^^Mid 
the  landlady,  ^^  when  one  knows  wko^a  )vJ^ ; 
but  when  people  goes  by  fiotitioiit  naaicm  U 
becomes  suspicious,  and  I  gets  tuq^idout  toob 
However,  I  *m  glad  one  of  you  *■  come  back 
again.^ 

**  Surely  you  could  be  under  no  qppidiensioa 
about  your  rent,  when  we  had  left  all  ouv  boiMfL 
in  your  house  P"^  .,    n,  . 

^^  Oh,  boxes  are  just  boxes,  and  tiol  wnvth 
much ;  and  I  know  well  enough  tbajL  fmxfiM 
who  go  by  two  names  think  nothing  of  .fitting 
trunks  with  brickbats.  Oh  dear  me  1  it^  >* 
di£Scult  matter  for  us  as  lets  Iftdgingj  to  betup 
to  all  the  swindling  ways  of  this  lura  town  f* 
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^^  I  ^  tbank  you  to  leave  me,'*  said  Kate^  eirt 
to  the  heart  by  this  allusion  to  swindling. 

•^Oby  certainly.    Are  we  to  expect  Mr.  Han- 
son to-night  f^ 

^  No,  not  to-night,^  replied  the  forlorn  wife, 
tears  rolling  down  her  pale  cheeks ;  ^^  but  in 
the  morning,  I  believe — I  hope  he  will  return.^ 

^*  I  hope  so  too,  I  'm  sure,''  said  the  woman, 
aiid  left  the  room  banging  the  door. 

Kate  walked  up  and  down  her  room  until  a 
late  hour,  and  then,  exhausted  and  fatigued, 
went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  till  the  morning. 

At  an  early  hour  her  husband  returned.  The 
two  associates  who  were  on  the  preceding  even* 
ing  to  partake  of  his  port  and  sherry  in  the 
sponging^house  were  money-lenders ;  and  hav- 
^g*  ^y  A  ruinous  sacrifice,  obtained  sufficient 
ready  cash  to  extricate  himself  from  his  present 
difficulty,'he  hastened  home  to  prepare  for  an 
immediate  departure  from  London,  lest  other 
claimants,  hearing  of  his  arrest  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  should  resort  to  similar 
measures,  in  the  hope  of  a  similar  result. 
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The  luggage  was  speedily  arranged,  the  rent 
and  the  few  unpaid  bills  were  settled,  and  by  a 
night-eoach  they  started  from  London  on  their 
way  to  Bristol. 

To  Kate,  who  had  hilherto  led  a  life  of  calm 
unvarying  tranquillity,  these  dreadful  alarms 
and  rapid  changes  were  most  distressing ;  and 
when  she  thought  of  their  having  for  so  many 
days  passed  under  a  feigned  name,  she  fdt 
degraded  and  humiliated. 

As  they  proceeded  further  and  further  from 
the  metropolis,  Hanson's  spirits  rose:  at  almost 
every  stage  he  called  for  brandy-and- water ; 
and,  there  being  no  other  passengers  in  the 
coach,  he  jested  on  the  subject  of  his  rei:eoi 
arrest,  laughing  wildly  and  immoderately  ;  and 
the  exhilaration  was  so  evidently  the  result  df 
his  strong  potations,  that  Kttle  would  haV^ 
been  thankful  for  the  presence  of  her  fat 
Danesford  companion,  or  indeed  of  any  pcrsoif 
who  might  have  proved  some  restraint  upon  the 
untimely  and  exuberant  gaiety  of  her  husband. 
On  their  arrival  at  Bristol  at  an  early  hour  on 
a  miserable  rainy  morning,  Kate,  utterly  worn 
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outt  retired  to  bed ;  and  HansoD  went  out  to 
inquire  about  the  departure  of  the  Tenby 
9t^l^D-packet,  it  being  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  retired   and   agreeable  watering- 

place*. 

t  Hia  arrangements  were  soon  made ;  and  on 
ihf  following  morning,  they  embarked  on  board 
a.snqidl   steam-vessel  destined  for  the  port  of 

It  was  Kate's  first  appearance  on  the  boards 
;  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  boat ;  and  though 
^e  enjoyed  the  beautiful  scenery  through 
which  they  glided  as  they  passed  down  the 
river^  no  sooner  did  they  enter  the  channel^ 
than. all  the  disagreeable  sensations  which  are 
^.tto  attack  novices  in  such  a  situation  over- 
came her,  and  she  soon  lay  prostrate  on  the 
deck,  enveloped  in  cloaks. 
A  Her  husband  paced  backwards  and  forwards 
without  sufiering  any  inconvenience  from  the 
motion  of  the  vessel ;  and,'  the  wind  being  fair, 
he  assured  her  that  the  voyage  would  be  a 
short  one*  Fortunately  for  the  sujBTerer  it 
proved  so,  and  they  landed  at  Tenby  in  a 
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shorter  period  than  was  usually  occupied  by 
the  voyage. 

Furnished  lodgings  were  immediately  pro- 
cured) very  small,  but  bo  neat,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable, that  Kate  felt  once  more  happy,  espe- 
cially as  Oeorge  seemed  to  recover  his  spirits, 
and  to  lose  that  anxious,  feverish  disquietude 
which  had  perpetually  harassed  him  in  Lon- 
don. 

'*  Well,  Kate,"  said  he,  "  do  you  thJnk  you 
can  be  happy  in  this  quiet  place  ?" 

"  If  you  are  happy  and  contented,  George,  l. 
am  sure  I  shall  be  so-  The  place  is  beautiful: 
and  I  delight  in  the  homely  cleanliness  of  our 
abode.  But  now,  dearest,  do  not  be  offended 
with  me  if  1  ask  you  what  income  wc  h«*e  to 
spend  here :  anything  is  better  than  getting 
into  difficulties.  I  think  you  hardly  give  nu 
credit  for  being  tbe  good  manager  which  I  trust 
you  will  find  me ;  and  now  only  tell  me  with 
candour  precisely  what  income  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon,  and  I  will  make  it  my  xtudy  to 
make  it  answer." 

"  Dearest  Kate,"  replied  George   aftectii 
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ately^'^'  you  are  too  good — oh,  how  much  bet- 
ter than  I  deserve  !    Our  income  will  be  small.'* 

^^'Nerer  mind,  George ;  onlj  conceal  no- 
thing from  me.** 

Vfi  started  and  looked  confused;  but  in  a 
QKMfnent  he  replied, 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  your  own  income  is 
at  pfesent  all  that  we  can  depend  upon."" 

**And  is  it  not  amply  sufficient,  George?*^ 
refdied  Kate.  ^^  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is ;  nay, 
beyond  what  we  shall  actually  require  here: 
only  leave  the  management  of  out  little  income 
to  me,  and,  depend  on  it,  you  shall  never  feel 
the  want  of  anything.^ 

*^  Most  willingly  shall  I  leave  all  to  you :  it 
18  your  own  income,  dear  Kate,  and  I  know  it 
vriU  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  provide  for  your 
poor  husband.  Times  may,  however,  mend 
with  him^  and  he  may  live  to  repay  you.**^ 

*<0h,  talk  not  of  repayment;  bow  happy 
we  shall  be !— -and  no  mysteries,  George,  -*- no 
concealment  of  our  real  names  ?** 

^^  No,  no,  Kate ;  there  can  be  no  necessity 
here,  in  this  remote  place— I  cannot  dread— ** 
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"  Dread  what  ?"  inquired  Kate  anxiously. 

"  Nothing :  I  say  that  here  I  have  no  fears,  ' 

"  Then  I  shall  be  quite  happy  :  anything  is 
belter  than  tlic  feeling  that  one  is  trying  per- 
petually to  deceive,  and  carrying  for  ever  a 
disgraceful  mystery  in  one's  bosom ;  do  you 
not  think  so  f" 

"/.'"  replied  Hanson:  "of  course;  horrible 
—  moat  horrible! — a  hell  upon  earth!"  He 
struck  his  forehead  violently  with  his  hand  and 
left  the  room.  ' 

Kate  was  beginning  to  get  accustomed  to 
her  husband's  wayward  and  violent  temper: 
she  wiped  away  a  tear  when  he  thus  abruptly 
left  her,  and  then  endeavoured  to  forget  his 
roughness,  and  to  occupy  her  mind  by  attend- 
ing diligently  to  the  arrangements  of  her  Hfile 
establishment.  Nothing  again  chanced  to  give 
their  conversation  a  similar  turn  ;  George 
Hanson  became  tranquil  and  affectionate  in  his 
manner,  and  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when 
wandering  on  the  cliffs  or  sands  with  his  pretty 
Kate,  or  reading  to  her  in  the  evening  while  she 
■tt  at  work. 
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Kate  was  truly  happy;  she  forgot  every 
foroQier  wild  eccentricity  of  her  husband  which 
had  caused  her  pain  and  anxiety,  and  became 
nfpi^ejattacbed  to  him  than  ever. 

4^  young  couple  of  elegant  and  prepossessing 
appeanmce.  living  so  blameless  and  domestic  a 
life,  were  not  likely  to  pass  unnotic^  in  so 
squdl,  4|.  society  as  that  of  Tenby.  They  were 
i^qi[  some  time  talked  of  over  the  evening  card- 
^^^|e^. analysed,  and  approved;  and,  after  a 
prudent  delay,  the  clergyman  with  his  lady 
Gjslled  to  pay  their  respects.  They  found  both 
K^jte  and  her  husband  at  home;  and  after  a 
n^er.  prolonged  morning  visit,  they  took  leave 
Ujj|hly  pleased  with  the  young  couple,  and  that 
e^^Q|g  had  an  opportunity  of  promulgating 
^%  the  board  of  green  cloth,  the  very  favour- 
tff^  impression  they  had  received. 
^^^y^Vf  and  Mrs.  Hanson  took  an  early  oppor«* 
tflf^ty  of  returning  the  good  clergyman'^s  visit ; 
fg^-again  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Mildman  were  in  rap- 
\f^x^  with  their  new  acquaintances,  and  fsiled 
not  ugain  to  be  eloquent  in  their  praise.  t\ 

Other  visiters  soon  called  at  Clen|§tis  Cot* 
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Uge  —  (such  was  the  summery  title  of  the 
humble  abode  of  the  Han&onB') :  their  visits 
were  in  due  course  of  time  returned;  and 
then  came  invitations  [or  soirees,  and  even  for 
quadrille  parties.  The  young  couple  availed 
themselves  of  these  inducements  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  their  lives,  and  they  soon  bo- 
came  highly  popular  with  the  elite  of  Tenby. 

And  thus  most  pleasantly  passed  their  sum- 
mer hours,  with  occasional  boating  parties, 
or  rides  and  drives  to  Pembroke  or  Milford- 
Haven;  and  their  evenings  agreeably  varied 
between  their  own  happy  and  innocent  tele-a- 
teles,  and  the  sociable  parties  of  their  hos- 
pitable and  agreeable  neighbours. 

Kate's  rides  and  drives  were  aoon  put  a 
stop  to,  for  she  was  declared  to  be  io  Uw 
family  way.  To  her  astonishment  and  mor- 
titicatioHi  the  announcement  of  this  interesting 
fact  to  her  husband  excited  tbe  first  ebullition 
of  temper  which  he  had  given  way  to  for 
months :  the  intelligence  seemed  to  cause 
him  tbe  most  serious  annoyance,  and  he  was 
heard   to  exclaim,    "  Poor   little  helpless  in- 
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nocent  babe !  the  penalty  will  be  thine,  and 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.^ 

Kate  was  frightened  and  distressed  at  con- 
duct so  utterly  unaccountable:  but  her  hus- 
band seemed  speedily  to  feel  ashamed  of  his 
unguarded  vehemence,  and  he  evidently  tried 
to  make  amends  by  paying  the  most  affec- 
tionate attention  to  his  wife. 

Sensitive  as  was  Kate  when  spoken  to  with 
unkindness,  she  was  even  more  easily  touched 
by  a  word  or  even  a  look  of  affection.  She 
forgot  the  strange  words  of  her  husband,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
society,  refusing  for  the  present  all  invitations, 
and  spending  her  happy  mornings  in  sitting  by 
his  side  beneath  some  romantic  rocks,  or  wan* 
dering  slowly,  supported  by  his  arm,  along  the 
level  sands. 

Perhaps  these  were  the  happiest  days  that 
C^rge  and  Kate  ever  passed  together;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  after  years  they  both  looked 
baek  upon  them  with  fond  regret. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

i   »^     Vi        5« 

.     .  ^i          11 

Oh,  tliey  were  nappy  togethei^-HDO  w»d 
Of  unkindness  between  them  wu  them  9mt  hmxd : '  -  ^"^ 
He  seem*d  in  her  eyes  to  intarpietlitr  li«MgM#3  ^}^i(^ 
And  all  that  she  wish'd  for  came  ere  it  wu  toodit.  • 

jt    i',A   ^     f 

How  gay  was  the  laugh  of  their  imiocent  mirm  i 

Ohy  they  were  happy ! — too  heppy  §at  enlb I     -^ ' ''  *  *'*' 

■  .i-k.*    -J- 


As  the  period  of  Kate*i  coofiiMinat  ^^pir 
proached,  George  Han8on^i.fttteiitioB.aiid<ldl|lT 
ness  increased;  he  seldom  left  her»  "iraijlmjri 
ready  to  accompany  her  in  m  walk^.ovte 
into  any  little  plan  which,  btr.fiHMjrj 
The  errors  of  his  dispoiitioii  appoHidUliNAft 
thoroughly  reformed,  and  hia  lofei>fiM^lMr. 
seemed  to  know  no  boundp.  .  Ktfe 
truly  happy,  and  rewarded  ..hift 
devotion  by  smiles  of  grateful 
of  tenderness.      '  -»4.V"      '^  *  ■ 

Like  most  women  wbp 
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come  mothers  for  the  first  time,  she  had  oc- 
casional misgivings  respecting  the  result  of 
the  trial  that  awaited  her;  but  her  spirits 
vrere  generally  good,  and,  educated  in  habita 
of  fervent  and  unaffected  piety,  she  placed 
her  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  Providence,  and 
murmured  with  sincerity,  ^^  Code's  will  be 
done  I** 

One  bright  and  beautiful  day  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  visit  a  rocky  promontory  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  western  sands,  and  whidi 
at  high  tide  becomes  an  island,  entirely  sur- 
roonded  by  water. 

George  Hat^son  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  her 
pnposal,  and  they  slowly  sauntered  towards 
tlwlr  resting-place,  Kate  leaning  on  his  arm^ 
wkBe  in  the  other  hand  he  carried  a  basket  of 
pMiviskms  and  a  book.  They  selected  a  green 
sptCy  on  the  side  of  the  rock  most  distant 
freir  Tenby,  overlooking  the  wide  sea,  and 
tbt  distant  island  of  Caldy.  Kate  reclined 
tnnquilly  on  the  turf,  and  her  husband  read 
to  her.  They  then  opened  their  little  portable 
larder,  andioaade  an  excellent  dinner. 

VWU  II.  p 
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George  from  time  to  time  looked  mdouJy 
on  his  wife,  and  after  a  nlence  of  natty  in^ 
nutes  he  detected  tears  fileody  eonrdiig  one 
another  down  her  pale  cheek. 

<<  Oood  God,  Kate  i*  be  anxkmal j  cxdaxm- 
ed,  ^*  are  you  in  pain  ?  Are  yoa  ffl  ?  Let  ua 
return  to  the  town  instantly,  aod  eend  fbr 
your  medical  attendant^ 

^*  I  am  quite  well  thts  etrenlog,  '  ded«st 
George,^  replied  Kate,  teldng  his  hiud  acnd 
fondly  kissing  it:  <<but  did  haffiaeBklitvet 
make  you  weep  ?  intense  happlDeai'P  sueh  as 
I  have  felt  to-day,  such  as  I  alwttyi  tid  iilieD 
you  are  near  me  P'' 

*<  Dear  Kate,  you  are  nertona :  yoa  ittast 
not  let  your  feelings  ovenome  ycu." 

**  Nay,  George,^  she  anaweredy  ''llMaeieBn 
do  me  good ;  and  surely  when  I  ldl^yh#tUBtr 

source  they  must  gratify  you.    Qhl  fAa  hsve 

■f        ■ 

be«i  so  kind,  so  constdewto  "fovrJtiKnfWilde 
me  so  happy  I  and  remember  Aat  I  jU^'tbld 
you  so,— for  should  I  be^srfiD,  4ttddlSPt^ikit 
recover,  it  wiU  be~it  ttutt  fto  ii^^'VMlfarof 
great  consolation  to  yoa  ll(^yyijatf>ttltt  I 
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was  sensible  of  your  invariable  attention,  and 
gratfifQl  for  your  affection.^' 

*^  Oh !  Kate,  do  not  speak  thus,  —  you 
will  kill  me  if  you  do!  You  are  strong 
aod  well,  and  should  not  suffer  your  mind 
to  be  depressed  by  these  gloomy  appr^hen« 
sioDS.^ 


ti 


I  am  not  depressed,  dear  George ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  any  woman  in  my  situation 
jGor  the  first  time  can  be  insensible  to  the 
danger  that  awaits  her.  I  might  conceal  my 
thoughts,  and  I  will  do  so  if  you  desire  it ; 
but  it  does  me  good  to  express  what  I 
feel;  and  I  am  sure,  were  I  snatched  from 
yoM,  the  recollection  of  what  I  have  said  would 
be  a  comfort  to  you." 

^'  Nothing  would  console  me,  Kate :  and 
-l  cannot  endure  to  hear  yqu  talk  thus!" 

^  Only  one  word,  dear  George,  and  I  have 
.dpoe,^  said  Kate.  *^  Should  I  perish  and  my 
child  Uve,  I  would  wish  that  it  should  be 
placed  under  my  sister^s  care.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  jiqparate  it  from  you,  save  in  those  helpless 
4ays  when  it  would  be  a  burthen  to  a  man^ 

f2 
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and  when  it  requires  the  wa^dtful. 

of  a  female  nurse.    When  it  gmmoff 

it  will  be  a  comfort  to  jrou^  eiprdilljrv  if -it 

be  a  boy ;  and  I  would  have  jou  eiE  Udi 

George :  let  him  grow  up  anodMr  Oaotge'Bui- 

son.**  . .  .'    •:.;  '   ; 

Her  husband  was  dreadfully  agitatad.  *^A»« 
other  George  Hanson  P  he  rrrldmadc  ",dh^ 
misery  r  .    j -ii;- 

**  Wliat  do  you  mean,  GeoigeP*'  imiiimMl 
Kate.  ...:.r:  " 

^^  Mean?  Oh  !  surely  you  would  noftrhnB 
him  another  George  Hanson,  widi  AU'liia-:Av» 
ther's  faults  r  *  : 

**  Nay,  George,  your  condiMl^.4ii;  tee;«nMdd|. 
atone  for  a  thousand  early  ORVsr  let  IbEHK-bf 
George  Hanson.^  :i'.    . .  ^zJijii  T-rriaiu 

<<  George  Hanson ;— ye^'lw  AdUiMMMto- 
ed  George.  But  do  not  talk  ciwf  mbattM 
to  you.  Elate :  were  I  to  *dKiij|ia«iyiilMluAi 
blood  for  you,  how  little  would  ilnvWividar 
the  past  r  *    i<   Jon  oQ  *' 

<<  I  know  not  what  yovL  iMMNiifivimpr 

id  Kate ;  *^  nor  do  I  think  yoa  kulh^ipoiMft 
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idf;«tt.But  do  look  at  the  sky  !  What  an  extftt- 
Qidhiary  sunset,  and  what  magnificent  clouds, 
some  black  as  ink,  and  edged  with  burnished 
goldr 

*^  It  18  indeed  most  awfully  beautiful ;  but 
I  fear  it  betokens  a  coming  storm.  See  how 
rapidly  the  dark  clouds  gather ;  the  wind  rises, 
too;  and  the  ocean,  which  was  recently  so 
calm,  is  foaming  and  bursting  into  tremendous 
iiav«8^** 

**  Hark  T  said  Kate :  ^^  what  a  peal  of  dis- 
tant thunder !  Had  we  not  better  hasten  to- 
wards horned 

"  We  must  leave  this  place,  certainly,"  re- 
plied her  husband.  ^^  But  you  must  not  hurry 
yourself:  we  shall  have  time  to  reach  our 
shelter  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm.**^ 
.  **  Oh,  what  a  fearful  flash  of  lightning  P  cried 
Kate  in  terror,  as  her  husband  gathered  up 
his  book  and  basket,  and  then  supported  het 
over  the  rock. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,  Kate,**  said .  be  j 
**  ODce  on  level  ground^  we  shall  get  on  fa- 
Bioudy.'^ 
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They  had  now  reached  th«  ilcfo  ttf  OeMdt 
nearest  to  the  town,  and,  prupaling  to  dtMaaA 
the  path,  they  looked  down  bdoir  ihth^  aitd 
to  their  dismay  discovered  that  the  tida  had 
begun  to  rise,  and  the  idand  was  already 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  a^^tited  wtten^ 
which  increased  rapidly  ^ery  modieatr 

**  Never  mind,  Kate,*  said  GNfdrge^  endte^ 
vourlng  to  conceal  his  own  anxiety :  '*  I  -ahall 
be  able  with  ease  to  wade  through  the"-iratM^ 
and  can  carry  you  in  my  anna  wlthinit  your 
even  wetting  your  feet.* 

Again  the  forked  lightning  £bMdMMl  atbODd 
them,  and  the  thunder  seemed  to  burst  imtbe- 
diately  upon  the  isolated  roclu 

*^  Oh,  George,  I  shall  naver  taeor^  tfafiir 
exclaimed  Kate  faintly,  and  dinging  In -lirtor 
to  his  arm.  -'^    "' 

''  Nay,  cheer  up !"  he  raplied :  ^  ^  hky/i 
now  reached  the  bottom  of  th«  ilflP.  'Wi  )kmH 
not  a  moment  to  lose :  trust  ydiursdf  WitilAy 
to  me,  and  fear  notbing.'V  '   ''  i'"^^' 

He  raised  her  in  his  anii%  earifyii^'iy'^k 
a  nurse  would  carry  a  sleeping  duld.''  "'fepi  Jl^ 
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across  his  arms,  and  elevating  them  as  high 
as  he  could,  he  stepped  boldly  into  the  raging 
waters^  and  rapidly  prepared  to  cross  the  now 
not  inconsiderable  encroachment  of  the  tide; 
but  it  was  much  deeper  than  he  expected,  for 
in  the  middle  it  reached  considerably  above 
his  waist,  and  so  rough  and  boisterous  were 
the  billows,  that  it  was  with  difSculty  he 
could  avoid  being  thrown  down, — and  had 
this  happened,  the  destruction  of  both  would 
have  been  inevitable. 

Poor  Kate,  who  felt  him  repeatedly  swerve 
and  stagger  under  his  load,  was  perfectly 
aware  of  her  danger ;  but,  though  she  trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  leaf,  she  spoke  not  one 
word. 

Still  George  struggled  on,  and  after  much 
difficulty  succeeded  in  reaching  the  dry  sands : 
but .  he  paused  not  for  one  moment,  nor  did 
he  put  down  his  precious  burthen,  but  walk* 
ing  on  through  the  town  with  her  in  his 
arms,  he  at  length  reached  his  own  habitation, 
and  carrying  her  upstairs,  laid  her  carefully 
on  her  bed. 
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«  How  shaU  I  thank  yoq,  Ommgt^f^^ 
Kate,  bursting  into  hysteric  tean.         .  .^.- . 

^  By  being  perfectly  quiett  Kite..  A^^fou 
wet  ?  you  must  be ;  change  yoMr.  Au^.  ^ 

<^  I  will,  if  you  will  do  the  suq^*  ^"9^^ 
Kate.  ^*  Hark  !  how  the  rain  beats  ffpiaait  the 
window  ! — oh,  what  a  terrific  itQnB !  Ghun 
your  clothes  this  instant,  Oeorge/*        ...   ^.^, . 

To  pacify  Kate,  he  did  as  be  wee  4fi|Dg}^ 
and  she,  having  got  rid  of  her  gannenCi^  .wbj|^ 
were  saturated  with  the  spray, of  the  eeg^  wat 
put  into  a  warm  bed.  * 

She  stiU  seemed  restless,  fevcriahf  and.iUH 
comfortable,  and  George  sat  in  iQflMe  by  JMr 
bedside ;  but  when  she  complained  of  f^^Wf 
seriously  unwell,  he  ran  out  to  MHDiMA.ker 
medical  attendant 

If  a  husband  be  really  devotedly  nQyAgji 
to  his  young  wife,  nothing  can  be  .mpra  t^y 
ing  than  his  lonely  watching  dwi/a^i}^^hqm 
of  her  first  confinemmit.    Not  pmpottjs^  1^ 
approach  her,  his  imagfautioii  mffii^  )^, 
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AAger,  and  every  noise   be   hears  is  Inter* 
preted  as  some  gloomy  omen. 

Tor  many  hours  George  Hanson  paced  the 
narrow  Umits  of  his  little  drawing*room,  now 
rushing  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  listen, 
and  then  wondering  at  the  continued  silence^ 
and  almost  giving  audible  utterance  to  his 
h^art^s  anxiety.  He  looked  at  her  un€nished 
embroidery,  at  the  book  which  they  had  last 
read  together  and  the  drawing  she  had  last 
completed,  and  he  said  to  himself,  **  Shall  I 
ever  see  her  thus  employed  again  !^ 

At  length  the  doctor  came  down  to  relieve 
his  anxiety :  Kate  had  been  safely  delivered 
of  a  fine  boy,  and  both  mother  and  child  were 
going  on  well. 

George  Hanson  could  not  utter  his  thanks ; 
and  when  he  was  quietly  admitted  into  the 
chamber  adjoining  that  in  which  Kate  was 
lying,  and  his  first-bom  was  put  into  his 
arms,  he  wept  as  if  he  had  himself  been  a  child. 
He  seemed  to  look  upon  his  boy  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  melancholy,  kissing  him  again  and 

F  5 
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again,  and  murmuring,  ^  poor  liuiurttttf  ^k 
hard  fate  is  thine!  Canst  likMi  ever Ib^ tby 
wretched  father  f^  *  •  '' 

The  nurse  and  the  doetor  itprdi^  Ukb 
for  giving  way  to  this  exdfieilMlitv  aworing 
him  that  it  was  absolutdy  JMWftnary  ^tiaX 
his  wife  should  be  kept  pelAodj  qaiK«  Th» 
baby  was  rescued  from  his  «nm»  and  he 
was  desired  to  descend  to  the  dmiringunioiD* 
He  unwillingly  obeyed;  uid»  worn  out  with 
watching  and  anxiety,  he  thrMr  himself  on 
the  sofa,  and  soon  fell  &st  asleep. 

How  tranquil  and  deep  is  the  sliqnber  we 
enjoy  after  hours  of  tremblifig  soUdtbde  toft 
the  safety  of  one  who  is  nMM  deaiT  to^  tts! 
George  slept  for  many  hours:  «HI  aWiUng« 
his  first  eager  inquiry  was  fbr  HmS^  ind 
he  was  told  that  she  end  her  bsllf  imt 
also  enjoying  a  most  tranquil  atel  aahitaxj 
repose. 

He  partook  hastily  of  an  eariy  dimieri  and 
then  went  out  to  walk  alone  upon  dn  bean^ 
tiful  cliffs.  There  were  no  tmosa  «f  the  storm 
of  the  preceding  night ;  the  sun  shone  brfl* 
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liantlj,  the  sky  was  serene  and  cloudless,  and 
the  ocean  was  again  lulled  into  that  faithless 
calm,  which,  like  the  bland  smile  of  an  ill- 
tenHpered  man,  would  almost  persuade  you 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  waves  and 
whirlwinds,  frowns  and  invective ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

r     .'':-.'.':  J 

Crime!  there  is  one  will  tiM  Aafe  1 
Crime  1  there  is  one  win  iMt  tiMt  t 

Hide  where  thou  wilt,  ./.;,; 

The  record  of  guilty 
The  ayenger  still  will  diitA  tiiet  1  * 
Whenthedayofakmnbaidiivg^  - 
And  thy  dark  career  ■wmi  twdinf  •.;,., 

To  brighter  ways 

And  innocent  day% 
Detection  is  impendiaf.  ^^ 

Katb  rapidly  recovered  her  rt^ffigtljj  im^t 
to  her  great  joy  was  able  to  nvm  |^.,di94i^ 
In  a  very  few  weeks  the  husband ndwpt9t,'m!S» 
again  walking  to  their  favourite  hmpljIfioMll; 
with  them  was  the  maid  aervapt^  «|mi  ;Ci|||t4pd 
their  precious  treasure  in  her  anpjk    ,1   ^irjobu. 

They  had  now  resided  at  T«ppfcy:Mgir^thMk 
a  twelvemonth ;  and  so  khoAsft^^^^ltiljymmtL 
many  of  their  more  qpul^ jjwlgjtfujga.  tfnj 
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they  began  to  get  attached  to  their  home,  and 
resolved  to  continue  there.  Kate's  moderate 
income  was  regularly  paid  quarterly,  and  it 
amply  suflSced  to  defray  every  expense  of  their 
economical  establishment.  (George  appeared  to 
xeceive  no  remittances:  indeed,  he  had  never 
once,  to  Kate's  knowledge,  received  a  letter 
by  the  post  since  he  had  resided  there.  Some 
wives  might  have  begun  to  wonder  and  make 
a  premature  grievance  of  what  certainly  was 
mysterious:  but  Kate  was  perfectly  happy; 
ber  husband  was  invariably  kind  and  attentive 
to  her,  and  what  could  she  wish  for  more? 
He  appeared  .exceedingly  fond  of  his  little 
boy  ;  and  yet  he  always  looked  dejected  when 
he  was  lying  on  his  lap :  indeed,  Kate  often 
detected  a  tear  which  stole  from  the  father's 
eye,  as  he  supposed  unnoticed,  and  fell  upon 
the  long  white  drapery  of  the  infant. 

She  could  not  account  for  this, — unless, 
indeed,  it  was  caused  by  regret  that  early 
extravagance  had  deprived  him  of  the  satis- 
faction of  hereafter  bestowing  upon  his  son  the 
adfantages  of  wealth.    This  she  thought  must 
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be  the  origin  of  his  mdoAnAfB  nd  'Al 
sympathised  with  him,  and  koaonrad  Umiar 
so  natural  a  feeling.  :  -.-  t    » 

The  day  of  their  boy's  duuNnfaigi  uslMliy 
one  of  quiet  domestic  lejdieifag^ 
by  Hanson  in  a  state  of 
ment;  and  their  friend  Mr.  ^aJ"»^^  labb 
oflSciated  on  the  occasioiiy  appouvd  alaimd 
at  his  gloom  and  eccentricity.  Mfi  lUiotaiNl 
had  written  to  Kate  to  request  tkit  bsiini^ 
be  permitted  to  stand  godiOlMr;  Vmxv^^im 
offered  to  be  his  godmother ;  and  iWtt^^tVU^ 
man,  who  had  for  some  moBthi  baeDOii-the 
most  intimate  terms  with  dMOU  whrloilL*  to 
be  the  other  sponsor. 

The  child,  with  Haatoii'a 
christened  George  IbbotsMi;  i^ 
which  Kate  thought  due  to  life  etedhnfetulo^ 
particularly  as  he  had  sent  Ui^godchAd%t«tfJr 
handsome  present.  ■'.•  ^^  iml' 

Her  husband's  eactraordiMiy  ^p!lMAm^rm^ 
cadoned  her  the  first  grief  andflnhltf  nMdi 
she  had  experienced  for  mmymMibi^  ilhwa 
except  her  natural  fears  pMiltiia  trnhmMm^ 
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fiacment ;  but  the  day  of  the  ceremoDy  once 
pttsed,  his  gloom  and  agitation  began  to  sub* 
side^  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  he  re* 
sutned  his  usual  cheerfulness,  and  entered 
again  with  interest  into  their  old  pursuits. 

Mr.  Mildman,  who  had  privately  spoken  to 
Kate  respecting  her  husband's  unusual  exdt^ 
taMot^  naturally  attributed  it  to  indisposition ; 
and  now  that  they  both  saw  him  tranquil  and 
cbeerful  as  in  former  days^  they  decided  that 
lie  had  indeed  been  suffering  from  illness,  and 
jdie  circumstance  was  soon  forgotten. 
-  Again  did  sweet  domestic  days  succeed  one 
another  with  a  blest  monotony.  But  such  mo» 
notonous  bliss  becomes  sadly  dull  and  unin^ 
teresting  in  description  ;  and  we  are  not  going 
to  weary  the  reader  with  details  of  everyday 
occurrences.  We  will  ask  him  to  imagine  that 
four  years  have  passed  away,  and  to  believe 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year  of  their 
residence  at  Tenby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson 
were  as  happy  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society  as  they  were  at  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  little  George^. 
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He  was  now  a  fine  heiltlij  bt^  cfMFJHH 
dd,  walking  about  most  nuafaiy,  dfl'tAi^ 
in  the  opinion  of  his  fond  pwntii^  Bke  ftTOlK 
oracle. 

To  prevent  confusbn,  u  Kile  'ib  iCJMB> 
tomed  to  call  his  papa  Qeorge,  Aelk^  filKnr' 
was  designated  Georgj.  He  wai  idi&A  "tf 
both  bis  parents,  but  never  wu  tbm  H'lBma 
less  spoilt :  young  as  he  waa,  a  i«|iJto^'.ijr||taD^ 
of  education  had  already  been  a^ofrtcA^'^M  M 
bad  been  tau^t  to  regard  the  IMlnga  w''dHicr' 
people  ere  he  gratified  mj  ftiwctm  wiBt* 
so  that  selfishness  was  to  him  UD&Boira. '"^i 
father,  who  evidently  doted' updb'Uaij' WM 
moat  anxious  to  correct  ereiy  wflftil  anjfr* 
every  act  of  insubordinatiiNt*  and  at' Jbi^'jfian, 
old,  never  was  there  a  more  lUaily  jiHl  ipor 
than  Gebrgy, — and  certainly  iicnnr  ^nH'wars' 
(Hie  who  enjoyed  himself  oaora,  or  who  MOK 
dearly  loved  his  parents- 

Georgy  always  told  the  truth,— he  might  Ml 
trusted  anywhere.  If  he  committed  a  faul^ 
with  a  frank  uncompromising  manner,  vhein 
accused,  be  instantly  acknowledged  it.-  Tfcj 
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iQpataHoD  of  telling  a  falsehood  would  plunge 
him  in  the  deepest  grief;  and  to  know  that 
be  was  trusted,  would  flush  his  cheek  with 
honest  pride. 

Most  hq>py  were  Oeorge  and  Kate  in  the 
postesiion  of  such  a  child ;  and  in  the  super- 
intendence of  his  early  studies,  or  in  partaking 
his  nuuiy  games,  their  hours  passed  rationally 
and  profitably. 

The  £unilies  who  had  paid  them  unlooked- 
for  attention  when  first  they  came  to  reside 
at  Tenby,  had  now  become  attached  to  them ; 
and  the  intimate  acquaintances  of  former  days 
had  in   many   instances  ripened  into  friend- 


George  Hanson  now  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly  happy,  and  while  watching  the  sports 
of  his  boy,  he  said  to  Kate,  **  What  more  can 
I  desire  than  thus  to  end  my  days  in  this  re- 
hired home  P'" 

What  more  indeed  could  he  desire!  But, 
alas !  it  is  in  such  calm  hours  of  seeming  security 
that  a  dreadful  retribution  is  often  demanded 
for  the  crimes  of  the  years  that  are  gone  1 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanton  PBcdifed,Mi;j%yj)jii  * 
tion  to  a  ball,  from  a  lady  who  ha4  *^[!ViVt 
paid  them  the  moet  conodemte  atUptUNm^^^a^ii, 
who  was  a  leading  personage  at  Twfagr*K,;VlMrjt 
intimated  their  intention  of  muting  all  'her; 
and  as  it  was  unnecessary  fiir  Acai<  to.  4kttiM 
home  before  the  hour  when  little  Qevtgf 
would  be  fast  asleep,  no  atnc^y  wnM  .lidt  pn 
his  account.  -r  •     r  .^1* 

They  repaired  to  the  mandcn  of  tboir  hot)!|p« 
when  her  rooms  were  aboat  half  filled  vith 
company  ;  and  as  both  Kate  and  Oeatge  wflif 
well  acquainted  with  almost  every  ftnom  pr»- ' 
sent,  they  soon  separated,  asid  ii:ere  \Mh  W* 
gaged  in  conversation  with  diflBarent  |pDIHW 
of  friends.  '  i. .  ■  ^ ;  <  i  jt 

It  so  happened  that  Kate  j^aiMd- toiivi^ 
her  husband;  and,  to  her  aitoliUljaMitr.-ffj^ 
saw  him  leaning  against  the  mdl  of  fllKiipfRlt 
ment,  his  lips  and  cheeks  pale  a$  tihfpr^dt 
bloodshot  eyes  apparently  aTeidtng.fa0ttf)irlH}*> 
welcome  object,  and  hie  heiMll  MUfvi^fn^ 
and  unconsciously  grasptng  «i ;t)||j^  ^|]U%^ 
his  waistcoat.  •'.woticiv- 
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"iSbe  Bturted  up  in  dismay,  andi  approaching 
Hitti,  entreated  liim  to  tell  her  the  cause  of 
his  agitation  : — but  he  motioned  her  away 9^ 
and  though  his  lips  moved,  she  heard  no  sound. 
She  then  turned  round  and  looked  towards 
the  spot  which  her  husband^s  eyes  seemed  so 
anxiously  to  avoid ;  and  leaning  against  the 
chimney*piece  immediately  opposite  to  where 
they  stood,  she  saw  a  tall,  respectable,  clerical- 
looking  man,  who,  with  his  arms  folded,  fixed 
a  stem,  unshrinking,  scornful  glance  on  George 
Hanson. 

^  What  can  this  mean  ?^  she  exclaimed. 
^^  George,  for  God'^s  sake  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  you !  who  is  that  stranger  whose 
scrutiny  seems  so  unaccountably  to  unman 
you  ?  George,  you  are  observed  by  the  whole 
room :  come  home  with  me, — I  shall  quit  this 
p3ace  immediately  !" 

^^  What  did  you  say  ?^  exclaimed  Hanson, 
taking  a  long  breath,  as  if  recovering  from  a 
trance.  **  Home  ? — ^yes — ^let  us  go : — bid  fare* 
well  to  no  one;  no  one  will  greet  us  to* 
morrow.'' 
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"  1  cannot  interpret  thae  words, 
■aid  Kate.     "  You  are  Ql — came 
once." 

-  And  K^e  led  tbe  wqr  1 
Mlowed  bj  ber  I 
a  weak  or  dnmken  i 
ckMed  upon  tbem,  tbe  ri 
bauj^tj  stranger  continMi^p^mlifiiflff '  ■ 
'    He  ^Kike  not  during  tli 
wards,  but  leant  bade  in 
right   hand  pressed  finljrMM 
and  e;es>   When  they  artivHlal 
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be  hastily  entered  the  Ik 
to  auist  Kate,  and  be 
room  and  locked  himself  in.  In  vain  did  Kale 
knock  and  entreat  for  admisaioD ;  he  answered 
ber  with  a  stern  and  angry  refusal,  and  after 
Buny  in^eetual  attempts  to  soothe  him,  she 
retired  to  tbe  nursery,  and  wept  over  the  little 
crib  of  the  slusiberiiig  Oeorgy. 

Several  hours  passed,  and  still  her  husband 
oame  not  to  their  chamber.  At  last  she  again 
erept  softly  down  stairs  and  liHtimud  at  bis 
door ;  and  ibe  heard  him  restleealy  pacing  the 
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TQQiDy  and  occasionally  uttering  mournful  and 
iocoberent  exclamations. 

She  did  not  venture  again  to  summon  him^ 
but  jretired  once  more  to  the  couch  of  her 
child ;  and  there  she  watched  and  wept  until 
daylight  stole  through  the  white  window-cur« 
laiss^aiid  still  George  Hanson  came  not. 

Th(&  next  morning  she  prepared  breakfast 
at  ttAUal;  but  her  husband  did  not  come  forth 
to.  partake  <tf  that  once  social  meal:  he  sent 
word  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
bcadach,  and  requested  she  would  send  Bim 
BQMne  tea  to  his  dressing-room.  She  of  course 
complied  with  his  wishes;  and  the  long  day 
passed  without  his  for  one  moment  seeking} 
bar  aodety,  nor  did  he  come  forth  from  his 
dvessing-room  that  night. 
/  ^  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  said  or  done 
aaything  to  o£Pend  him  !**  thought  Kate.  **  No ; 
nothing  could  exceed  his  affectionate  attention 
iouiiediately  before  this  strange  fit  seised  him, 
Tba/fc  stranger !  who  can  he  be  ?— there  mtifll 
b^iMOie  dreadful  mystery !'' 

TbeDext  day  was.  Sunday;   and  Kate,  a« 
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was  her  invariable  cuatonOf  wm 

occupied  one  of  the  8eat%  wlnchlnd  liMi  ap* 

propriated  to  their  use  em  aoe  Ihiir.'tet 

redideoce  in  Tenby ;  and  tbcy  wan  MliianH 

in  the  very  midst  of  her  mataj  tSgadi  tad 

acquaintances.  :  ..^}./ u 

When  the  service  was  ow  andltfie^tfoii* 

gregation  rose  to  leave  the  efamd^-Kafteh^'  as 

had  always  been  her  habit,  looked  atanA  to 

interchange  kind  looks  and  andlea  nitbttfaoae 

she  knew :  but,  to  her  astonisiimMt,  tikaij^  all 

ey«i  were  at  the  moment  dinolBd  tgwrwjgjlugt 

they  were  hastily  withdrawn  the  inalHBt  die 

prepared    to   give   a  g^anoe  of  .wtebifiakmm$ 

and  not  one  of  her  £emde  iM^winliiBDei  fiook 

the  slightest  notice  of  her. 

in  the  seat  she  had 

cut  to  the  heart.    Those  who  tmAAftm  mted. 

« 

ed  her  feelings  soon  left  Aeiuhiiiehr  ^-J'  >h"" 
poor  Kate  rose  and  hMj.MJIkad:-A^tnllkif 
aisle.  As  she  passed  the  dope:  ^i|dii  »Hlqr* 
room,  Mn  Mildman  itatAmtam4Ki/blMt$h 
was  impossible  for  her  fe 
recognition :   she  cuitrfed^i«ttl|^> 
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bowed  most  coldly.  She  then  inquired  for 
the  good  clergyman's  wife :  his  manner  became 
Biore   reserved    as    he   uttered    a  very  brief 

ply. 

'*  Bfr.  Hanson  is  very  far  from  well,  sir,** 
Sate. 

Mr.  Mildman  bowed  and  made  no  reply. 

**  He  really  alarms  me,^  Kate  added,  *^  and 
I  should  feel  very  grateful  if  you  would  call 
on  him.^ 

^  It  is  my  duty  to  call  on  him,"  replied  the 
clergyman,  "  and  it  was  my  intention  to  do 
■o  this  day ;  and  I  shall  call  in  about  an 
hour.'' 

**  I  will  teU  my  husband  to  expect  you,^ 
said  Kate;  and  she.  left  the  church,  while 
Mr.  Mildman  looked  after  her,  utterly  unable 
to  decide  whether  she  was  an  object  of  censure 
or  commiseration.  When  she  returned  home, 
she  found  Oeorge  Hanson  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and,  forgetting  everything  but  the  de- 
light of  seeing  him  again,  she  ran  up  to  him, 
juid^  embracing  him,  exdaimed, 

.^J)earest  Oeorge,  how  happy  I  am  to  be 
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allowed  to  speak  to  you  !    Oh,  how  could  you 
have  the  cruelty  to  avoid  mtV^ 

"  Never  woader  at  my  cruelty,  Kate^**  he 
replied :  ^  it  has  equalled  my  love— and  no* 
thing  can  exceed  that.^ 

^^  Say  that***  cried  Kate,  *^  and  I  care  for 
nothing.^ 

"  You  have  been  to  church  7^ 

•«  I  have.'' 

"  And  our  friends — were  they  there  ?  Did 
they — did  they  inquire  for  me  ?** 

"  No,  George ;  they — they  did  not  seem  to 
see  me.'' 

<*  Speak  out,  Kate ;  do  not  conceal  from  me 
the  worst :  it  is  merely  what  I  expected,— they 
cut  you  ?'* 

«  Alas !  they  did.'' 

"All?" 

*^  All  except  Mr.  Mildman,  who  is  coming 
here  to  see  you." 

^<  I  will  not  admit  him,— why  should  I  ? — 
And  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  would  fain 
know  all  that  has  been  said.  I  will  see  him, 
Kate :  but  you  must  not  appear, — lemembery 
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I  W(fM  not  on  any  topount  permit  you  to  inest 
him." 

*^  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so,^  replied  Kate ; 
and  hearing  a  knock  at  the  door,  she  imme- 
diately retired  to  her  room. 

Mr*  Mildman  remained  with  George  Hanson 
about  an  hour,  and  when  about  to  depart,  as 
he  descended  the  small  staircase,  it  was  im^ 
possible  for  Kate  to  avoid  hearing  his  parting 
words. 

*^  I  now  leave  you,  Mr.  Hanson,  having 
said  all  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say. 
As  you  refuse  to  confide  in  me,  it  is  of  course 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  know  whether 
you  are  guilty  or  innocent  Your  accuser  is 
now  far  away ;  but  I  must  say,  that  your 
visible  alarm  and  agitation  were  calculated  to 
convince  all  who  saw  you,  that  you  were  guilty, 
and  in  dread  of  detection.  We  shall  now 
probably  never  meet  again :  I  bid  you  adieu, 
air,  and,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  urge 
yon,  if  guilty,  to  repent, — or  if  innocent,  by  a 
frank  and  fearless  determination,  to  meet  all 
scrutiny,  and  clear  yourself  and  another   more 
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bc^en  bang  tarn  t 
been  cast  upon  you.^* 

George  made  no  Kplyf 
door  excluded  Us  viaitDr,  te'h 
drawing-room  and  orilcd  toyfly  >r<B>l|i^'*  '' 

Sbe  came  into  the  rocM»llhiMini^ailW|y 
in  ber  aims;  but,  with  ■  fiMMidiii^ii^  ' 
pttieBoe,  be  denred  blm  to■^ik  ilttiatbi*k»^i - 
exclaimiag,  "  Not  now  1 
let  me  see  (bat  poor  boy'i  ttealithm 
Mgoay  to  look  oo  yours."       ■  'i       I'l  ■ !  — ■'' 

Kate,  soaredy  able  to  «qifd»|hv4lll8:tt* 
down,  iM>tknowh)gwbatlB«sfCfl»^llld*MIMIi 
at  the  child  was  removed  and  tlie  door  closet^  J 
Hanson  in  a  ootifused  hasty  manner  said, 

"  We  must  leave  Tenby  early  to-morroWj 
Kate." 

"  Leave  Tenby  t  and  so  suddenly  !" 

*<  Yes— and  for  ever.  Fortuoatdy  the  Bristol'  | 
packet  nuls  early  lo-morrow  morning;  every*' 
tiuBg  must  be  prepared  for  our  departure  I 
od  pray   observe,    that    both   o 

vaatB  most  be  discharged." 

"  Oh,  George  '.  you  will  not  part  with  little"] 
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Oeorgy^s  maid :  it  wi}l  be  such  a  grief  to  him, 
and  she  is  so  attentive  and  so  useful !  Besides, 
on  the  Toyage-^if  we  must  indeed  go,  what 
shall  I  do  without  her?  you  know  I  suffer 
so  much  when  at  sea,  that  I  shall  be  utterly 
of  taking  care  of  the  child.'' 
I  cannot  help  ii,  Kate,^  replied  Hanson ; 

she  must  be  parted  with :  I  would  not  for 
the  world  take  any  one  with  us  who  had 
known  us  here,  and  heard  of  course — no  mat- 
ter,— ^you  must  part  with  both  the  servants.^ 

'^  Bat  this  is  Sunday,  George,*^  said  Kate : 
<<  you  would  not  wish  the  luggage  to  be  all 
packed  to-day  ?^ 

^*  What  is  the  use  of  opposing  me  in  every 
word  that  I  utter  ?^  replied  Hanson  with  much 
irritability.  **  I  am  surely  the  best  judge  of 
the  steps  which  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to 
take;  and  my  decision  is,  that  both  of  the 
servants  are  left  bdnnd,  and  that  everything 
is  got  ready  so  that  we  may  get  on  board 
the  steam-packet  at  mx  o^clock  to-morrow 
morning.'*' 

Kate  obeyed  in  silence,  and  rose  to  go  and 

G  2 


"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Kate !  you  kn 
what  I  suffer  ;  but  it  is  witnessing  youi 
ings  that  cuts  me  to  die  hitarif  tad  ma 
peevish,  imtalijcy  mad  I  Bo  not'  iSsd  1 
my  want  of  ciMnttkbce ;  H  is  to  apara  jou 
Elate,  that  I  aiii  mj/ttaaaoMi  ImflMt 
oh  God,  how  I  lovo^Jroli*!*' 

Kind  WOI&  taSSi  atWys'^iii^^ 
tionate  hearC^  poor  Kale ;  sbe  snHap  1 
her  tears,  Idssad  Kim  aflbetfakiakdj^  m 
went  cheerfully  to  petfirm  ber'iuK. 

Childran  m  ekt  ddl^fed  i^' 
of  packing  and  the  antidpatiflii  ^ 
Master  Georigr^'i^^ 
wards  dlsitttds^^ig  oveijuiu^,  itanlyi 
which  was'dui  1^  iMriAed^  WJP 
imagining  that  Im  was  of  ffia  Tsnr 
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locked  and  corded,  and  then  Georgy  insisted 
on  packing  up  bis  playthings  in  a  little  box 
of  his  own.  This  occupied  him  entirely  for 
a  considerable  time;  at  length  every  article 
was  deposited  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and,  in 
imitation  of  the  full-grown  packers,  he  pro- 
cured a  bit  of  twine,  and  secured  his  box  with 
it  a&  he  had  seen  Betty  and  Margaret  do  with 
bis  papa^s  and  mamma'^s  trunks. 

But  towards  evening  he  overheard  his  mo- 
ther announcing  to  the  two  servants  Mr.  Han- 
fon^s  intention  of  parting  with  them.  Georgy 
listened  for  a  moment  attentively  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  then  ran 
eoaring  to  Margaret  and  buried  his  little  face 
in  her  lap. 

"  Georgy  wotft  let  Moggy  go,^  cried  the 
poor  fellow ;  **  what  would  Georgy  ^o  with- 
put  Moggy  ?  If  Moggy  stays  behind,  Georgy 
will  stay  with  her.^ 

*^  Oh,  Master  Georgy  r  said  his  excellent 
maid,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron ;  *^  I  'm 
sure  you  would  not  leave  your  mamma  that 's 
so  fond  of  you.** 


sincerity  of  his  lamentation. 

"  I  know  what  I'll  do," said  Geoi 
up,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  speaking 
the  intervals  of  sobbing :  '^  1 11  go  t 
and  1 11  ask  bim  not  to  let  Moggy 
own  Georgy's  sake;  and  I  know  h 
it,  for  he  loves  to  pet  G«orgy." 

He  was  preparing  to  quit  the  i 
Kate,  starting  up,  ran  to  him,  ac 
him,  brought  him  back  and  plac 
her  knee. 

"  G«orgy,"  said  she,  "  you  mui 
your  papa.^ 

"  Not  go  to  my  papa  !  Why  no 
always  goes  to  his  dear  papa  wh< 
to  get  anything  he  wants."*^ 

But,  dear  Oeorgy,  you  must 


povr  • 
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go  and  ask  him  to  grant  you  a  favour  whidi 
he  cannot  grant." 

«  Oh  I'"  cried  Georgy,  "  I  cannot  bear  to 
give  my  papa  pain.'' 

^*  Then  I  know,  my  brave  little  man,  you 
will  make  up  your  mind  to  part  with  Moggy* 
Your  papa  has  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  to 
part  with  her,  and  it  would  be  selfish  in  you 
to  oppose  his  intentions.^ 

^^  I  canH  bear  selfish  people,^  said  Oeorgy. 
*^  I  'm  sure,  mamma,  I  'm  not  selfish.  Let 
Moggy  go ;  I  shall  miss  her  very  much,  but 
I  wonH  let  papa  see  me  cry.** 

<^  There's  a  dear  boy  !"  cried  Kate,  snatcb- 
ing  him  to  her  arms ;  ^*  and  be  assured  your 
mother  will  never  let  you  miss  poor  Moggy 
if  she  can  help  it.^ 

'^  I  won't  cry,  mamma,  if  I  can  help  it,*" 
replied  Oeorgy,  *'  and  I  won't  say  a  word 
about  it;  but  though  you  are  mamma,  and 
kinder  to  Georgy  than  anybody  else^  still  you 
know  Moggy's  been  very  kind  to  Georgy 
too,-^-and  Georgy  can't  forget  Moggy,  and 


Tfic  packing  was  at  len^rth  conch 
</e<jrge  llftObODy  Kate,  and  Georg; 
reftt  for  the  last  time  in  the  home 
they  had  enjoyed  to  many  happy  daj 

At  six  oi^dock  the  next  morning 
gage  was  safely  deposited  on  board  ' 
packet,  and  thej  oooe  more  paced 
leaving  their  only  domestics  weepii 
fthore.  They  were  soon  under  w 
Kate  in  silence  sat  near  the  helmsnu 
at  the  shores  from  which  they  wei 
pidly  receding.  Almost  every  hoo 
consequence  that  she  beheld  waf 
to  her  by  some  associations;  friend 
once  been  kind  occupied  almost  e 
sion,  and  there  were  few  that  did  i 
recollections  of  social»  agreeable  mee 
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flbe  toTcred  her  face  with  her  bandkercUflf 
and  tttmed  awaj  from  the  tbwn. 
'  Poor  Oeorgy  sat  by  her  fnrapped  up  m 
a  cloakf  looking  the  very  picture  of  misery; 
irlole  hit  fiither,  leaning  against  one  of  the 
fuddlff-boxes,  gazed  on  the  lessening  cliffs  of 
'SmAnf  with  a  sad  and  anxious  countenance. 

Fortunatdy  for  Kate,  ^^  the  sea  was  like 
ar.  silftry  lake ;''  she  felt  no  inconvenience 
fcom^^the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  was  able 
ta.nttend  to  C^rgy  as  well  as  if  she  bad  been 
on  dry  land.  Her  little  charge  soon  became 
aooistomed  to  the  noise  of  the  engine  and  thtf 
^leriMl  vibration  of  the  vessel,  and  «iarchcjl 
maniiilly  up  and  down  the  deck:  once  ov 
twice  be  looked  at  his  papa,  anxious  to  go 
aod^mbracebim,  and  coax  him,  as  be  bad  often 
done  in  former  days,  into  a  game  of  romps* 
Bill  in  bis  father^s  face  there  was  now  an  en* 
pittiiiiflii  of  stem  sadness  which  awed  the  littfo 
boy,  and  after  a  second  glance  he  avoided  that 
part  of  the  deck  where  his  father  stood. 
Ckorge  Hanson  seldom  quitted  his  sditary  rest* 
ing^fdace;  he  never  approached  Kale,  nor  did 

o  £ 
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he  appear  to  take  the  leut  nocice  of  hn  child  : 
ks  long  as  the  sbadowj  outliDe  of  the  town  of 
Tenby  wta  dimly  visible,  with  folded  arms  he 
reclined,  and  gazed  upoo  it.  He  seemed  as  if 
he  were  reluctantly  t^ng  a  last  fond  look  of 
a  home  in  whi<^  he  had  been  liappy,  antidi 
pating  to  no  future  dweUiiig>place  a  simili^i 
enjoyment  of  domestic  htiss. 

When  be  could  no  longer  erai  in  imagioB^ 
lion  behold  the  shore,  he  wrapped  himielf  up 
in  his  cloak  and  lay  down  on  the  deck. 

When  night  came  on,  Kate  and  her 
boy  went  down  to  the  comfortlen  cabin  :  there 
the  steward  procured  them  some  tea,  and  tbctt, 
folded  in  each  other's  arms,  wora  out  with 
fatigue,  they  lay  down  to  rest,  tieorgy  was 
very  sleepy;  but  ju^t  as  he  was  faUing  into 
a  slumber,  he  started  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh ! 
dear  mamma,  I  wonder  what  poor  Moggy  is 
about  now !" 


4 

If  up  I 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  sly  remark  that  certain  people  deem 
That  certain  people  are  not  what  they  seem, 
Adding  that  certain  other  people  know 
They  are,  or  were,  or  will  be— so  and  so. 
The  confidential  whisper  of  the  day, 
Still  ^isper'd  in  a  confidential  ?ray ; 
Till  confidants  the  whispers  wide  diffuse. 
And  all  the  smiling  circle  shares  the  news ! 

Had  the  small  but  beautifully  situated  town 
of  Tenby  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  a  greater  sen- 
sation could  not  have  been  caused  than  by 
the  precipitate  departure  of  the  Hanson  fa^ 
mily. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Tidmarsh,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  most  intimate  with  Kate,  had 
finish^  her  breakfast,  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  pelisse  in  haste,  and  proceeded  to  the 
lod^ngs  they  had  so  recently  occupied. 


"  Yes  ma'am,*'  replied  Mrs.  Let 
the  air  of  a  very  deeply-injured  ai 
persecuted  woman,  **  they  packed  i 
day — Sunday,  nuftm  I  think  of  that 
on  board  the  padut  htton  mx  Hbam  n 

<<  Well,  I  never  heard  of  ueh 
and,  may  I  aak^  have  you  been  i 
sufferer  ?— your  rent  f  I  dare  lay  i 
dderaUy  in  amar :  peifaape  they  si 
send  it  Poor  Mn.Letiom!  I^naD 
sorry  for  you/ 

**  Why,  ma'am,  as  to  the  rent 
cause  to  ciimphm  about  ikai/^ 

«*Nor 

<<  Oh  no ;  they  always  paid  rcg 
month,  and  paid  me  thb  moniing  i 
Saturd^,  the  day  the  last  month' 
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Tkhiarsh  in  amazement.  ^^  I  don*t  know  what 
you  may  call  good ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  shaB 
wondcfr  if  anybody  respectable  ever  takes  the 
lodgings  again  after  such  contamination.^ 

<^  Ob,  don't  say  so  r  said  the  affrighted  LeU 
«mn :  ^*  I  mean  to  new-paint  and  new-paper.** 

•^  Well,  that  may  make  a  difference,**  rc^* 
pMed  Mrs.  Tidmarsh.  ^*  But,  now,  did  you 
lose  any  of  your  property  —  any  little  oma- 
mtiltal  things, — hey  ?** 

^*  Oh  dear  me,  no,  ma^am,  nothing/ 
.    **  Very  extraordinary  !**  said  Mrs.  Tidmarsh 
with  an  air  of  disappointment :  ^^  and  pray 
did  they  leave  anything  behind  them  ?" 

^^  Nothing,  ma'^am,  but  a  pair  of  old  shoes 
brionging  to  the  lady.** 

*^  Ohy  would  you  give  them  to  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Letsom  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tidmarsh.  ^^  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  keep  them  as  a  remem- 
brince  of  those  extraordinary  interlopers :  and 
iiideed  I  've  a  party  to-night  where  they  would 
be  viewed  with  such  intense  interest  !* 

Mrs.  Letsom  readily  gave  up  the  worn-:out 
shoiys,  fttKl  Mm.  Tidmarsh  carried  them  off  in 


body  came  prepared  to  talk  about 
of  their  recent  associates ;  the  car< 
touched  on  the  tables  and  tea  was 
in  haste,  beeauae  all  were  anxious 
parture  of  the  BenrantBL 

**OhI  lira*  Tidmanhr  cried 
^ggiof  ^  onlj  fidakt  if  it  had  n 
that  diseoreary  et  Mfs.  Kightfaki 
those  aboDunable  repiobaCea  would 
here  to-ntght  f 

^^It'aquitediockiiigr  said  Mil 
*^  you  ad  send  them  a  cerclf  I  iupf 

''  To  be  rniTC^**  replied  the  hoar 
should  I  n0|»  as  we  have  besn  efl 
to  do  fpr  neeiij  five  years?" 

<«  Tnie^»  said  Ladj  Piginiggin. 
sweet  esafaioidsry  that  ia  on  your 
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Ob,  beautiful  f*^  cried  h^  ladyship,  still 
admiring  it. 

^  Oh,  I  remember  it  now,'^  said  Miss  Mill- 
dew,  looking  at  it  through  her  glass.  *^  It  'a 
her  doing." 

"  Her  doings  my  dear  ?"  cried  Lady  Pig- 
wiggm :  **  who  do  you  mean  by  her  f" 

^*  Ob,  that  poor  young  woman/'  replied 
Miss  Milldew,  ^^  Mrs.  Hanson." 

*^  Mrs.  Hanson !"  exclaimed  Lady  Pigwig. 
gin,  dropping  what  she  had  held  so  admiring- 
ly, and  affecting  to  purify  her  fingers  with 
her  scented  handkerchief. 

"  Mrs.  Hanson  P  exclaimed  several  voices. 

**  Why — ^yes— it 's  true  she  did  work  it,'* 
replied  Mrs.  Tidmar^  in  an  apologetic  tone 
of  voice.  *^  I  really  put  it  on  without  thinking 
what  I  was  about."' 

*^  It 's  her  best  gown,"  whispered  Miss  Mill* 
dew  to  a  lady  who  was  sitting  by  her. 

**  By-the-bye,  Miss  Milldew,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Tidmarsh,  reviving,  **  that  beautiful  Ori- 
ental-looking bag  on  your  arm  is  also  a  speci- 
men of  her  work,  I  believe  F'' 


I  get  home-'" 

*'  Ob,  that  would  reallj  be  a  p: 
Lady  Tigmigpa,  who  lond  catan 
ceedifl^j:  **  ynt  lad  better  gnv  it 

"UjAtu 
Mct.  TiiliiiM  Ji,  ' 
ottomMi  HI  jov 
Ibeliever 

^  Yd,  iiMlMd.*  iqdU  Mn.  BlU 
"« the  WM  alwAji  at  her  cnhnadc 
indeed  I  mdly  tUnk,  poor  tUiif» 
have  offigfnfllly  ben  in  the  emkmik 
a  werl&igid  in  «iine  hooae  ia  LqbcI 
fern  1  alwaja  tfaoaght  thera  «aa  m 
her  nmnien  and  eonrenaden  dui 
such  an  origin/* 

^  Wdli  that  waa  joit  wgf.M 
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^  I  quite  agree  with  your  ladyship,^  cried 
MifiB.  TwiminTO. 

^  And  I,*  chimed  in  twenty  voices. 

^  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  you,**  said  Mi*. 
Mikhnan  when  their  boisterous  unanimity 
was  buidiad.  **  I  never  saw  a  more  lady-like, 
and  apparently  amiable  person.** 

^*  Oh!  we  all  know  she  was  a  favourite  of 
yoiin^  exdaimed  Miss  MiUdew. 

^  She  certainly  always  was  a  favourite  of 
nnne;  and  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  she 
seemed  to  be  a  favourite  with  every  one  pre- 
sent. The  only  difference  is,  that  I  cannot 
so  suddenly  change  my  opinions,  or  become 
the  violent  foe  of  a  person  to-day  whose  warm 
friend  I  professed  to  be  yesterday.  I  deeply 
itgK^  what  has  occurred,  and  with  all  my 
heart  1  wish  her  wdl.** 

'^  You  are  always  charitable,^  replied  Lady 
Pigwiggin. 

^  I  tmst  I  am  so,  madam :  a  man  <^  my 
profession  without  charity  is  a  disgrace  to  hid 
cloiii;'' 

^^Wdl^  I' must  own,"  cried  Mrs.  Blight* 


ue  must  none  of  us  forget  thai 
man  was  the  first  person  who  calle< 
wretched  individoalBy  and  of  coui 
into  the  same  error/' 

"  That 's  veiy  tru^'*  cried  Lady 

'« I  mean  no  reproof,  but  sadi 
ejaculated  MnL  BUgfatblossoni. 

^^  I  remember  it  was  Mr.  Mildn 
that    influenced    mti*    exclaimed 
marsh. 

They  were  all  energetic,  and  ra 
the  face. 

Mr.  Mildman  looked  at  them 
of  surprise,  and  perhaps  for  a  i 
ditated  a  vindication  of  his  cond 
score  that  in  his  clerical  capacity  h 
it  his  duty  to  call  upon  all  stran 
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argumeot  would  be  thrown  away  upon  the 
ladies  who  surrounded  him,  in  their  present 
excited  state,  he  pretended  not  to  have  heard 
the  accusation,  and  turned  aside  to  converse 
with  a  rational  gentleman  on  other  topics. 

**  Well,^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blightblossom, 
^  I  ^m  sure  it  ^s  a  lesson  to  us  all !  and  it 
proves,  what  IVe  often  heard  stated  b^ore, 
murder  and  such  like  things  always  will  out.*" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Oh !  Lethe's  stream  I  too  tempting  bhle, 

I  sigh  in  vain  thy  sweets  to  sip  ; 
I  yet  miglit  smile,  were  I  but  able 

In  thy  dark  wave  to  bathe  my  lip. 
Oblivion,  come  !  each  relic  stealing, 

That  memory  shrines  from  thy  chill  breath. 
Say,  where  shall  guilt  forget  the  feeling 

That  racks  his  heart  ? — in  death !  in  death  I 

Oh  !  Lethe's  stream  I  thy  torrent  flows  Dot, 

To  charm  the  bowl  where  pleasare  dwells ; 
Oh !  Lethe's  stream  I  sad  monka  repose  not 

Beside  thy  brink  in  convent  cells : 
Lif\  sable  cowl — or  blooming  flowers. 

Thou  It  find  sad  memory  lurks  beneath. 
Say,  where  shall  guilt  forget  the  bowers 

Where  he  was  blest? — in  death !  in  death  I 


We  hope  our  readers  have  never  so  far  mis- 
construed our  intentions,  as  to  suppose  that 
in  drawing  the  character  of  George  Hanson, 
it  has  been  our  object  to  represent  a  man 
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vicious,  and  perhaps  criminal;  but  adorned 
with  80  many  accomplishments  and  amiable 
qualities,  that  we  wish  him  to  win  sympathy 
and  commiseration. 

We  believe  that  none  are  all  bad ;  and  cer« 
tainly  those  whose  vices  may  be  traced  to  a 
neglected  boyhood,  and  to  the  selfish  dis- 
regard of  the  feelings  of  others,  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  early  over-indulgence  and 
the  absence  of  salutary  restraint,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  after  life  to  evince  glimmerings  of 
those  good  and  kind  qualities  of  the  heart, 
which,  though  obscured  and  repressed  for  many 
years,  can  never  be  entirely  obliterated.  And 
is  it  not  when  the  long-forgotten  tenderness 
and  the  affections  of  his  better  nature  come 
back  again,  soften  his  heart,  and  render  him 
comparatively  happy,  that  the  unexpected  ac* 
cusation  or  the  dread  of  detection  (those  pe» 
nalties  of  error),  fall  on  him  with  aggravated 
severity  ? 

,,  Thus  If  as  it  with  George  Hanson.  Whatever 
lu^.ervers.iMdd  vices  may  have  been,  his  love 
fi|i:^^lite^t4eslie  after  his  union  with  her  ws^ 


the  most  retired  scenes,  and  in  win' 
with  her  by  thar  own  fireside.  H 
her  work,  her  dmru^a,  her  hird«,  h< 
were  to  him  JuAobnt  muoea  of  « 
and  oecapiUiaD;  and  dwug^  at  ti«i 
jected  mnner  aad  f^anmf  knm  hetr 
secret  lonov  or  ««iM  pang  "f  """"^ 
generally  cdnty  dwaAiL 

In  the  nidft  of  tfaie  aqoyaeat  o 
happineea  and  Beadog  atcurity, 
mysterious  alara  irMchocoarionedtl 
assodstes  fa  Ta*y  to  witfadmv  i 
even  the  courtaqr  of  a  lecognhkB,  i 
him  toahmdon  a  home  endeaied  I 
years  of  MMiidl  and  innooent  engoy 
And  thus  fcaearious  and  moe 
ever  he  the  repose  of  a  had  man: 
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from  him  her  affections.  Such  a  mystery 
must  poison  every  hour  of  his  existence ;  and 
he  must  dread  in  every  stranger  a  witness, 
an  accuser,  or  an  avenger. 

Greorge  Hanson  having  been  once  so  pun- 
fully  roused  from  his  dream  of  security,  could 
never  again  relapse  into  a  similar  delusion. 
The  power  of  enjoyment  was  blighted,  and 
loving  Kate  as  he  did,  the  knowledge  that 
his  perpetual  anxiety  and  gloom  must  be 
shared  by  her  added  considerably  to  the  an- 
guish that  oppressed  him  as  he  lay  on  the  deck 
of  the  packet  which  bore  them  from  Tenby. 

Kate  could  no  longer  deceive  herself  with 
the  expectation .  of  happy  days  to  come.  To 
the  cause  of  the  alarm  which  George  Hanson 
had  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  from  her 
she  had  no  clue,  nor  could  she  evai  guess  the 
origin  of  the  stranger^s  penetrating  glance  of 
scorn  at  their  last  Tenby  party.  She  was  now 
perfectly  aware  that  George  anxiously  con- 
cealed from  her  some  dreadful  secret.  Instead 
of  demanding  from  him  an  explanation,  she 
was  in  daily  dread  of  its  exposure :   gladly 
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would  she  have  gone  to  her  grave  without 
having  penetrated  the  mystery,  for  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  any  disclosure  which 
could  diminish  her  fond  love  for  her  husband ; 
but  she  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  the  mys- 
tery would  be  explained  at  some  moment  when 
he  least  expected  discovery,  and  she  therefore 
lived  in  perpetual  dread. 

It  is  a  hard  fate  for  innocence  to  diare  the 
terrors  of  guilt ;  but  when  the  criminal,  in  the 
recklessness  of  selfish  indulgence,  tempts  a  pure 
being  to  share  his  desperate  and  troubled  for- 
tunes, the  ruin  of  her  happiness  must  be  the 
inevitable  result 

Kate  lay  with  little  Oeorgy  in  the  cabin  of 
the  packet,  and  was  roused  by  a  sailor,  who 
came  to  inform  the  passengers  that  they  were 
safely  arrived  at  Bristol. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Two  summer  leaves  on  the  stream  we  throw. 

And  watch  them  stem  the  current ; 
One  floats  where  tranquil  waters  flow, 

One  struggles  with  the  torrent. 

We  have  been  absent  too  long  from  Maple- 
ton  and  its  blameless  inmates;  but  we  will 
now  transport  the  reader  thither  for  a  brief 
period.  The  place  is  unchanged ;  but  not  so 
its  inhabitants,-^the  lapse  of  more  than  five 
years  was  visibly  to  be  traced  in  their  forms 
and  features.  The  good  rector  was  somewhat 
more  robustf  more*  florid,  and  less  active. 
Jane,  at  thirty-three,  the  mother  of  five  fine 
children,  and,  as  the  gossips  charmingly  ex- 
press it,  ^^  another  coming,"  was  no  longer 
the  light  figure  that  used  to  trip  over  the  lawn. 
She  was  more  matronly  in  appearance,  and 
looked  as  happy  as  a  good  husband,  a  fine 
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was  bald,  his  temples  prematurely  g 
was  grown  absent,  serious,  and  avers 
tering  evep  the  q^dete^t  lodety :  ba 
stroyed  the  pbM  of  UeeMeeegoly  | 
cottage,  and  gtiB  occnpied  bb  maU  fl| 
at  the  Rectory. 

Mrs.  Podd,  mhtm  wt  ogca  wpfrmi 

green^  bigm  to  dMnr  qno^lMW  of  < 
health  looa  «ft«r  Knfei^p  dqier|«i% 
now  looked  mudl  ^Uav  t)w»  wbe^  «r 
last  But  4m  im  atO);  «  voodMfi 
and  a  hint  tba»  fttatter  Ami  lUtAfca 
the  Rectoij  ncmld  at  any  lime  < 
forth,  and  dia  iroidd  JM^1wC  aheif 
known  road  with  ^qgr  MtJte  rfntiw 

dank    Bat  oil  ai 
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Bttriog  the  period  of  her  hapfiinest  at  Tcow 
by*.  Kate^a  letters  were  frequent,  and  ahe  easily 
avoided  tht  diadoeure  of  anything  that  was 
KkiLy  to  render  her  frienda  uneasy*  But  ainoe 
ttiair  departure  from  Tenby  she  had  not  had 
the  heart  to  addreaa  them  ;  and  aa  George  HaiH 
ntHh  fiv  the  very  beat  oi  all  reaaona,  did  not 
kftve  any  addresa  at  the  paatroflSce,  a  lettec 
wbieb  Jane  had  recently  addreased  to  her 
aiater  was,  after  the  customary  dday^  returned 
to  ber  from  the  general  poat-Kiffice,  with  the 
intimation  that  no  auch  person  now  lived  at 
Tcttby,  and  that  her  present  residence  was 
not  known. 

This  of  course  alarmed  them  all  exceecfingly^ 
and  ii  waa  many  weeks  before  tfadr  anxiety 
waa  in  some  measure  relieved  by  a  brief  and. 
oboeure  letter  from  Oeorge  Hanson,  in  whick 
be  stated  that  he  addressed  them  because 
Kate  was  at  the  moment  too  much  occupied 
to  write*  He  said  their  departnor  from  Tenby 
had  been  ao  sudden  that  they  had  not  bad 
time  to  cttnuBunicate  theb  intentiona  to  their.' 
friends  at  i/LapketoDy  and  added,,  that  t».  they 
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between  them.  A  banlung-lu 
tioned  where  Kate's  quarterly 
be  paid,  and  to  which  lier  re< 
regularly  forwarded.  There  m 
given,  and  the  letter  bore  llit 
mark  :  they  therefore  concliidet 
by  thia  lime  embarked  from  tha 
about  to  do  so  immediately. 

Jaiie  and  Mrs.  Podd  wept 
Mr.  Ibbotson,  without  utterin 
rushed  from  the  liouse. 

"  Oh  dear  tiie !"  tried  Mrs. 
away  her  tears,  though  the  bIj 
liiiued  to  flow ;  "  why  did  I  < 
her  to  marry  that  wihl  young  n 
good,  kind,  steady  Mr.  Ibbotsoi 
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it?  I  Bhall  go  home  by-and-by  and  break  my 
<Ad  heart.    I  know  she  *8  not  happy  now.'' 
'  ^  How  do  you  know  it  ?"   inquired  Jane 

•  <*  "Why,  look  at  this  letter :  here  Mr.  Han- 
^n  for  the  very  first  time  writes  to  you  him- 
fielf,  and  makes  an  apology  for  her  not  writing, 
beeause  she 's  so  much  occupied !  as  if  she 
^#cmld  not  find  time  to  write  to  her  sister,  if 
i%  wasn'^t  for  some  trouble,  some  mystery, 
MXnething  dreadful  that  she  does  not  dare  to 
tell,  and  which  she  knows  would  pop  out 
if  she  ventured  to  put  pen  to  paper !  Kate 
Ifever  could  dissemble,  and  I  'm  sure  she  could 
not  pretend  to  be  happy  even  in  a  letter  when 
h^  heart  was  sad;  and  that's  the  reason  her 
husband  wrote  this  disagreeable  one  to  you.'' 
:r  •*  I  'm  afraid  you  are  right,"  said  Jane. 

*^  Right !  depend  upon  it  I  am  ;^  and  with 
a  fresh  burst  of  tears  she  added,  *'  Oh,  why 
didn't  she  marry  Mr.  Ibbotson !" 
v(«Jaa^  anxiously  proposed  an  immediate  visit 
to  BiifiloU  that  she  might  take  leave  of  her 
sist^  'before  her  departure^  or  perhaps  even 


obJMlion;  but  1»''»8  "•*  <''°^'' 
1«,„,  h.  »ii  t.  tl""*""  "  '"^"'^ 
Ihey  wtn!  ««!  "  B™'"'-  "'  ""'" 
p„,ed  th«t  .  1M>"  •""X'l'l  l"  '" 
,rineo  10  him  in  "Tly.  »"'«»™"''8 
Mded  .»ot.ion,  .nd  Hi"  <'  •>>"'' 
6„,„dlohim«ttl»p»t-.9i»Bri.^ 

.  journoy  Slid  ll"  iMonTenitnce  of  1. 

young  cMdren,  nadilj  .cq»i"C«l  * 

Bonable  pl«n- 

Mr..  PoJd  »■»   ""'"J  '°'''    * 

journey  took  plK*  ''^  •'»"'■'  ' 
Iheni,  and  .he  itmei  to  1>»  ""li' 
.^  afilvB  hi  tlB  i.»liige«<»-    " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Oh !  Virtue  knows  do  hopeless  grief, 

T'ls  Sin  that  must  despair ; 
The  true  believer  finds  relief 

In  solitary  prayer : 
And  Faith  will  take  her  holy  flight 

To  realms  beyond  the  tomb  ;— 
They  will  not  madly  mourn  the  blight, 

Who  knew  how  fhul  the  bloom.. 

Then  say  not  to  a  hopeless  lot 

We*re  fettered  from  out  birth  : 
It  rvoM  be  hopeless,  had  we  not 

A  hope  beyond  the  earth. 
The  infidel  may  well  despond 

When  sorrow's  tear  he  sheds ; 
His  bosom  knows  no  hope  beyond 

The  dust  on  which  he  treads  I 

In  a  small  retired  cottage  situated  on  the 
beautiM  downs  near  Clifton,  we  find  George 
.flanson  and  Kate  six  months  after  their  de^ 
parture  from  Tenby,  known  only  to  the  few 


did  she  entreat  for  an  explanation  cX  tl 
lery  in  which  they  seemed  to  be  bo  una 
ably  involved ;  but  her  soticitalion  wi 
At  first,  her  husband  refused  her  witi 
tionale  assurances  that  the  infonnniion  I 
held  could  only  give  her  pain ;  but  w 
periisCed  in  her  entreaties,  and  smui 
that  no  pain  he  could  inflict  by  a  frt 
eloBure  could  exceed  the  misery  she  fe 
the  hateful  degradation  of  carrying  c 
temaiic  deception,  he  answered  her  wit 
and  indignantly  desired  her  no  longei 
into  his  secrets. 

From  that  moment  Kate  yielded  in 
and  feeling  that  it  would  be  imposisibl 
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seqMiitly  supposed  that  she  was  still  on  the 
Omitinent. 

Little  Oeorgy,  a  fine,  active,  intelligent 
hOfj  n^s  now  Kate's  only  comfort  and  conso- 
latioti.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  schoolmasters, 
wb6  superintend  the  education  of  very  little 
boys,  to  teach  their  young  daughters  grammar 
at  the  same  time  with  their  infantine  pupils 
who  are  beginning  to  learn  Latin.  We  have 
already  said  that  Mr.  Leslie  thus  instructed 
IQtte,  and  that  she  made  great  progress  in  the 
language:  she  had  now  an  inestimable  recom- 
pence  for  her  assiduity,  being  fortunately  en- 
aUed  to  assist  Oeorgy  in  his  early  studies,  and 
to  become  not  only  his  principal  playfellow, 
but  aliM)  his  first  tutor. 

With  herself  and  Oeorge,  the  days  of  affec- 
tionate, confiding  intercourse  seemed  flown 
for  ever.  She  still  most  dearly  loved  him,  and 
there  were  moments  when  his  attachment  was 
evinced  with  all  the  anxious  devotion  of  old 
times :  but  when,  in  the  presence  of  a  servant, 

he  addressed  her  as  '^  Mrs.  Wilmot,^  the  blood 

• 

wodld  rash  into  her  face,  and  she  would  turn 

H  5 


to  ramble  for  houn  on  the  downs 
bov,  frequently  sit  ting  dovn  in  some 
fpot  nod  wjdingi  wMc  he  ran  aboiU 
flovcnordHBi 

ThembmoamA 
ton's  diMppnhndBB:  1m  mid  lh«t : 
too  pretty  nd  nttncthiB  lo  wMn 
protector,  and  that  if  Am  parrfitnd  ; 
praying  Qmmgy^  ke  niwt  dirire  tki 
sumed  n  wmn  qoiet  and  indnid  ml 
tume.    X«t/a  draa%  nlwnjs  of  tin 
deflicriptioBy  lind  of  ktn^  far  MoonnoAe 
been  evn  nMxv  hooiei j ;  thcreiMit  i 
tlon  did  apptir  to  her  bmmI  ommo 
unrfaeoadhlni     81m^  howenr»  «s| 
^.^^in^M  ^fta  aamnlr  vith  his  wiabo 
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though  he  Parted  when  she  entered  the  room ; 
wad  Kate^  codcluding  that  her  cottumt  v^g 
Hoir  satisfjAOtorj,  again  went  forth  with  her  pet 
Oeorgy^  who  ran  about  with  even  more  than 
hb  tttiial  spirits^  rejoiced  at  obtaining  his  tt^^ 
dem  after  a  confinement  of  some  days* 

Hanson  seldom  left  the  house  until  the  even* 
ing.  But  ^atever  might  be  the  couie  of  his 
e^eot  dread  of  being  seen,  he  might  with 
small  risk  have  faced  the  inhabitants  of  Cliftonr 
at  any  hour :  he  had  suffered  his  moustaches 
to  grow,  and  his  face  was  become  so  thiny 
haggard^  and  care-worn,  that  few  wbd  kacw 
Mm  in  his  happier  days  would  hare  recognised 
him^ 

Kate  often  watched  him  with  anxious  sdi^ 
dtude :  a  change  so  rapid  and  so  fiuuful  was 
to  her  inectmprehensible.  Alaa !  she  knew  not- 
how  mental  anxiety  will  mar  the  brightness  at 
the  most  cheerful  countenance:  and  yet  poor 
Kate^  looking  in  her  own  glass,  could  mot  but 
He  sensible  of  a  sad  change  in  her  own  stitt 
lot«ly  fllce^ 
OeMge  seeiaed  to  hate  no  actual  ttalady  t^ 


Clifton,  he  had  used  solittle  exercise, 
was  not  surprising  his  appearance  had  s 
He  also  tat  up  die  gnater  pert  of  the 
not  eniplojcd  io  readiiig  or  initiii^  but 
backwazda  and  forwards  in  liia  own 
room. 

Perhaps  a  more  trjing  aitnatioo  thai 
can  scarodj  be  .imagined.    But  Am  b 
early  tangfat  to.  look  Jbr  conaolalioc 
alone  it  ia  to  be  found ;  and  it  waa  ok 
moat  anxioua  dailj  duties  to  impress  i 
mind  of  ber  :boj  a  deep  sense  of  id% 
the  earlier,  and:  happier  days  of  the 
course,  Gcoige  Hanson,  had  joined  in 
mestic  praycrsiof  Mr.  Leslie's  fiunflyj  i 
«    1  -1.-  v..*^..^  with  nWsun  when  a' 
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there,  in  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  girl,  be  a  more 
natural  anxiety  than  the  desire  that  her  future 
busband  should  kneel  with  herself  in  the  same 
chuxeh,  and  pray  for  a  reunion  in  a  better 
world  f 

.  But,  alas !  of  late  he  had  utterly  abandoned 
public  worship,  and  the. prayer  that  he  was 
aecustooied  every  night  and  morning  to  repeat 
to  her  Jiad  long  been  omitted.  At  Tenby,  one 
of  the  greatest  gratifications  of  her  hjEippy  houirs 
bad  been  his  apparent  readiness  to  accompany 
ber  to  church,  and  immediately  before  her  con- 
finement, the  considerate  and  earnest  way  in 
which  he  read  to  her  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  a  sick  person  is  most  anxious  to  hean 
But  after:  the  meeting  with  the  mysterious 
stranger,  his  manners  and  habits  experienced 
an  entire  change ;  and  Kate  after  once  or  twice 
yenturing  to  express  a  wish  that  he  would  ac« 
company  her  in  her  devotions,  and  meeting  with 
a  stem  denial,  most  reluctantly  abandoned 
the  attempt.  At  times  he  seemed  annoyed  and 
irritated. when  he  saw  her  prepared  to  go  to 
cburdL  with  her  child ;   but  in  this  solitary 
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was  none;  but  we  are  pointing  out 

beacoD-ligfat  to  wfaioh»  in  the  troubl 

that  flomiiiiiddl  h&f^Aie  kokfld  te 

And  with  tito  mttJbBf  caiwnirtfcin,  i 

not  be  Mdd  to  bi  -oMriy  atiinMi 

contraiy,  th»»  «p«b  «w«j  kian  i 

dawniBg  intdheid  Jwr  buj  WiJ  h 

and  indefiuigdflt  MMtmit;  nd  wha 

ing  thefUDofc  tiafe  bar  dfcrto  bud  di 

vafai,— wbMi  ahe  MW  tbe  it/nk^m^ 

takota,  tba  aBBDaDaoe^  of  Ua  pMw 

of  Ua  taqptr^  and  bfe  a 

prcMuote  tba  grtitMcatimi  of  othan  wi 

taint  of  adlMmmij    ibe  dapaad  U 

breast  with  tnoftpottp  aad  if  afe  il 

they  wete  tetfi  «f  joj* 

StilU  b«r  tote  lor  George  Haani 
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threatened  bim ;  she  knew  that  he  was  miser- 
able; and  her  anxiety  for  his  safety^  perhaps, 
added  strength  to  her  attachment.  At  times, 
tocv'sfae  would  indulge  a  hope  that  the  time 
would  arrive  when  this  hateful  mystery  would 
fae  at  an  end,  and  when,  forgetting  the  sorrows 
of  the  past,  she  should  again  be  folded  to  his 
arms  with  fond  repentant  affection.  Earnest 
were  her  endeavours  to  make  G^rgy  love  his 
father:  she  would  often  in  the  evening  make 
him  read  to  her,  or  exercise  some  new  talent  of 
which  she  was  herself  so  proud.  But  the  poor 
boy  was  generally  morosely  checked,  or  Han- 
son abruptly  left  the  room  complaining  that 
the  noise  worried  him,  and  seldom  returned 
again  that  night. 


Oh  1  thiM  it  U  with  dsrioB  mMi^  ^^i^^  ^i«2  - 
Too  proud  of  hunj«.  "^At  «mil»do  B; 
Tbe  sorrows  of  a  wrnDy  wond 

Must  conquer  then  tf  lii^^P'*^  ^  "^^ 
But  though  the  meeker  i|iilt.>Viiu  am  odw 
BoVd  dow.  by«'^~^n,^»v,^b«„ 
It  riies  am'd  with  beana^  ■BhA 

And  never  can  dnp*.  >*»  ^H  .Uamov 
■  -.-  ;!&  9s<;4  barf  qUE 
Wb  must  again  passoTCr^flffiiffWIlfllblO 
unTarying  life  which  our  hMWfit^lfelVrimJHllhi 
their  only  child  passed  at  CWUH^dWI^  1 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  their  departure. 
fnnn  Tenby,  Kate  began  to  forget  her  n)os!>>J 
anxious  fears,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  her 
boy  irith  a  feding  of  security.  George  Han- 
son's eccentricities  had  increased  with  every 
year:  in  dress  and  appearance  he  wae  i 
completely  changed,  tliat  few  persons  who  had 


4 
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known  him  ten  years  before  would  now  have 
recognised  his  gaunt  form,  and  his  counte« 
nance  pale  and  thin,  and  almost  covered  with 
whiskers  and  moustaches;  his  fine  hair  was 
become  thin  and  grey,  and  at  forty-one  he 
would  have  been  taken  for  a  man  considerably 
above  fifty. 

Kate,  who  was  but  one  year  younger,  had, 
in  obedience  to  his  wishes,  adopted  a  style  of 
dress  so  antiquated,  that  she  appeared  to  those 
who  were  not  near  enough  to  remark  her  meek 
lovely  eyes  and  still  glossy  hair,  an  elderly 
woman.  Her  cheek  indeed  was  pale,  and  her 
step  had  lost  all  the  elastic  activity  of  youth* 
Qeorgy  was  now  eleven  years  of  age,— frank, 
affectionate,  and  manly;  and  though  at  such 
an  age  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  mother 
could  neither  manage  nor  instruct  him,  so 
docile  and  attentive  was  the  pupil,  and  so 
industrious  the  voluntary  governess,  that  his 
progress  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  that  of 
many  boys  who  had  enjoyed  what  would  be 
generally  called  greater  advantages. 

As  he  grew  older,  and  more  intelligent,  his 


mgnmudttf  L-.  ;:._.  .„^_  ._i^  ;^ 
U«lwan«f  oncMudotunai.  Sbs 
dMt  W  kad  kfxfiLd)  to  iocuhmodj.  tku 
•Wd*  bad  eanvrjMl  no  nnniag  lo  faeri 
b»  tl»MI  Msk  back  upon  hia  pilow,  more  o 
pOMd.  Sooo  Aficrward  he  pot  lank  iaa 
tm  giMp  Kate'i,  uid,  aft«r  hoUbg  it  br 
■inutM*  b*  prnN-d  it  aficctkniatdy  to  bja 
K«t%  uttc^  uvercome  by  a  mark  of 
MM  H  tatilj  evinced,  bunt  into  lean. 
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Don't  crjT)  Kate,""  stid  Oeoife  Hamcb; 
^  don't  cry:  you  are  wom-mit  and  weiry  \  I 
am  better  now ;  for  my  sake,  go  and  lie  down.^ 

^  I  will,  Geoi^,'' replied  Kate;  ««  but  be- 
Ibre  I  go,  would  you  not  wish  to  kin  poor 
Goorgy  P" 

'  And  Oeorgy,  who  had  been  peeping  at  the 
door,  hearing  his  mother's  words,  advanced  on 
tiptoe  a  few  paces  into  the  room. 

**  Our  boy,  Kate  I''  exclaimed  Hanson. 
^  No,  no  1  let  me  rest ; — I  cannot  bear  to  look 
upon  him  ! — ^no,  no  r 

' '  The  poor  child  shrank  back  again,  and  left 
the  room  in  tears:  for,  spite  of  his  parent's 
ookhesi  and  n^lect,  he  still  loved  him ;  and 
even  hia  mother  was  not  aware  how  often  he 
had  listened  at  the  chamber-door  during  his 
long  illness,  and  how  eagerly  he  had  daily 
hiquired  of  the  physician  the  state  of  his 
patient's  health. 

'  Kate  pressed  him  to  her  heart  in  silence; 
she  could  not  say  anything  to  comfort  him, 
Irfthout  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  his 
father :  she  therefore  placed  him  in  rilcnoe  by 


strength  to  leave  his  bed-room,  and 
with  the  aasiatwice  of  Kate,  he  walked 
down  the  small  apartments.  Hin  cot; 
perpetual ;  and  on  his  emaciated  ch« 
was  a  bright  crimson  spot,  which  ten 
fond  and  anxii>u«  nunte.  His  spirits,  1 
seemed  to  improve ;  and  when  his 
attendant  insisted  on  the  absolute  net 
his  going  out  for  hnlf*an-hour  in  the 
pan  of  the  day,  tt)  Kate*s  astonish 
made  no  oppoMtiim,  hut  requested  hei 
the  clothes  which  would  be  requil 
which  had  been  thrown  aside  so  lot 
for  his  projected  walk.  He  even  sp 
as  if  be  anticipated  enjoytpcBt^  anc 
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latter  are  impaired^  how  passive,  inactive,  and 
apathetic  become  the  brightest  intellects !  The 
enterprise  that  most  excited  us  has  lost  its  at- 
traction, the  amusement  that  made  us  merry 
becomes  dull  and  wearisome,  and  perils  which 
tfor  years  we  have  dreaded,  and  evaded  with 
our  utmost  ingenuity  or  duplicity,  are  for  the 
time  forgotten,  or  viewed  with  indifference. 
The  invalid  may  brood  over  many  imaginary 
terrors,  while  the  difficulty  that  has  in  reality 
loi^  threatened  is  at  such  moments  too  formid- 
able for  a  distempered  mind.  It  is  seen  indis- 
tinctly, like  an  object  through  a  darkly-tinted 
glas$,  and  the  timid  sufferer  shrinks  away  from 
its  contemplation,  hoping  to  grapple  with 
it,  and  overcome  it,  in  an  hour  of  renovated 
strength. 

Thus  was  it  with  George  Hanson.  Secluded 
for  years  without  confiding  to  Kate  any  rea- 
son, he  now,  in  a  state  of  bodily  languor  and 
mental  imbecility,  seemed  panting  to  press  the 
soft  turf  of  the  downs,  and  inhale  the  breezes 
mffifted.  from  the  distant  Severn. 

liis  kindness  to  his  affectionate  nurse  abated 


The  subject  teUoni  Mug^  hia  attent 
sole  pleasure  wai  derived  from  listenin 
•ound  of  that  sweet  voice. 

*'  And)  oh!  thus  to  die  !"  thought 
man  in  a  moment  of  partial  aud  bn(.>4 
tion ;  "  after  all  that  I  havp  sufTvrMl, 
J  have  feared,  to  see  h«r  at  my  bedui 
last,  to  hear  her  words  of  aftection,  i 
I  am  dead  to  be  mourned  by  her  ! 
cannot  «xpect  such  happiness — >that 
ever  before  nie!  —  what  is  this? — : 
wsuders  i"  and  then  be  spoke  aloud, 
fresh  air  on  the  downs ;  I  bliall  never 
if  you  do  not  lake  me  into  the  air." 

But  ibft  nio  ctiU  beat  agaiust  tht 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

Not  a  refuge  exists  io  the  world 

Whait  Oiiilt  from  God*s  yengeBBcecan  turn ; 
l^fQBL  kis  stronghold  the  wretch  at  his  bidding  is 
hurl'd,— 

He  will  ^  laugh  all  the  heathen  to  scorn/' 

It  wm  at  that  busy  time  of  day  when  clerks 
tfe  moot  in  a  bustle,  aiid  customers  most 
earnest  in  putting  in  their  claims  to  be  attend*^ 
ed  to»  that  a  throng  two  deep  pressed  round 
the  h%h  cotMter  of  a  edebrated  banking-house 
in  the  dty  of  London ;  Kud  beyond  it  stood 
a  gentleman,  who  remained  hopelesdy  in  the 
backgronnd,  not  firom  any  lack  of  anxiety 
to  gel  forward,  but  because,  having  always 
led  a  country  life^  he  was  unused  to  a  metro- 
politan crowd,  and  incapable  of  elbowing  his 
way  through  it.  He  saw  little  bits  of  paper 
handed  forth  by  many  handa,  and  then,  to  his 


the  grocers  use  for  brown  sugar, 
more  deliberation  or  caution  thai 
been  just  »o  many  brass  buttons. 

At  Ivngth  Mr.  Ibbolson  (foi 
fact  ihc  L-ouHtry  gwitleman)  Wgi 
the  clTorta  of  those  arouud  bim  i 
elbowed  himself  into  a  front  p 
tracted  thf  attention  of  a  clerk, 
ward  and  inquired  whether  he  co 
the  addresM  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Hansoi 

*'  If  jou  will  go  into  that  ion 
I  dare  guy  jou  will  find  a  per 
give  you  (he  tiiformation  you  deal 

Mr.  Ibbolson  soon  found  hi 
presence  oi  one  of  tbe  we«ltby 
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*'  kt  least,  Mrs.  Hanson^s  ^income  is  regularly 
paid  into  our  hands,  and  as  regularly  it  it 
drawn  out  and  her  own  receipt  given;  but, 
strange  to  say,  we  really  know  nothing  abbut 
them.* 

**  Who  is  the  person  who  brings  her  re- 
ceipt ?""  inquired  Ibbotson  anxiously. — "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  you  will  excuse  my  appa- 
rently idle  curiosity  when  you  know  that  it  is 
r  who  have  regularly  transmitted  to  you  the 
small  income  you  mentioned.^ 

**  Indeed !  then  I  am  addressing  Mr.  Ib- 
botson ?"" 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir.** 

**  Then  I  shall  be  delighted  if  I  can  in  any 
way  aid  your  search :  I  have  more  than  once 
beard  from  you  on  the  subject  ?^ 

**  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  you  every 
year." 

*^  And  I  have  always  regretted  that  my 
replies  should  have  been  so  unsatisfactory.  I 
have  several  times  made  a  point  of  seeing 
the  man  who  comes  every '  quarter  for  the 
motley,  but   I   could   make  nothing  of  him. 

VOL.  u.  I 


f<*-'  miSJ^t,^ 


:  II 


'  Tsi  ad  I  .a  Id  ' 
OM  JqrdlBr  to  Ike  iM  : 
■»""•**  nUipKb 
MO**  dnA:  be  drev  fatb 
*i^  "peMd,  l»  look  «< 
vUekkbauMlothederk 
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paper/  He  still  held  the  lett^  in  his  hmnd, 
and  looking  down  at  It,  I  said  abruptly,  ^  Why, 
that  is  not  a  foreign  letter !'  The  man  changed 
colour,  and  was  evidently  much  perplexed 
for  a  reply;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself, 
and,  thrusting  the  lettar.into  his  pocket,  an- 
swered, ^  That  letter — oh  no,  that 's  not  foreign ; 
that^s  a  letter  from  my  father/  Now  I  fed 
perfectly  certain  that  the  direction  of  that 
letter  was  in  Mr.  Hanson's  hand-writing ;  and 
from  the  freshness  of  the  paper  and  ink, 
it  could  only  have  been  written  a  day  or 
two."" 

^^  And  you  did  not  see  the  post-mark  ?^ 

"  No,  I  did  not.'* 

'^  Oh  !  why  did  you  let  such  an  opportunity 
slip  7"^  said  poor  Ibbotson  reproachfully. 

/<  My  dear  sir,  you  forget,''  said  the  banker 
kindly.  **  What  right  had  I  to  interrogate  this 
man  ?  What  plea  had  I  for  prying  into  the 
scycrets  of  his  employers  ?  Of  what  crime  had 
I  to  accuse  him?  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson 
chose  to  conceal  their  place  of  residence,  should 

I  2 


mciin  this  extraorclinarv  iiiyslc 
(onvinccil  that  they  are  in  Kn^l 
thing  dreadful  must  have  occu 
Mrs.  Hanson  to  withdraw  her: 
from  her  relations  and  her  early 
"  I  fear  there  is  indeed  a  v 
mystery — I  have  reason  to  fear 
he  in  error,  and  the  vague  commu 
is  all  that  I  can  make,  will  give  ] 
•*  Oh,  tell  me  all  !*"  said  the  tt 
"  You   are  not    the    only   p 
to   discover    Mr.   Hanson^s  plai 
ment.     There  is   another,   who 
made  inquiries  of  our  clerks, 
and  made  profuse  promises  of  rewi 
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factory  information  :  the  only  clue  that  has 
been  obtained  is  the  knowledge  of  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Hanson's  agent  regularly  calls  for 
the  quarterly  payment  of  his  wife's  income." 

"  Good  God !  what  horrible  mystery  i» 
this  !^  cried  Ibbotson,  clasping  his  hands  and 
looking  deadly  pale. 

^'  I  believe  to  you,  as  the  devoted  friend  of 
Mrs.  Hanson,  I  ought  to  tell  all  I  know,''  re- 
plied the  banker  :  '^  but  come  into  my  private 
room,  where  we  shall  be  undisturbed.^ 

We  cannot  reveal  what  passed  in  the  privacy 
of  the  banker'^s  sanctum  ;  but  af^r  remaining 
there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Ibbotson 
came  forth  pale  and  trembUng,  leaning  upon  his 
arm  for  support :  his  form  seemed  bowed  down 
by  sudden  and  premature  old  age;  and  when 
he  left  the  house,  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his 
kind  and  considerate  new  acquaintance,  but 
could  not  utter  even  a  common-place  adieu. 

Without  aim  or  any  pre-arranged  plan,  he 
wandered  hurriedly  from  one  coach-office  to 
a;hother,  as  if  reading  the  names  of  different 
towns   could  assist  him  in  discovering    that 


and  not  having  obUuned  the  sliglil 
aiJ  him  in  the  importaDt  invesiig, 
now  engroMed  all  his  Uiougbts,  be  a 
led  to  M&ptdon. 

As  sooa  as  the  bankiog-bousc 
(he  enfttiiag  qucrter-tlay,  the  persc 
been  mentionid  to  !klr.  Ibbolaon 
made  frequent  inquiries  respect! 
Hanson's  hidjng-phice,  coupled  w 
sions  the  most  violent  and  vindict 
entered,  and  occupied  a  position 
the  counter,  u  not  to  lose  une  w 
by  th(^  variuun  pcrnonN  who  came 
checks  fur  payment. 

For  hours  that  bold  repulajyfrk 
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and  stared  with  intense  interest  at  the  man  who 
regularly  received  Kate^s  income.  No  interrup- 
tion was  offered  while  the  money  was  counted 
out  to  him,  nor  while  he  presented  his  receipt ; 
but  when  he  had  concluded  the  business  and 
was  preparing  to  quit  the  bank,  the  stranger 
rapidly  followed,  touched  his  sleeve,  and  whis- 
pered earnestly  in  his  ear.  George  Hanson''s 
agent  started,  and  replied  in  the  same  low 
tone  of  voice;  he  shook  his  head,  and  was 
about  to  depart,  as  if  rejecting  some  propo- 
sition that  had  been  made  to  him ;  but  again 
the  stranger  whispered,  and  held  forth  a  purse 
through  the  net-work  of  which  appeared  an 
abundance  of  golden  coin.  Was  it  a  bribe  to 
purchase  the  knowledge  of  George  Hanson^^s 
place  of  concealment  ? 

The  man  looked  earnestly  at  the  gold,  and 
oo  longer  refused  to  listen  ;  and  there  was  an 
exulting  fiend-like  smile  on  the  countenance  of 
the  stranger,  as  they  left  the  banking*house 
together. 


CHAPTfeR  XV 

I  "fa  BHK  I  strore  lo  pleas 

Aly  little  store  of  seuse; 
I  itrmx  10  please,  and  info 

Can  tarely  give  offence : 
Bol  when  mj  artless  efforti 

A  cold  nngenile  check, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  my 

In  tears  upon  his  neck. 

Once  more  a  genia]  sum 
•cheered  the  cottage  of  George 
hia  anxiety  to  be  permitted  to 
with  Kate  waa  at  length  gratifi 
were  unusually  high,  and  thoi 
the  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
•companion  flattered  herself  th«t } 
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band  over  his  glossy  curls,  patted  his  rosy 
cheek  and  kissed  his  lips,  and  then  told  him, 
with  an  accent  of  kindness,  to  run  on  before,  or 
amuse  himself  at  no  great  distance  while  they 
proceeded  slowly  onward.  Though  the  air 
was  fresh  and  reviving,  there  was  no  cold- 
ness in  it ;  the  sun,  though  sufficiently  warm, 
was  not  overpowering:  it  was  just  the  day  for 
an  invalid. 

Hanson  walked  along  in  silence;  but  the 
way  in  which  he  frequently  paused,  and  look- 
ed round  on  the  transcendent  beauties  of  the 
Clifton  rocks,  told  Kate  better  than  language 
could  have  done  the  enjoyment  he  experienced. 

*^  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  Kate,  am  I  not?^ 
said  be,  faintly  smiling :  ^*  I  am  tired  already, 
— 'Very  tired ;  I  must  sit  down  somewhere.^ 

*^  There  is  a  sheltered  nook  formed  by  the* 
rocks,^  replied  Kate :  **  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
made  on  purpose  for  us,  a  seat  of  turf,  and 
we  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunshine, 
though  not  A  breeze  can  reach  us.  Come^ 
QeoTffdt  you  must  let  me  assist  you<  don't 
be  pmocid — ^lean  upon  me ;  I  am  quite  strong.** 

1  5 


that  comer  and  look  at  the  v 
U8,  piaaag  <iovn  tbe  river 

tide." 

They  were  both  silent  for 
band-in-hand  they  gazed  on 
animated  scene  around  them. 

At  lengrh  the  eyes  of  Katt 
observed  by  Hanson,  turned 
side  to  side,  seeking  in  ever 
object  which  they  could  not  i 
were  her  movcmcnra,  that  they 
tention:  he  turned  towanfa  her 
pale  as  marble,  witli  lier  eyes 
tended,  and  gazing  allernately 
and  beneath  them.  She  was 
that   he  had    noticed    her,   am 
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**  Do  not  be  alarmed,  George ;  there  can  be 
DO  cause  for  alarm.  You  are  terrified  at  my 
paleness  ; — it  is  folly  :  I  am  nervous  to-day." 

**  Something  has  alarmed  you,*^  he  replied  ; 
*^  tell  me  the  cause :  I  shall  imagine  one  worse 
thaa  the  reality  if  you  do  not.^ 

**  Indeed,  George — indeed  I  will  overcome 
my  agitation.  It  is  not  possible — so  accus- 
tomed to  these  downs  and  rocks; — the  boy 
cannot "* 

**  The  boy  !^  almost  shrieked  the  father, 
"  where  is  he  ?'* 

^*  1  will  go  and  search  for  him,*^  replied 
Kate,  utterly  incapable  of  moving  from  the 
spot  where  she  stood. 

^^  When  did  you  see  him  last?"^  inquired 
Hanson. 

*^  I  saw  him  run  towards  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  But  that  projecting  rock  concealed  him 
from  my  view." 

^^  He  has  fallen  !"  cried  George,  starting  up, 
and  then  falling  on  his  knees :  '^  O  God, 
^re  him !  in  mercy  spare  him,  for  his  poor 
mother's  sake!    I  acknowledge  my  coldness, 


Iiiin,  — lif  faintid,  and  lay  c 
Pour  Kate's  siluiitii)n  \va 
she  could  not  leave  him,  for, 
state,  such  violent  exciten 
might  be  seriously  injurious 
of  the  boy  almost  paralyse< 
At  that  moment  she  heard 
on  the  hill  above  her,  and 
winding  path,  he  soon  stood 

"  Oh,  Georgy,"  cried  hi 
know  not  the  pain  you  have  c 
at  your  poor  father;  his  terr 
has  caused  what  you  see  l'*" 

"  For  me  !^  said  Georgy, 
Hanson  and  taking  his  cold  I 
papa  really   love   me,   then  f 
fellow  kissed  the  hand  he  hcl 
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recent  alarm  on  his  account^  and  now  whoUy 
engrossed  by  the  situation  of  the  invalid. 

^^  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  close  by  ;  but  how  shall 
Ihrii^it?" 

'^  Take  my  handkerchief  and  dip  it  in  the 
stream,  and  then  place  it  between  your  hands : 
bring  back  as  much  water  as  you  can.^ 

Away  ran  Georgy,  and  soon  returned  with 
the  moistened  handkerchief,  with  which  Kate 
lightly  touched  the  forehead  and  temples  of 
Hanson ;  she  then  squeezed  the  water  out  upon 
his  hands,  and  soon  had  the  gratification  of 
beholding  symptoms  of  returning  animation. 
For  a  few  moments  he  sat  up  on  the  grass 
looking  round  without  appearing  to  notice  any 
particular  object ;  but  when  entire  conscious- 
ness returned,  his  eyes  rested  with  an  anxious 
expression  on  his  boy,  and  snatching  him  to 
his  bosom,  he  covered  his  face  with  kisses, 
thanking  God  for  his  safety,  and  sobbing  with 
emotion. 

ICate  witnessed  this  scene  with  intense  in- 
terest; she  was  amply  repaid  for  the  terror 
she  had  sufiered,  for  her  husband's  participa- 


assist  to  help  me  up.     Thai 
and  shall  be  able  to  walk  s 


the  child  ;  "  I  am  very  sorri 
and  I  hope  when  you  hear  t 
not  think  I  did  wrong." 
"  Be  sure  you  tell  me  tfc 

"  Oh  !  George,"  replied 
a/taays  tells  the  truth." 
"  Do  I  not,  mamma  ?" 
"  Dot's  he  ?"  said  Hanson  .* 
known  that  he  does  so  havit 
you,  Kale.  Good  boy  — i 
truth,  and  you  will  be  spa 
even  of  darker  dye  than  falsei 
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hig  about  on  the  grMs  there,  in  sight  of  di^ 
place  where  you  were  dtting,  just  as  I  had 
been  told — and  I  did  not  mean  to  go  awi^; 
when  I  saw  the  nicest  little  child-'^-oh,  such  a 
Tery  little  one ! — running  along  by  itself,  osy* 
ing  very  loud  and  looking  very  frightened. 
I  took  no  notice  at  first,  for  it  did  not  see 
me ;  but  vrhea  I  saw  that  the  poor  little  thing 
was  going  as  fast  as  it  could  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  which  you  know  is  so  high,  I  felt  all 
over  in  a  way  that  I  never  felt  before,  and  I 
could  not  help  running  after  it."*' 

"  Well,  Georgy,  go  on,*^  cried  Hansom 

**  Well,  papa,  I  was  a  good  way  behind, 
and  it  got  very  near  the  edge  before  I  could 
get  near  it ;  and  I  think  I  went  nearer  a  good 
deal  than  you  and  mamma  would  like,  for 
when  I  caught  hold  of  its  frock  and  pulled 
it  back,  we  were  very  close  indeed,  and  I 
could  see  over,  down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  cliff — oh,  so  deep  !'* 

*'*  You  saved  its  life  !^'  exclaimed  Kate. 

"  I  got  away  back  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
dragged  the  little   thing  with  me,  and   then 


and  calletl  me  a  fine  little  ft 
inc  a  kis>,  and  told  me  to  l)c 
anylKxly,  for  she  had  only  go 
nutes  to  speak  to  a  friend ;  bi 
I  tell  my  papa  and  mamma  P^ 

*'  You  are  quite  right  to  U 
said  Kate ;  ^*  you  have  beha 
that  nurse  was  very  naughty, 
her  duty,"" 

They  were  now  approaching 
and  Hanson  began  to  show  s} 
treme  fatigue  and  exhaustion, 
exerted  himself  to  reach  bis  h 
lay  down  on  his  sofa,  anticipat 
lowing  day  another  sunny  ramb 
beloved  companions. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  the  sunny  days  of  life, 
As  your  fond  confiding  wife, 
Ever  near  you. 
Prompt  to  cheer  you, 
I  will  be : 
But  when  tears  are  on  your  cheek, 
In  your  sorrow  if  you  'd  seek 
The  indulgence  of  a  mother. 
Come  to  me. 


Thb  sun  shone  as  brightly  upon  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Clifton  on  the  day  when  George 
Hanson  anticipated  his  second  walk,  as  it  did 
during  his  first  eventful  ramble.  He  did  not 
appear  in  the  least  the  worse  for  his  exertions 
and  the  alarm  of  the  preceding  afternoon :  on 
the  contrary,  he  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  to 
Klate^s  astonishment,  joined  her  at  the  break- 
fast-table, when  she  was  preparing  to  carry 
his  tea  and  toast  to  his  bedroom,  as  had  been 


Ilim  with  endearmeDts. 

His  better  nature  seemetl  indc 
and  Kate  looked  forward  once 
enjoyment  of  happy  dayi.  As 
nothing  could  restrain  his  delight 
ter  and  loud  talking  hud  neve: 
under  that  roof  since  the  permni 
selves  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wilmot 
there;  and  when  his  father,  hf 
his  breakfast,  lay  upou  the  s 
ruuiul  and  iniisted  on  a  rencwa 
and  kind  words.  This  lime  he 
repulse  :  the  voice  that  had  app 
was  now  sweet  mu»ic  in  the  s 
The  recent  alarm  about  the  chi 
aroused  all  the  father  in  his  bre 
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hb  good-datured  endurance  of  sports  which  wore 
too  much  for  bim,  soon  sent  Oeorgy  to  play 
in  the  very  small  garden  before  the  house. 

^'  I  am  not  going  to  be  sent  into  seclusion 
to-day,  I  can  tell  yon,  Kate/*  said  Hanson 
cheerfully.  **  I  believe  you  were  right  not  to 
allow  Georgy  to  stay  too  long ;  but  you  are 
not  going  to  walk  off  as  you  used  to  do  when 
I  really  was  very  ill,  whispering  as  you  left 
me,  ^  I  shall  be  in  the  next  room  if  you  want 
anything;  but  you  must  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet/  I  'm  so  much  better  now,  that  I  mean 
to  enjoy  myself,  and  to-day  we  will  be  hap- 
pier even  than  yesterday :  we  had  a  happy  day, 
bod  we  not,  Kate^  in  spite  of  our  terror  about 
the  boy  P'* 

**  Oh  yes,**  replied  Kate,  **  a  very  happy 
day ;  and  I  would  endure  ten  times  as  much, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  you  fondle  that  sweet 
child  as  you  did."" 

Oeorge  Hanson  sighed ;  but  there  was  a  faint 
smile  on  his  cheek  at  the  same  moment. 

•*  What  time  do  we  go  out  P*  said  he. 


three  hours; 


:   n  18  el 
>  here  yoi 

**  A  rmj  wflUng  one," 
Hgj  •*  aad  iHnr  what  ihal] 

"Oh    BOI    Wll.t    TOO    I 

tinMi  toon  thin  what  otbe 

**  YfM  an  Mdy  jieutA 

**  Your  talking    hat    • 

which  a  pagt  rf  Uteraton 

you  cpaak,  I  look  at  jou, 

^«v  five  «llb  an  iti  dK 

avcry  topic ;  nov  a  book, 

dull  «oongIi  aa  far  aa  ezteri 

"  Hov  Ttrj  fiuidAi],  an 

iagf 

«  Vn.  K-.*.  «.  a-^^„ 
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look  at  her;  **  I  never  saw  a  peraon  so  little 
changed,  in  spite  of — of  all  you  have  sufferedf 
Kate  ;^  and  he  fell  back  on  his  cushions,  and 
fttretchiiig  out  his  hand,  pressed  hers  fondly. 

.*^  If  I  still  look  fair  in  your  eyes,  George^ 
that  is  all  I  can  desire.'" 

..AMn.tha^  matronly  costume,  few  would  look 
as  you  do.  What  a  cap  !  and  your  fine  figuK 
so  concealed !— and  it  was  all  my  doing !  You 
might  pass  for  my  mother,  as  far  as  dress  is 
conceme^*^ 

^  Oh  !  OecH'ge — '^  Kate  began,  but  stopped 
suddenly*. 

..  f^What  were  you  going  to  say?"  he  re- 

•*  No— I  was  wrong— you  would  not  like 

«  JPray  tell  me.*" 

,  ^  .Well,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I 
wish  I  had  been, — that  I  wish  I  were — your 
— your  mother.** 

,.  «f  My  mother  T  exclaimed  Oeorge.  •*  My 
deaif  Eate  r 

>^i  Only  because  it  would  have  given  me  a 


—  —J  -Mtw  •  luutnerB  u 
for  both  our  bakes  !" 
'*  Oh,  jou  must  not 

"•f-*WJ  whMilali 
— Imt  joa  wouU  tod  it 
lo  •  Ids  aaj  ]ia|i|9  llan 

."  Ye^  Omge;  to  ^ 
flktwnm  tgow  all  tba  d 
BclToa  unigite;  vho,  ■ 
n04  7<W  «■■■(  cggcMl  oc 

**  A   tiiiie  Duy  oomc. 
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bate  all  duplicity,  and  worst  of  all  do  I  hate 
the  assumption  of  a  false  name.  Give  me  a 
leason  that  may  account  for  such  an  act,  or 
at  least  extenuate  it,  and  I  will  say  no  more.^ 

George  Hanson's  eyes  were  still  covered, 
but  he  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

'*  You  wi/l  tell  me  the  reason,^  continued 
Kate.  '^  I  have  deserted  those  who  were  kind- 
est to  me  in  early  youth ;  but  I  did  so  for  a 
husband  that  I  loved,  and  I  can  bear  for  him 
anything  but  the  loss  of  respectability.  Be- 
sides, our  dear  boy  is  growing  up,  and  it  is 
for  his  sake  I  feel  it  most:  you  will  not  let 
him  be  called  Wilmot  when  he  become  a 
man  ! — oh  !  at  once,  for  God^s  sake,  throw  aside 
mystery,  and  let  him  bear  his  father's  name.^ 

Still  George  Hanson  spoke  not ;  but  his 
quivering  lips  betrayed  intense  emotion,  and 
a  tear  trickled  from  beneath  the  hand  that  con- 
cealed his  eyes. 

**  You  will  think  of  this,  Giporge,  at  leisure. 
I  did  not  mean  to  have  said  so  much ;  but  it 
has  long  been  upon  my  mind,  and  I  will  not 
treapaM  so  again.    Gome,  look  at  me,  and  see 


*'  >'or  once,  Kate,"*  ftaid  he, 
that  dowdy  cap  :  there — I  have  I 
what  a  [lity  to  hide  that  beautif 
old-fabhioned  kerchief,  too. — Tl 
Irxik  like  voursclf :  lean  toward 
arrange  your  locks.'*^ 

Kate   leant   forwards;   he   pi 
fingers  through  her  hair,  and 
much   as   possible  in  the  style 
used  to  wear  it  at  Mapleton. 

*'*'  Oh,  Kate,  how  little  chan^ 
f jfx>k  at  me :  what  a  wreck  /  am 

*'  You   will  soon  be  yourself 
such  walks  as  yesterday——'' 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  never  enjo 
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stronger ;  you  know  we  agreed  to  have  a  happy 
day,  and  you  must  not  disappoint  me.^ 

**  I  ought  not  to  disappoint  you ;  you  have 
had  sorrow  enough." 

"  When  I  talk  to  you  of  sorrows,  George, 
it  will  be  time  for  you  to  pity  me :  comply  with 
the  request  I  just  now  made,  and  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  ^ 

"  Well,  Kate,  I  will  comply — that  is,  if  you 
do  not  object  to  going  abroad  with  me/' 

^^  I  will  do  anything  rather  than  bring  up 
that  child  in  the  practice  of  an  act  of  deceit.^ 

**  So  be  it :  when  I  am  strong  enough,  we  will 
go  to  Italy,"  said  George ;  and  the  idea  seemed 
to  give  him  animation.  *'  Oh,  Kate,^  he  add- 
ed suddenly,  **  how  exactly  you  looked  at  that 
moment  as  you  did  one  happy  morning  at 
Mapleton.  You  forget  it,  but  how  well  do  I 
remember  every  circumstance ! — ^you  gave  me  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers ;  perhaps  you  will 
not  believe  that  I  possess  them  still !" 

"  You  cannot  remember  that  day  better 
than  I  do :  indeed,  George,  I  think  I  could  mi- 
nutdy  describe  every  incident,  simple  as  they 

VOL.  u.  K 
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Tlw  loud  mpyToiee 
■Kttiiietlj  bend  in  altera 

"Mr  ind  Hn.  Wihi 
I  UMin  jou,  and  tJut  u 
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his  face  and  lips  colourless,  his  eyes  glassy 
and  distended,  and  every  limb  trembling  with 
debility  or  terror. 

Georgy,  frightened  by  the  female  below, 
ran  into  the  room,  intending  to  describe  the 
strange  person  he  had  seen  ;  but  having  glanced 
towards  his  father,  he  crept  timidly  towards 
Kate  and  took  hold  of  her  hand. 

**  It  is  Mr.  Hanson  I  seek,^  cried  the 
stranger  fiercely,  *^  and  Mr.  Hanson  I  will 
see  before  I  quit  this  place  ; — Mr.  Oeorge  Han- 
son ; — I  know  he  is  here — there  is  a  person  near 
at  hand  who,  if  necessary,  will  come  forward 
and  prove  it ;  and  I  tell  you,  young  woman, 
that  the  man  who  calls  himself  Wilmot,  is  no 
other  than  Hanson,  the  man  I  seek." 

Cold  drops  fell  from  George  Hanson^s  fore- 
head ;  Kate,  who  knew  not  what  to  expect, 
could  not  stir  to  assist  him ;  his  lips  moved, 
but  he  uttered  no  word,  and  the  muscles  of 
his  face  were  dreadfully  distorted.  ^^  God 
help  us  !^^  she  exclaimed,  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

*<  Is  your  master  in   the  house  ?     Answer 

k2 
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frightened,  and  made  r 
>"J  Ihe  .tep  of  the  „ 
ccodiiig  tlie  stain. 

Hmuoh  •tarted  and  wi 
tlie  aoor  aa  if  naolnt 
Itmoe:  but  Ihe  liitait; 
■eemed  to  flaah  apoo  Iiia 
fotciiead  with  hia  eleneliec 
to  the  apoc  be  had  left  I 
folded  hu  anna,  and  atnnl 
the  door. 

It  opeiKd,  and  a  btiif 
"em  Wlloae  appeanuee 
Kale  and  Oeorgf  cling  d 
»  if  muliiaU;  to  claim  p 
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bair,  which  retained  its  blackness,  was  braided 
on  her  high  forehead  ;  and  her  dark  eyes,  in 
her  present  angry  mood,  seemed  to  flash  fire. 
She  must  have  been  a  very  fine  woman,  and 
still  retained  traces  of  beauty ;  but  ill  health 
or  violent  passions  had  utterly  obliterated  the 
expression  which  perhaps  once  gave  a  charm 
to  her  fine  features,  and  without  it  they  be- 
came repulsive  rather  than  agreeable. 

She  closed  the  door  violently  after  her,  and 
for  a  few  moments  stood  in  silence  gazing  on 
the  group  before  her  with  a  horrid  unnatural 
smile  of  exultation. 

"  I  am  here  at  last !"  she  cried.  **  I  have 
followed  you  unremittingly  for  years ;  and  now, 
traitor,  coward,  liar,  you  are  not  again  likely 
to  escape  me." 

Hanson'^s  attitude  was  unchanged ;  his  eyes 
still  glared  upon  her ;  blood  trickled  from  his 
under  lip,  caused  by  the  unnatural  pressure  of 
his  teeth  ;  his  hollow  cheeks  seemed  burning 
with  fever;  and  so  violently  did  he  tremble, 
that  Kate  every  moment  expected  he  would 
fall.     She  tried  to  rise,  but  she  could  not  stir 


uut  iiit^  siraiiger  inierrup 
look  of  utter  scorn  said, 

"  You  I  addressed  by  yi 
be  it  M  for  once :  what  lu 

*'  Mr.  Hmion  hat  bet 
ill ;  uA  I  cu  aHure  you  i 
weak  to  bou  aay  nnuiual 
have  ever  Men  him  befori 
by  hia  looka  that'—" 

**  Xf\  have  ever  aeen  1 
the  atraoger  haughtily :  " 
man,  what  you  are  aayinj 
he  looka  like  one  wlio  baa 
ins,  diwracefiil,  criminal  '. 
hour  the  detectioo  which 
perhape  wbeo  he  leait  ezpc 
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and  threw  it  aside ;  and  having  also  taken  off 
her  shawl,  she  walked  past  Kate  and  her  child, 
drew  an  arm-chair  from  a  recess,  and  sat  down. 
ELanson  had  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  appa- 
rently fascinated  as  the  bird  is  said  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  the  venomous  reptile  that 
threatens  its  destruction. 

**  Mr.  Hanson,^^  said  the  stranger,  '*  you 
cannot  suppose,  after  so  long  an  absence,  that 
my  visit  will  be  brief;  and  I  surely  need  not 
remind  you  of  a  duty  which  common  decency 
must  suggest :  you  will  remember  what  is  due 
to  me,  if  you  please,  as  long  as  I  choose  to  re* 
nfain.'' 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  he  turned  for  an 
instant  towards  Kate,  and  his  looks  gave  fear* 
ful  evidence  of  his  internal  agony. 

*'  I  cannot  even  guess,^  exclaimed  Kate, 
**  the  nature  of  the  business  which  has  brought 
you  here,  madam :  but  let  me  entreat  you  to 
postpone  it  until  Mr.  Hanson''s  strength  is  in 
some  degree  restored  ;  for  I  feel  convinced  that 
if  this  painful  interview  is  prolonged,  it  will 
be  fatal  to  him.'' 
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"  I  wish  to  prolong  no  interview  wiih  i/ott, 
said  the  stranger,  looking  at  her  fiercely ;  "  nor 
can  I  suppose  that  my  presence  hei'e  can  be 
agreeable  to  you.  There  is  but  one  course 
for  you  to  pursue ;  it  is  eaty  and  indispens- 
able, and  the  sooner  you  adopt  It  the  better. 

"  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  guess  your  n 
ing,  madam.     I  regret  if  you  think  I  have 
guilty  of  any  rudeness ;  but  in  my  own  hi 
when  I  am  of  opinion  that  my  husband's  hei 
^nay,  his  life  is  at  stake,  I " 

"  ^Vhat !"  exclaimed  the  other  with  a  hoi 
scornful  laugh  ;  "  your  own  home  '.  your  own 
husband  too  I  ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  are  not  aware 
who  I  am,  or  you  would  know  that  with  me 
deception  can  avail  nothing:  lam  Mrs.  Ilaih'^ 
son .'" 

"  Mrs.   Hanson !"   replied   Kate,  really  be*' 
lieving  that  she  was  talking  to  a  niadwoman. 

"  Yes,  that  man's  wife :  you  must  now 
aware  that  your  presence  here  is  an  insult  i/a 
me." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  distress  ur  irritate| 
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you^  madam,''  said  Kate  mildly ;  *^  but  /  am 
Mrs.  Hanson,  aod ^ 

*^  This  is  too  much  !"  eicclaimed  the  stranger, 
cjbrawing  from  her  bosom  a  paper  and  thrust- 
ing it  before  the  eyes  of  Kate :  '^  read  that.'* 

Kate  did  read ;  and  the  document  proved  to 
be  the  copy  of  a  certificate  of  marriage  between 
George  Hanson  and  Caroline  Fasani,  and  the 
date  was  rather  more  than  four  years  prior  to 
her  own.  She  read  it  twice  over,  and  then  the 
paper  fell  from  her  hands  upon  the  carpet :  her 
proud  competitor  immediately  snatched  it  up 
and  replaced  it  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Kate  rose  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  mi- 
serable man  who  stood  trembling  with  mingled 
shame,  anguish,  and  debility:  he  returned 
not  her  glance,  his  eyes  fell,  and  Kate  ad- 
dressed him  firmly  and  distinctly ;  neither 
weakness  nor  tremor  in  her  articulation  be- 
trayed fear  or  want  of  self-possession. 

'^  Mr.  Hanson,  deny  this.^ 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  sank 
upon  the  sofa. 

k5 


KaU  looked  ac  bm  mjirfj  ftv  «»  ■B' 
■»c:  ihe  tba  lock  Wr  boy  I7  iW  iHod. 
awl  ila«ly.  okiIt.  wtAihi  fcHj»;iug  ok; 
wnriiM,  wA«J  &«a  Ae  mom.  bA  tbr  door 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Oh,  she  was  famed  for  beauty  once, 

Though  pale  and  haggard  now ; 
Her  hair  in  raven  ringlets  curlM 

Around  her  snowy  brow  ! 

For  one  moment  after  the  disappearance  of 
Kate  Leslie  and  his  child,  George  Hanson  ri- 
veted his  eyes  on  the  spot  where  he  had  last 
seen  them,  and  then  with  a  feeble  cry  fell 
back  insensible  on  the  sofa.  The  woman  who 
had  so  successfully  asserted  her  right  of  ruling 
in  that  house,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
seemed  at  a  loss  what  remedy  to  apply ;  but 
seeing  a  decanter  of  water  on  a  table,  she  sprin- 
kled his  face  and  forehead  until  the  wretched 
sufferer  began  to  return  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  well-merited  unhappiness.  She  then  retired 
to  the  seat  she  had  at  first  selected,  and,  with 
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once  distinguished  for  perso 
still  in  the  very  prime  of  lif 
Stowly  did  Hanson  reco 
mand  of  his  (acuities  to  er 
distinctly  recent  events.  I 
met  those  of  the  woman  w 
his  B-ife,  and  when,  glancing 
apartment,  he  saw  neither  ] 
he  seemed  suddenly  aware  i 
red,  and  hy  an  almost  preti 
raised  himself,  and  walking 
room,  took  a  chair  immediatt 
"  You  have  discovered  me 
*'  how.  I  ask  not,  for  the  mea 
it  suffices  that  the  result  is  ru 
piness;— nay,  I  meant  not 
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here  ?^  replied  Mrs.  Hanson — ^for  such  we  must 
now  call  her — Mdth  a  scornful  laugh. 

**  Yes,  madam ;  and  it  is  but  characteristic 
in  you  to  laugh  at  purity  and  innocence.^^ 

*^  Beware  how  you  increase  my  anger  !^  she 
replied,  colouring  to  her  very  temples. 

^*  Altercation  can  now  avail  nothing,^  replied 
Hanson:  ^^I  knowyoi/, — we  know  each  other. 
Had  I,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
your  inconstancy  and  depravity,  adopted  a  wise 
and  a  legal  remedy,  you  would  not  have  been 
here  to  brave  me  this  day.  But  I  acted  like  a 
fool, — a  madman.  Disgusted  with  your  con- 
duct, I  left  you,  and  found  amusement  and 
temporary  forgetfulness  in  reckless  dissipation', 
and  among  associates  who  were  a  disgrace  to 
me.  This  enabled  your  unprincipled  friends  to 
blame  me  for  desertion, — to  accuse  my  treat- 
meat  of  you  as  the  origin  of  any  trivial  levity 
which  you  had  committed  1  Serious  error  in 
your  conduct  was  still  denied ;  and  I  had  been 
too  unguarded  in  my  own  to  be  able  to  stand 
forward  as  your  accuser,  even  had  I  been  able 
to  prove  you  the  guilty  being  that  Iknewyou^ 


dazzling  nccompli.hnient 
and  you  had  had  the  . 
to  aumai  tlut  your  age 

■  proud  of  yott; 


•oadiiet  vUeli  joo  oiin, 
"•rttgo  »■■  but  •  eouot 
l»d  heai  foBewM  more  c 
'••Ba  put  of  yoor  cum.' 
HmHrnon  ddgacdoc 
e  huiiMBd  continiu 
!  not  that  I  1, 
•iii"  : 
"  You  «R  candid  at  laat  i 
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was  the  pure  and  artless  affection  of  my  very 
infancy.  The  object  of  this  love  was  the  gende 
being  you  have  just  seen."" 

**  And  you  have  proved  this  wonderful  love 
by  rendering  her  a  miserable  outcast  from  so* 
ciety  ?^ 

^M  have  at  least,  madam,  the  option  of  re- 
siding where  and  with  whom  I  please:  you 
cannot  now  force  me  to  inhabit  the  .same  house 
with  a  being  I  abhor.  You  have  torn  from  my 
poor  Kate's  eyes  the  veil  which  concealed  the 
fatal  truth ;  but  should  her  love  for  me  induce 
her  to  brave  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  lot, 
you  cannot  separate  us ;  for  I  will  not  believe 
that  even  you  are  capable  of  subjecting  a  dying 
man  to  the  legal  punishment  to  which  my 
crime  has  rendered  me  liable/^ 

He  rose,  and  with  an  unusual  appearance  of 
strength,  which  was  merely  the  result  of  tem- 
porary feverish  excitement,  he  walked  across 
the  room  and  rang  the  bell. 

**  Your  determination,  Mr.  Hanson,'**  said 
bis  wife,  ^*  harmonises  well  with  the  virtuous 
indignation  you  have  expressed  at  the  conduct 


■"■*   "iJenea   ti 

•"ping  her  eya  will,  her 

"  Where  u  your  miur 

"MiUrai  Indeed— bu 

«Ml™MdMn.HM««. 

"Oh,  dr,"  Mid  He  K 
•KmW  t.  Kue,  "do, 
•Ml  toliwnioinMdpu: 

■"•(olWherwillltlieiii  I 
•tud." 

"And  where  ieihegme 
"  I  hend  her  iaquite  of  t 

I*»nip,  where  the  fin,  r 

fiom.* 

"  '^•B,  go  on,"  eideim 
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that  sweet  child  are  on  the  road  to  London  !^ 
and  the  maid  gave  vent  to  fresh  tears  and  left 
the  room. 

**  Gone !"  said  Hanson.  "  It  is  then  all  over! 
What  could  I  have  expected  from  her  but  high 
principles  and  purity  of  conduct !  God  bless 
her  ! — God  for  ever  bless  and  preserve  her  T 

George  sat  down  in  silence,  and  tears  rollied 
down  his  cheeks.  He  spoke  not  of  his  boy ; 
but  he  was  not  forgotten. 

Indignant  at  this  display  of  feeling,  the 
angry  wife  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
even  ventured  to  hum  an  old  opera  air,  which 
so  far  roused  the  spirit  of  Hanson  as  to  enable 
him  to  subdue  the  violence  of  his  emotion. 

^'  You  and  your  early  associates  are  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  your  early  deeds,^  she 
said,  again  resuming  her  seat.  **  Mr.  Fancourt, 
who  seemed  to  be  your  favourite  companion 
when  first  we  met,  contrived  to  arrange  a  splen- 
did alliance  with  the  heiress  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est commoners  in  England ;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  lady,  before  the  wedding-day  arrived,  a 
discovery  was  made  which  ended  the  negoti- 


perilling.'  calling  h, 
<»»«■  TodoltisioS 
«» Ike  ii  iio»  bj  Uw 
«nd  he  cannot  many  a 


Ua  kiiaa,  and  win,  Jd 
'™'"  the  thin  lair  , 
lud  gton  loogaaj  i 
that  Ida  i 


"mpanied  with  a  aana 
At  length  he  aurted  .up 
••Waa  he  atood  before  1 
"^'ofyeaia  ham  I  dr 
"""•""jonrtoni;  a 

III  aa  he  waa,  and  unl 
•mat  tritinc  kind.  th.> 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ah  1  yes,  you  weep,  remembering 

How  gay  I  used  to  be : — 
Weep  not,  for  nothing  now  can  bring 

A  sadder  change  to  me. 

A  KioHT  journey  at  all  times  to  the  timid 
and  the  unprotected  is  a  serious  undertaking : 
but  suffering,  as  Kate  Leslie  did,  under  one  of 
the  severest  trials  of  life — the  discovery  of  the 
utter  unworthiness  of  the  man  to  whom  twelve 
years  before  she  had  given  the  best  affections  of 
her  young  and  innocent  heart,  the  exertion 
was  indeed  painful.  She  placed  her  dear,  her 
nameless  boy  by  her  side,  and  she  wept  the 
long  night  through. 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  go  to 
Mapleton  without  having  first  apprised  her 
friends  of  the  dreadful  change  which  she  had 
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to  commuDicate;  she  therefore  wrote  a  Id 
to  her  brother-in-law,  detailing  all  the  circuiii< 
stances,  and  infonning  him  that  she  should 
arrive  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
would  receive  her  letter.  For  one  dreary  day 
she  remained  in  London,  at  the  hotel  where  the 
coach  stopped;  and  poor  Georgy,  amused,  as 
all  children  are,  at  novelty,  placed  himself  at 
the  window,  and  uttered  exclamations  of  de- 
light as  sights  and  sounds  unknown  to  him 
passed  the  house.  Poor  Kate  lay  upon  the 
sofa,  unable  to  attend  to  his  oft-repeated  sum- 
mons :  her  thoughts  were  with  him  who  had 
vowed  to  love  and  cherish  her,  and  her  tears 
flowed  for  one  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
misery  and  degradation.  The  boy,  who  would 
in  all  probability  live  long  after  she  was  at  rest 
in  her  grave  to  endure  the  unmerited  stigina 
of  bis  peculiar  situation,  went  on  with  his 
prattle  and  his  laugh,  utterly  engrossed  by.  tli* 
present,  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  careless  a1 
the  future. 

After  a  sleepless    night,  Kate  entered  thi 
Danesford  coach,   to  pass  without  a.  protector 
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over  the  road  she  had  once  travelled  with 
George  Hanson.  Sad  indeed  were  her  thoughts 
during  the  tedious  journey,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  she  strove  to  conceal  her  tears  from 
Georgy. 

The  season  was  di£Perent,  and  congenial  with 
the  change  in  the  season  was  the  change  in  h^r 
feelings/  On  the  day  of  her  marriage  it  was 
but  a  spring  storm  that  bad  cast  a  gloom  on 
the  morning;  summer  was  before  them,  with 
its  sunshine,  and  fruits,  and  flowers.  But  the 
last  few  days  they  had  spent  at  Clifton  had 
been  the  bright  ones  that  are  often  forerunners 
of  summer's  final  departure:  the  weather  was 
now  thoroughly  autumnal ;  and  every  falling 
leaf  and  every  fading  flower  spoke  of  the  near 
approach  of  cold,  and  wj^thering,  and  death-like 
winter.  At  the  inn  at  Danesford  a  little  car- 
riage awaited  her,  in  which  were  her  sister  and 
Mrs.  Podd.  We  cannot  paint  their  almost 
speechless  meeting,  nor  will  we  attempt  it ;  but 
poor  Kate  Leslie  in  another  hour  was  fondled 
and.  cherished  beneath  the  roof  under  which  she 
wa3  born,  , 


first  like  a  culprit,  for  he  blamec 
cause  of  her  most  unfortuaate  ui 
b)'  the  act  of  promoting  it,  had  h 
prospects  in  life .' 

Inquiries  were  dulj-  iustitulcd 
truth  of  the  statement  made  by 
had  seen  at  Clifton  ;  and  after  ir 
difficulty  it  wam  discovered  that  s 
as  she  described  did  take  place  a: 
the  year  she  mentioned. 

The  truth  of  the  statement  co' 
hi'  doubted  even  by  her  friends,  wl 
hope  against  conviction.  Katt-  w 
murmur  yielded  to  her  fate ;  uii 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  that 
1)G  the  onangement,  the  cottage  ' 
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hut  which  she  had  inhabited  during  Kate's  long 
absence. 

Her  animated  manner  and  quick  step  were 
gone  never  to  return ;  but  her  heart  was  as 
warm  as  ever,  and  her  affection  for  Kate  as  un- 
bounded.  A  crimson  flush  would  overspread 
her  wrinkled  cheek,  and  a  tear  would  trickle 
from  her  eye,  when  she  heard  her  called 
**  Mrs.  Leslie,'' — which  was  now,  by  her  own 
desire^  her  invariable  appellation. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Oh,  smile  nol  upon  ne — a  fniwn  wttt  Ian  cold 
ITiin  a  imile  so  unlilte  iliote  you  f;»re  m*  of  old: 
Th)'  lore  nas  my  treasure — 1  mouni  ib  decay — 

SighiDg,  sighmg,  day  oAer  day  t 

At  times  you  speak  kindly,  and  atrive  to  conceal, 
By  the  mannih  of  your  nonls,  all  ibe  Uoguof  you  fedj^ 
Bui  1  see  that  in  iboughi  you  are  roving  away — 
Sighing,  sighing,  day  after  day  ! 

We  must  now  rductaotly  return  tu  th«  l>i 
and  mournful  history  of  poor  Mary  Middli 
who  having  once  ascertaiQetl  the  dishorn 
intentions  of  her  companion,  uttered  n 
plaints,  no  entreaties :  she  knew  that  both  would 
be  unavailing,  and  with  a   broken  heart   shut 
yielded  to  her  fate.     A  year  had  elapsed 
their  flight  from  Danesford,  when  George  HaDg 
son''s  remittances  became  irr^ular ;  his  extrari 
gancc  had  been  most  reckless ;  and  haying 


t   9l«         I 
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hausted  for  the  time  every  source  from  which  he 
could  anticipate  a  supply,  he  found  himself  with 
Mafy  in  the  town  of  Perth  actually  with  but  a 
few  shillings  in  his  pocket.  They  had  travelled 
together  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson,  and  at  the 
small  inn  where  in  the  emergency  he  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  stop,  they  were  supposed 
to  be  man  and  wife. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  we  to  do  ?"  said 
George :  *'  I  really  do  not  know  to  whom  to 
apply  now.'^ 

"  I  wish  I  could  advise  you/'  replied  Mary. 
^*  I  know  of  but  one  way  :  is  there  a  theatre  in 
the  town  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  Mary,  you  are  right ; — 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  all  for  bread  and  but- 
ter !  and  rare  fun  too  !  I  really  think  you  and 
I  shall  astonish  the  natives.'^ 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  having  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  theatre,  and  that  it  was  open, 
he  wrote  a  note  to  the  manager,  offering  the 
services  of  himself  and  wife  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  manager  would  enter  into  no  engagement 
until  after  the  first  night,  on  which  occasion 

VOL.  II.  L 
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the  holy  friar ;  at  Perth  it  was  a  stranger)  as 
unlike  her  parent  as  possible :  but  the  voice  of 
that  parent  rang  in  her  ears,  and  his  eye  seem- 
ed ever  upon  her.  The  occupation  which  a  re- 
gular theatrical  engagement  necessarily  occa- 
sioned was  most  welcome  to  her ;  and  perhaps 
during  the  period  of  her  degradation  she  was 
never  so  little  dispirited  as  when  studying  diffi- 
cult characters  at  the  inn,  or  rehearsing  them 
on  the  stage.  The  evening  exhibition  had  no 
charm  for  her ;  but  she  was  spared  any  actual 
humiliation^  being  announced  in  the  play-bills 
and  known  in  the  town  only  as  Mrs.  Hanson. 

George  Hanson^s  only  gratification  was  de- 
rived from  the  excitement  of  the  performances 
at  night.  To  him  the  study  of  the  new  parts 
soon  became  an  irksome  drudgery ;  and  the 
rehearsals,  involving  him,  as  they  necessarily 
did,  in  an  association  with  the  regular  actors  of 
the  theatre,  were  to  his  fastidious  taste^  now 
that  he  had  no  selfish  and  sinister  motive  for 
frequenting  the  green-room,  uninteresting  and 
d^rading.  The  emolument  that  they  received 
was  also  far  from  satisfactory  to  a  person  of  his 

l2 


at  its  commencement.  The  ir 
ious  to  leaew  their  eDgagemf 
this  time  Hanson's  agent  was  i 
a  cunnderftblc  remittance.  H 
ever  to  the  suck  and  bubkin,  a 
HanMin  left  Perth  and  proc 
burgh.  It  was  there  that  Ma 
the  misery  of  her  situation, 
lodging;,  but  at  the  same  time 
wardrobe  to  a  fashionable  bote 
inquired  the  reason  for  this 
told  her  frankly,  that  it  was 
enter  into  society  ;  that,  circui 
were,  she  must  be  aware  of  tb 
her  BccotnpuiTinR  htm ;  Bod 
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mitted.  She  passed  many  an  evening  alone, 
and  ere  the  expiration  of  two  months,  she  was 
frequently  left  for  several  successive  days  with- 
out a  visit,  a  note,  or  even  a  message  of  in- 
quiry. 

There  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing, a  singer,  of  English  birth,  but  Italian  pa- 
rentage, whose  personal  beauty  and  wonderful 
powers  of  acting  and  singing  excited  universal 
admiration.  Her  mother  had  long  been  dead ; 
but  her  father  attended  her  with  a  watchful 
and  unwearied  tenderness  almost  maternal ;  and 
so  great  was  the  caution  or  the  propriety  of 
their  conduct,  that,  though  public  characters, 
they  had  escaped  the  breath  of  slander.  This 
seemed  to  speak  volumes  in  their  praise ;  and 
the  signora,  —  for  such,  notwithstanding  her 
English  birth,  was  at  this  period  her  title, — 
was  followed  by  crowds  of  admirers.  She  was 
just  the  sort  of  person  to  attract  and  to  dazzle. 
She  looked  young,  though  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  was  passed  ;  but  her  bloom  was  Parisian, 
and  imparted  a  brilliancy  to  her  eyes  at  thirty- 
one  which  they  probably  never  possessed  at 


I>"  poor  father  ,„d  her  band, 
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l^ing  on  the  spot,  such  an  admirer  of  beauty  as 
George  Hanson  should  become  one  of  the  most 
devoted.  .  He  heard  her  sing  at  the  theatre, — 
he  went  to  his  hotel  and  raved.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  her  the  next  day,  and  the  fresh  youth- 
fulness  of  his  appearance  and  the  gaiety  of  his 
manner  pleased  her.  She  neglected  her  other 
followers,  and  he  at  once  found  himself  in  the 
happy  position  of  favourite  to  the  favourite. 

Mary  Middleton  pined  in  her  lonely  lodging ; 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  her  attendant 
soon  became  communicative,  and  the  poor  girl 
was  at  length  aware  that  she  had  lost  his  affec- 
tions. Miserable  where  she  was,  and  despe» 
rately  careless  about  the  future,  she  resolved  to 
seek  out  her  father  at  Danesford,  throw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  implore  his  forgiveness.  She 
knew  not.  that  he  was  in  a  madhouse  ! 
.  When  George  Hanson,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  days,  called  at  his  lodgings,  he  was  told  by 
bis  landlady  that  Mrs.  Hanson  had  left  Edin- 
burgh a  week  since  with  her  maid,  and  that  she 
had  left  a  ^ote  for  him.  Weary  as  he  had  long 
been  of  a  tie  that  had  become  burthensome  to 


"  i*""  Ms.  Hamok, 

"  Von  no  long,,  i„,|,  „j__^ 
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^^  Farewell !  May  you  be  happy ;  and  that 
you  may  be  so,  forget  your  unfortunate 

"  Mary.** 

George  Hanson  secluded  himself  that  day  : 
he  could  not  go  forth  to  the  crowded  apart- 
ments of  the  signora.  He  sent  an  apology, 
pleading  illness,  and  was  gratified  and  flattered 
at  the  grief  described  in  her  affected  reply. 

His  penitential  mood  was  ever  one  of  brief 
duration  ;  and,  forgetting  the  being  whose  pro- 
spects he  had  blighted  and  whose  happiness  he 
had  wrecked,  he  was  soon  seen  the  fondest  and 
most  favoured  of  the  popular  singer^s  favour- 
ites, and  as  she  moved  from  place  to  place  to 
fulfil  various  engagements  he  was  ^ver  in  her 
train.  His  London  agent  during  this  period 
was  peremptorily  ordered  to  use  every  effort  to 
raise  money ;  and  he  was  so  far  successful,  that 
the  signora  was  completely  dazzled  by  her  ad^ 
mirer^s  supposed  wealth. 

When  such  women  play  their  cards, — we  wiU 
not  say  tre//,  but  cunninglj/j — there  is  scarcely 
any  folly  into  which  they  cannot  inveigle,  not 
an  inexperienced  young  man  only^  but  any 
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riage  took  place  which  has  abeady  been  com- 
municated to  the  reader. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  bridegroom  made 
the  discoveries  which  fatally  convinced  him  of 
the  folly  and  misery  of  his  choice;  and  ere 
many  months  had  elapsed,  he  heard  that  Mary 
Middleton,  having  in  vain  sought  for  her  father 
at  Danesford,  followed  him  to  the  receptacle 
for  lunatics  where  she  heard  he  was  confined. 
He  never  recognised  her,  but  liked  to  have  her 
near  him,  calling  her  his  ^^  Cordelia.*^  He  gra- 
dually pined  away ;  and  Mary,  the  victim  of  a 
broken  hearty  was  neither  strong  enough  in 
mind  nor  body  to  endure  the  sight  of  his  melan- 
choly sufferings.  He  died  in  her  arms  the  very 
day  after  she  had  seen  in  a  newspaper  the  mar- 
riage of  George  Hanson ;  and  within  a  week 
from  the  burial  of  the  poor  maniac  actor,  the 
father  and  daughter  lay  in  the  same  grave. 


CHAPTER  XX 
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sorrow  the  days  seem  always  long.  During  a 
part  of  the  day,  Oeorgy,  under  Mr.  Ibbotson^s 
most  particular  guidance,  now  sat  in  the  school- 
room of  his  uncle.  The  hours  of  his  absence 
were  the  saddest  of  Kate^s  life,  and  she  watch- 
ed for  his  return  with  the  most  anxious  dis- 
quietude. 

We  have  already  stated  that  even  Mrs.  Podd 
did  not  live  in  the  same  cottage  with  her  mis- 
tress. A  bell  had  been  contrived,  which  pass- 
ed from  Kate's  bed-chamber  into  the  humble 
abode  of  her  old  nurse,  so  that,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  any  other  emergency,  she  could  be 
summoned ;  but  even  then  the  old  woman 
would  have  to  emerge  from  her  own  door  ittto 
the  night  air,  and  then,  passing  through  the 
little  garden,  she  could  open  Kate's  with  a 
latch-key. 

Such  loneliness  by  many  would  be  deemed 
unsafe;  and  they  would  attribute  her  anxious 
watchings  for  her  boy,  who  only  left  her  to 
attend  a  day-school,  to  a  morbid  state  of  nerves, 
caused  by  too  constant  seclusion.  But  Kate 
clothed  the  path  to  the  Rectory  with  no  ima- 
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ginary  terrors,  oor  did  ahe  anticipate  that  any 
serious  accident  would  befall  him.  The  evil 
which  the  fond  mother  dreaded  she  named  to 
no  one,  but  it  was  for  ever  in  her  mind  when 
Gteorgy  was  absent :  she  feared  that,  young  as 
he  was,  the  other  boys,  in  mischief  or  thought- 
lessness, would  in  some  moment  of  pique  or 
anger  upbraid  him  with  his  birth. 

But  Oeorgy  came  back  to  her  daily  with 
the  same  bright  rosy  countenance,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  joyous  laugh,  that  for  the  time 
banished  the  idea  of  his  having  been  premar 
turely  made  acquainted  with  his  misfortune. 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  what  a  nice  man  Mr.  Ibbot- 
son  is  !^  said  Georgy  one  day,  having  tidily 
hung  up  his  little  cap  and  put  away  his  books. 

"  He  is  indeed,  my  dear  boy,^  replied  Kate. 

**  So  kind,  and  so  good,  and  so  fond  of  me ! 
and  he 's  coming  presently  to  talk  to  you  about 
me.  Look  !  there  he  is  coming  in  at  the  gate 
now.'* 

**  Then,  take  your  cap,  and  go  and  play  in 
the  garden,""  said  Kate ;  ^'  and  tell  Mr.  Ibbot- 
son,  as  you  pass  him,  that  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  him."" 


Away  ran  Oeorgy ;  land  Mr«  Ibbotson  entered 
the  cottage  £cNr  the  first  time  since  he  bad  visited 
Miss  Leslie  there  prior  to  her  departure  from 
Mapleton,  — ^an  interview  which  perhaps  the 
reader  may  remember.  He  pressed  Kate^s  hand 
in  silence,  and  sitting  down  on  the  old-fashion- 
ed window-seat)  he  renlained  for  some  moments 
without  speaking,  apparoitly  examining  the 
garden  most  minutely,  but  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  leafless  trees  and  frosted  gravel 
before  him.  He  saw  ^^in  his  mind's  eye^ 
nought  but  the  sunshine  and  the  £owers  of  a 
summer  long  gone  by,  and  the  fond  hopes  and 
visions  of  a  bright  future,  which  had  rendered 
that  fleeting  season  the  brief  period  to  which  he 
had  ever  since  looked  back,  saying  in  his  soli- 
tude, ^^  Those  few  months  comprised  all  my 
share  of  happiness  in  this  world  T 

It  was  Kate  who  first  broke  the  silence. 

^^  My  dear  boy  told  me  to  expect  a  visit  from 
you,  Mr.  Ibbotson.  He  has  been  telling  me  of 
your  great  kindness,  and  seems  to  flatter  him- 
sdf  that  you  are  very  fond  of  him.**^ 

^  Fond  of  him ! — ^how  can  I  be  otherwise.? 


'  "fl^  "Inrll,,  ,a^ 


'■''•"••-^".Mn.I^ 
•"7"'  •'  """  -m,.  ,  „ 
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plied  Ibbotson,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  ^*  for 
the  sake  of  my  godson — of  my  adopted  son^ — 
for  it  was  of  that  I  came  to  speak  .''^ 

"  Your  adopted  son  ?*^ 

"Yes.  I  have  now  no  relative,  and  I — I 
shall  never  marry — and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to 
be  permitted  to  adopt  Georgy,  to  leave  him 
at  my  death  everything  I  possess,  and  to  ask 
that  be  may  at  that  period  bear  my  name.^ 

"  God  bless  you  !^  said  Kate,  grasping  bis 
hand. 

"  You  do  not  oppose  my  wishes  ?** 

"  Alas  r  replied  Kate,  ^*  I  am  too  conscious 
of  the  mortifications  and  disappointments  which 
inevitably  await  my  poor  boy  when  he  enters 
life,  not  to  rejoice  when  I  hear  that  he  will  at 
least  be  placed  above  the  reach  of  pecuniary 
difficulties.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  I 
would  speak  to  you  for  a  few  moments,— one 
which  often  presses  most  heavily  on  my  heart. 
When  you  speak  of  his  mother,  (I  donH  think 
Georgy  will  easily  forget  me,)  impress  upon  his 
mind  that  I  was  innocent ;  collect  every  proof, 
every  testimony,  I  entreat  you,  to  make  it  evi- 


think  he  might  have  streng 
with  furtitucif  ihe  misfurtun 
I  knoio  Uiftt  be  never  could 
tion  cast  upon  the  innocen 
Yuu  promise  me  this?" 

"  I  do,  dear  Kate, — this, 
service  that  it  is  in  my  poor  . 
replied  Ibbolson,  who  tlien  i 
leave.  Georgy  met  him  in  th 
eagerly  up  with  a  question ; 
silence  kissed  his  forehead  i 
the  R«ctory. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Innocence!  none  shall  harm  thee 
Let  not  a  threat  alarm  thee  I 

But  persevere 

In  thy  pure  career, 
And  thy  God  with  strength  shall  arm  thee. 

When  despairing  words  are  spoken. 
And  thy  spirit  is  almost  broken, 

To  thy  dreary  home 

The  dove  shall  come» 
With  her  green  unfading  token. 

Op  Jane  we  have  latterly  said  little; — but 
what  is  there  to  be  said  of  an  exemplary  par- 
8on''s  wife,  who,  besides  the  many  avocations 
devolving  upon  her  from  the  school,  the  dairy, 
the  laundry,  and  the  store-room,  has  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  twelve  years,  fifteen 
children,  she  having  thrice  presented  her  affec- 
tionate husband  with  twins  ?  Measles  and  other 
infantine  miseries  had  passed  lightly  over  her 


"•  J..J.  i„  her  mr«, 
«»/*  fr,>m  „,!,„  j„,i^ 
f"e.lia-"„a„i^.. 

""'""•'""d  loved, he  rf 

»"IK«.f„,h„^eibul 
""wed  „  ,„,„j|,^  ^^  _ 

°°'""l»*'i"Sll»l.l,e,»„e 

•l-le  mirf„„„„  i„  ,1^.^ 
"nvolved. 

K»'-o>l.e.om,he,.„«„. 
•"r»fu.co„ldl,ulbea,a,*» 

•™ldl.n„w,he„  ,„.,„,„„ 
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never  cai)  pause  and  take  breath,  or  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  worst  is  indeed  over !  for  re- 
peated  misfortunes  occasion  in  the  sufferer  a 
restless  feeling  of  insecurity,  a  dread  of  being 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
storm,  which  has  already  swept  away  so  much 
that  was  most  dear. 

To  Kate^B  astonishment,  at  an  early  hour  one 
rooming,  before  Mrs.  Podd  had  finished  taking 
away  the  breakfast  things,  she  saw  her  sister 
leaning  on  her  husband^s  arm  approaching  the 
cottage^  followed  by  Mr.  Ibbotson,  and  all  evi- 
dently deeply  engaged  in  conversation. 

Kate  turned  pale,  exclaiming,  *^0h!  what 
can  h$£ve  happened  now  !^ 

To  which  Mrs.  Podd  judiciously  replied, 
•*  Why,  ma^am,  nothing  can  have  happened 
that 's  disagreeable  to  any  creature  we  care 
about,  for  there 's  dear  Georgy  in  the  garden."^ 

'Kate  made  no  reply;  but  she  thought  of 
Gedrge  Hanson,  and  the  fatal  forebodings  she 
had  btten  involuntarily  felt  when  gazing  on 
the-  hectic  of  his  cheeks :  for  even  the  mdst 
^liel*  tf^atmeni  cannot  render  a  pure  female 


Kate,  who  never  forgot  old 
vices,  told  her  to  remiiin,  as 
might  be,  it  could  be  notl 
concealed  from  her.  Poor  ] 
touched  by  the  kind  coosidi 
plimcnt,  curtsied,  and  wipe 
aproD. 

"  It  is  news  indeed,  c 
Jane;  "but  we  have  givei 
letters,  and  have  requested 
he  will  do  it  more  clearly  A 
"  To  teU  me  what  r 
"  You  must  prepare  youi 
said  Ibbotson. 

"  I  am  prepared  for  the  \ 
"  The  worst,  I  trust,  is  o 
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communicate.  Does  it  concern  the  wdfare  of 
my  boy?** 

"  It  does.     Here  is  a  letter  for  you," 

*^  His  hand  !  Surely— it  was  understood  be- 
tween us  all  that  I  should  receive  no  letters 
from  him.  Do  not  give  it  to  me.  Why  put 
temptation  in  my  way  !^ 

*^  I  authorise  you  to  take  it ;  and  first  read 
the  address.^ 

Kate  trembled  violently  as  she  received  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Ibbotson ;  but  she  looked  at 
the  direction,  distinctly  written  in  Oeorge  Han- 
son's hand,  and  she  read  aloud  in  a  faltering 
voice  this  address : 


€i 


To  Mrs.  Oeorge  Hanson, 

Care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton, 

The  Rectory, 

Mapleton."*' 

**  This  is  a  needless  insult !"  she  exclaimed. 

**  Had  it  been  so,^  replied  Ibbotson,  ^*  you 
cannot  suppose  that  we  would  have  permitted 
it  ever  to  reach  your  eye.  Your  brother-in- 
law  has  also  by  this  day's  post  received  a  letter 


Kate  broke  ,he  ,„|  „j  , 
'*  """"md  the^  fe»  !,„„ 

"M,  M„„,_  ,,.|,^  ^^^  ^ 

"  ''"ins  by  thi,  J„j. 

'"™"<'Jourbmthcr.,„.|a„^, 

•be  Jegalit,  of  „j,  „„„i,g^ 

Ibc  legitimacy  of  „u,|„^_  J  ^^ 

'°""i«""  -hould  fir.,  be  „ 

"  '"'"  '""»  ">J»lf ;  and  I  h, 

'f  niy  expl.„a,„r,.  „.,e„„, 

facory,  tl,i,  „„j  1^  i^___^^.^_ 

Tbi.  ..otement,  (h„„gi,  j,  „^, 

Po'ilion    in    ^ie,j,,   ^„^^,    ^ 

character  one  pariide  of  the 

joy  already  know  i,  to  be  .,.:. 
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elapse  ere  I  can  hope  to  reach  MapletoD^  That 
I  may  live  to  see  that  sweet  valley  once  more, 
to  hear  you  say  you  forgive  me,  and  then  to  be 
allowed  a  quiet  resting-place  in  the  old  church- 
yard, is  now  the  only  wish  of 

^*  Your  affectionate  and  lawful  husband, 

"Gkorge  Hanson." 

**  And  this  is  true  ?''  inquired  Kate.  *'  I 
may  trust  it  ? — I  may  believe  that  I  am  his 
wife?" 

^*  You  may,*^  replied  Ibbotson,  almost  alarm- 
ed at  the  wild  earnestness  of  her  eyes. 

**  Call  in  my  boy,**  she  cried.  "  Yet  no — 
let  me  he  the  first  to  call  him  by  his  name. 
Open  the  window — quick-— 'open  it  wide.— 
George — George  Hanson,  come  to  me,  come  !^ 

The  happy  unconscious  boy  ran  into  the 
room ;  his  weeping  mother^s  arms  were  open 
wide  to  receive  him,  he  was  folded  fondly  to 
her  bosom,  and  still  she  murmured  in  his  ear, 

*^  Qeorge  Hanson — George  Hanson." 

**  We.  have  had  letters  from  your  father,'' 

VOL.   II.  M 


"From  my  lather t  Oh 
replied  Ocwg).  .■liho^t 
'"•'■rfkim.gm,;  .ixlldi, 

m«nm.  even  ne.er  TOplioo. 

»heD  (he  Mber  boy.  md,  '  Le, 
father  ?' " 

"  They  mum  never  aj]  y, 
Georgy,".ridK.te:  "ycr. 
remember  that." 

"  Hanron  i-  replied  Georgy 
''">■■"  Hfmm  l  I'm  „„  j', 
cJled  th.t  name  before,  ,  g, 
when  .e  were  ,t  the  pretty  pUe 
made  .  noi.e,  ,„d  where  I  used 
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Jane,   *^and  you  will  all  be  happy  together 
again.^ 

"  Oh,  I  ^m  so  glad  r  cried  Georgy  :  "  and  I 
like  to  be  called  Master  Hanson,  for  it  puts  me 
in  mind  of  Moggy;— -you  remember  Moggy, 
mamma,  my  nurse  at  the  pretty  place  where 
the  shells  were  ? — Dear  Moggy  !  how  I  did 
love  Moggy!  —  But,  hurrah  ! — papa^s  coming 
home,  and  we  ^ve  done  with  those  new  names, 
Wilmot  and  Leslie,  and  I^m  to  be  Oeorgy 
Hanson  again  !^  And  away  he  ran,  delighted 
with  the  news,  though  unconscious  of  its  real 
importance  and  the  influence  which  it  must 
have  on  his  future  career  in  life. 


M  2 


CHAPTER  y 

Yes,  I  feel  iliai  It  would  c 

Uopeless  as  my  soul  hni 
To  behold  thee  hover  near 

Potnling  lo  a  brighler  m 
Yeji,  I  feel,  by  thee  forgivi 

These  despairiog  pangi 
I  iDBy  dare  look  up  lo  hea 

And,  tbougli  guilty,  die 

Mr.  Hanson's  explanatory 
to  Mr.  Morton  was  read  m 
Mr.  Ibbotson  to  the  little  p 
Kale's  cottage,  and  every  pa 
deepest  interest.  But  as  mat 
communicated  to  them  for  tl 
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tails.    The  mystery  (and  it  had  been  a  mystery 
to  Kate)  may  be  dispelled  in  a  very  few  words. 
Mary  Middleton  on  her  arrival  in  Perth  had 
become  by  the  law   of  Scotland  the  wife   of 
Greorge  Hanson.     She  not  only  bore  his  name 
in  private,  but  an  unusual  publicity  and  dura- 
bility was  given  to  the  fact  of  her  being  called 
Mrs.  Hanson,  from   the   theatrical  announce- 
ments in  the  play-bills  and  the  weekly  papers. 
They  had  resided  in  Perth  for  several  months ; 
therefore  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
witnesses  or  procuring  documents  to  prove  their 
mode  of  life.     Mr.  Hanson  on  leaving  Clifton 
had  proceeded  at  once  to  Perth,  where  he  ob- 
tained all  that  he  required,  and  carried  away 
the  play-bills  and  newspapers  which  had  regisp- 
tered    his  having  permitted   the   unfortunate 
Mary  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  appear  in  public 
as  his  wife. 

When,  infatuated  by  the  artful  Fasani,  he 
married  her  at  Liverpool,  Mary  was  still  alive  ; 
yet  he  was  not  at  all  aware  that  these  were  cir- 
cumstances which  could  at  any  future  time  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  illegality  of  the 


when  be  b>d  o^nd  ber  inu 
w  viUt  «o  snistcT  tDUnt. 

Of  Hsdmm'i  tnmting  vi 
durioi;  hf»  Kpvmtkm  fhnn 
called  Mrs.  HanwD,  every 
has  been  already  inwle  kot 
■named  Kate  Leslie,  poor  M 

It  was  never  our  intend 
extenuate  hit  crmdact,  to  offi 
for  that  whicli  i»  inexciwuble 
to  exdti:  iiympithy  and  oca 
guilty  nun.  If  our  t«le  pose 
interest,  with  Kate  alone  mi 
Kate,  the  innocent,  the  gent 
the  wronged,  the  wretched,  ai 

Manv  tesm  did  r)ii>  ahpfl  >» 
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was  a  sort  of  legal  quibble  that  made  her  so ; 
and  that,  however  bad  the  woman  might  be 
who  was  DOW  displaced  on  her  account,  she  had 
married  him  with  every  due  formality  and  cere- 
mony ordained  by  the  church, — that  she  had 
implicitly  believed  the  vows  which  he  had 
voluntarily  breathed  to  her  at  the  altar,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  marriage  now  to  be  annulled 
was  at  all  events  a  marriage  prior  to  her  owtu 

"  For  my  boy's  sake,'*  she  said,  **  it  may  be, 
as  you  say,  my  duty  to  ^vail  myself  of  the 
decision  of  the  law ; — indeed  you  tell  me  that  it 
does  not  rest  with  me,  for  that  without  any 
active  measures  on  my  part  I  shall  be  declared 
a  wife,  and  my  boy  legitimate.  Be  it  so :  I 
rejoice  on  his  account,  for  she,  I  am  told,  has 
no  child.  But  do  not  blame  me  if  in  my  own 
mind  there  still  exists  a  scruple ;  and  forgive 
me  if  I  tell  you  that  my  decision  is  unalter- 
able,—•!  shall  bear  the  name  of  Hanson,  but 
during  her  life  I  reside  in  this  cottage — and 
atoneJ^ 

*^  I  honour  you  for  your  decision,"  said  Jane. 


■•  w  nen  do  you  think  we  mi 
inquired  Kate. 

"  Not  for  a  week,  1  should  ii 
Ibbotiran  ;  "for  he  has  named 
North  road  where  Mr.  Morton'i 
letters  is  to  meet  him.  Perhnp 
A  few  lines  ?" 

Kate  shook  her  head,  and  sq 
ing  voice,  "  'So — what  could  I  i 
if  you  like — tell  him — that  he  « 
and  that  I  pray  God  to  bless  hit 

They  left  the  cottage ;  and  K 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  i 
hourly  to  hear  some  intimation  < 
of  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ob  !  much  they  err  who  fain  would  trace 
Of  happiness  the  resting-place,^* 
Who  would  define  which  lot  by  birth 
Is  preordained  for  bliss  on  earth. 
Tis  not  the  birthright  of  the  great, 
Nor  yet  of  those  in  humbler  state ; 
And  yet  with  either  it  may  rest : 
The  GUILTLESS  are  the  truly  blest. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  that  on  which 
the  events  occurred  detailed  in  the  last  chapter ; 
and  Kate,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ibbotson's  as- 
surance that  a  week  must  pass  ere  his  arrival, 
listened  to  every  sound,  and  started  up  to  gaze 
on  the  few  passengers  who  trod  the  unfre- 
quented road  to  Mapleton. 

She  heard  a  footstep  approach  the  cottage, 
and  well  did  she  know  its  light  and  bounding 
trip.  She  ran  to  the  window  to  welcome  her 
boy  from  school ;  but  she  started  back  in  alarm 

M  5 


bna  IB  KtA  a  fright  f" 

"  \a\i  viuir  hi^  'mppaud  Co 

dbov. 

"  Whit    TII1II.  MT  (ku-» 

ton,  jQo  fcaov, — dhe  tkat  c^h 
aad  aroat,  and  ibac  pmr  | 
frijcfatciMd  at.' 

"  Wdl  !*  eidaiiiMd  Kxic,  in 
wo'i  akm,  "  uk]  what  of  bar  ? 

"  Ob  !  I  aaw  bcr  in  tbe  biM^ 
after  me ',  aad  <rhni  I  ran  a«aj 
and  1  'm  lure  she  U  sooa  be  ben 
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their  dread,  who,  wrapped  in  a  very  large  loose 
cloak,  was  standing  close  to  the  only  window 
which  gave  admission  to  light,  and  contem- 
plating them  with  a  stem  and  penetrating  scru- 
tiny. Oeorgy  threw  his  arms  instinctively  round 
his  mother,  and  clinging  to  her,  began  to  cry  : 
nor  was  it  unnatural  that  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
old  should  at  such  a  moment  be  overcome  by 
terror,  or  that  he  should  give  way  to  tears ;  for 
the  former  visitation  of  this  stranger  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  presence  of  one  parent,  and 
had  plunged  the  other  in  the  deepest  grief. 
Kate  was  for  an  instant  uncertain  how  to  act ; 
but  quickly  disengaging  herself  from  Oeorgy, 
who  ran  away  to  seek  a  protector  in  Mrs.  Podd, 
she  went  from  her  little  sitting-room  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  which  was  open,  and  with 
much  courtesy,  though  with  some  trepidation, 
invited  the  unfortunate  intruder  to  enter. 

She  complied  in  silence,  and  having  thrown 
aside  her  cloak,  she  sat  down.  She  was  much 
changed :  grief  or  violent  passion  had  left  deep 
traces  in  her  countenance ;  her  cheeks  were  hol- 
low, her  eyes  bloodshot,  and  her  form  ema- 
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ciated,  as  if  privation  and  famine  bad  bvcn  re- 
cently endured  by  her.  Her  dress  woa  torn  and 
neglected,  and  she  appeared  weary  and  ex- 
hausted. She  sat  gazing  on  Kale  with  a  scow] 
of  undisguised  hatred,  while  the  timid  object  of 
her  scrutiny  almost  repented  of  her  hospitable 
invitation. 

"  You  have  doubtless  already  heard  of  your 
triumph  !"  said  the  guest  at  last  in  a  hollow 
voice,  rendered  tremulous  by  illneu  or  by  aup* 
pressed  rage. 

*'  /  triumph  not,"  replied  Kate  meekly  ;  ** 
least  of  all  am  1  likely  to  triumph  over  yoM. 

"  You  cannot  deceive  me.  What  you  now 
feel,  I  felt  when  last  we  met.  I  saw  before 
as  I  thought,  a  degraded  being,  and  I  trampled 
on  her.  Human  nature  is  ever  the  same :  you 
now  behold  me  degraded,  and  you  in  your  turn 
are  prepared  to  spurn  me." 

"  How  much  you  wrong  me  !  Indeed  I  pity 
you,"  said  Kate,  '*  and  have  already  said  toi 
others,  that  during  your  lifetime  1  never  aball 
feel  that  1  am  truly  his  wife." 

"  Pity  I— pity  me  P'  replied  her  gueat  with  a 
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wild  scornful  laugh.   ^*  I  require  not  your  pity : 
I  can  revenge  my  own  wrongs." 

"  Revenge ! — Oh  no, — you  do  not  mean  what 
you  say.  His  errors  have  been  already  expiated 
in  years  of  shame  and  suiTering,  and  to  you 
no  wrong  was  premeditated.  Then  do  not  talk 
of  revenge.** 

^*  She  who  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on 
George  Hanson,***  said  the  woman,  *^  must  be 
quick.  He  can  neither  live  long  to  revel  in  the 
sunshine  of  yo£/r smiles, — ha!  ha!  ha! — nor  to 
writhe  under  the  terrors  of  my  vengeance. — 
Your  husband, — yes — yours — be  it  so, — ^he  is  a 
djring  man  !'* 

**  That  /  should  hear  such  words  breathed  in 
a  voice  of  exultation  is  strange!  —  that  you 
should  be  the  person  so  to  breathe  them  is  more 
strange !  But  you  do  not — ^you  cannot  mean 
what  you  say ; — ^you  are  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  excitement.  If  my  husband  be  in  the  cri- 
tical state  you  describe,  surely  you  cannot  think 
of  embittering  his  last  moments  even  by  a  word 
of  reproach.** 

No,**  replied   the   guest  with  a   ghastly 
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smile, — <*  that   would  be   poor  revenge : 

science  would  loug  since  have  antidpated  the 

worst  that  I  could  utter.    There  is  but  one  way 

of  adding  misery  to  the  deathbed  of  George 

Hanson." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?"  esdaimed  Kate, 
bling  at  the  undi^uised  ferodty  of  her 
nion. 

"  His  seeing  yau  branded  with  an  imputnlion 
of  guilt,"  replied  the  woman,  stooping  forward, 
and  putting  her  fiend-like  face  dose  to  Kate's. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  virtuous  wife  was 
aroused,  and  rising  from  her  chair,  she  replied 
calmly  and  with  dignity, 

"  And  that  lie  will  never  see.     Bui  yi 
refreshment; — what  can  I  offer  you?" 

"  I  have  not  tasted  food  since  I  heard 
accursed  story.  No, — I  could  not  est, — 
can  1  ; — 1  require  nothing." 

Kate's  heart  was  touched,  aaA  she  said 
neatly, 

"  You  must  nut  give  way  to  despair, 
are  ill, — let  me  send  for  advice ;  or  if 
mind  requires  that  consolation  which  rdi 
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alone  can  offer,  I  will  summon  the  rector  of 
Mapleton,  my  brother-in-law/^ 

Her  guest  interrupted  her  with  a  violent  in- 
dication of  impatience. 

^^  Rest  is  all  I  want  at  present.  You  will  not 
refuse  me  a  bed  to  lie  down  upon  ?^ 

*^  Assuredly  not ; — you  are  most  welcome.'" 

**  Here, — ^in  your  own  cottage  ?^ 

*^  I  have  but  two  sleeping  apartments  in  this 
cottage ;  but  an  old  domestic  of  the  family,  the 
one  who  attends  on  me,  occupies  the  adjoining 
one.  Her  room  is  a  large  one,  and  contains 
two  beds :  the  best  shall  be  immediately  pre^ 
pared  for  you,  if  you  will  accept  accommoda- 
tion so  humble.^ 

^^  Does  your  boy  sleep  there  ?^  said  the  guest 
eagerly. 

^^  No ;  he  sleeps  in  a  room  in  my  own,^  re- 
plied Kate. 

^'  I  accept  your  hospitality,^  replied  the  wo- 
man ;  and  then  she  rose  and  paced  the  room  in 
silence  for  some  time,  as  if  lost  in  deep  thought. 
Kate  in  the  mean  time  had  summoned  Mrs. 
Podd  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  had  given 
the  necessary  directions. 
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"  You  will  not  mention  my  being  htrv  to 
your  friends  to-night?"  said  lier  companion, 
stopping  suddenly. 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  object  to  my  doing 

"  Oh  ye5.  I  am  weak  and  fatigued  to-nigbt, 
^to-morrow  I  shall  be  much  calmer ;  and  per- 
haps you  may  bring  that  man  you  spoke  of, — 
that  parson.  Yes,  he  will  no  doubt  see  me  to- 
morrow, at  all  events." 

"  If  you  will  be  composed  and  take  somii 
necessary  refreshment,  you  will  be  much  beltn 
to-morrow." 

"  I  know  the  only  remedy  that  would  do  me 
good :  but  you  have  no  chemist  at  Ma])let(Mi,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Kate :  "  but  the  distaoee  L^^ 
Danesford  is  only  two  miles,  and  my  little  biiyj 
with  one  of  his  elder  companions,  will  think  nc^ 
thing  of  going  there  for  what  you  want" 

"  Your  boy  ! — excellent !  Have  you  peO* 
ink,  and  paper  P  My  hand  trembles ; — haVf 
the  goodness  to  write  as  I  dictate."  " 

Kate  sat  down  with  the  pen  in  her  hand ;  i 
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while  her  guest  slowly  and  distinctly  named 
four  or  five  drugs,  the  properties  of  which  she 
was  unacquainted  with,  she  carefully  wrote 
them  down. 

*^  Let  me  read  it/'  said  the  woman  ;  and  tak- 
ing the  paper  eagerly,  she  read  the  prescription. 
"  It  is  right,— quite  right.  But  these  country 
druggists  are  very  careless  :  have  the  goodness 
to  write  that  you  particularly  wish  it  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Indeed,  I  think  you  had 
better  sign  your  name ;  for  of  course  you  must 
be  so  well  known  here,  and  I  have  such  a  dread 
of  taking  a  wrong  medicine  !^ 

Kate  did  all  she  was  desired ;  and  little 
Georgy,  with  a  schoolfellow,  who  often  accom- 
panied him  in  his  rambles,  ran  off  toDanesford, 
delighted  at  having  been  entrusted  with  a  com- 
mission. 

In  vain  Kate  advised  her  to  endeavour  to  get 
some  rest  and  sleep  on  the  sofa  before  the  boy^s 
return ;  but  she  seemed  incapable  of  remaining 
quiet  in  any  place  or  in  any  position  for  more 
than  a  few  moments.  There  was  a  wild  rest- 
lessness in  her  eyes  that  looked  like  insanity ; 


i^aie  reiirea  \o  ner  uwu  ru 
immediately  above  that  where  i 
extraoriliuary  aiid  somewhat  s] 
and  stilt  she  heard  her  pacing 
uttering  the  name  of  HaDson  « 
presaions,  which  did  uot  penet 
treat:  and  it  was  fortunate  thi 
tiiey  were  threats,  mingled  wit 
She  cuuld  not  regret  that  she  I 
man  «>  situutcd,  and  so  pecu: 
with  herself,  a  temporary  sheltt 
not  sorry  to  reflect  that  she  wi 
under  the  same  roof  with  her. 
time  she  could  feci  under  no  d 
her  safety,  as  Mrs.  Podd  was  s 
and  most  judiciouii  of  nurs«t« 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Never,  my  child,  forget  to  pray. 
Whatever  the  busiuess  of  the  day. 
If  happy  dreams  have  bless'd  thy  sleep, 
If  startling  fears  have  made  thee  weep, 
With  holy  thoughts  begin  the  day ; — 
Never,  my  child,  forget  to  pray. 

Pray  Him  by  whom  the  birds  are  fed 
To  give  to  thee  thy  daily  bread : 
If  wealth  His  bounty  should  bestow. 
Praise  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow ; 
If  He  who  gave  should  take  away. 
Never,  my  child,  forget  to  pray. 

The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous,  and 
the  few  twinkling  lights  of  Mapleton  were  one 
by  one  fading  away,  when  Kate  saw  her  guest 
depart,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Podd,  to 
occupy  the  spare  bed  in  that  worthy  woman^s 
chamber. 

^  I  trust  you  will  get  some  sound  sleep,**  she 
said. 


accustomed  to.     Mrs.  Podd,  I 

takes  that  draught." 

She  watched  for  one  tnomei 
ofMrs.  Podd'B  lantern,  and  th 
door  of  the  adjoining  collage 
that  they  were  snfely  housed  fc 
she  went  up  to  her  own  room 
visited  her  boy,  and  kissed  h 
she  soon  retired  to  rest.  A  tl 
parated  her  chamber  from  thxt 
guest  and  Mrs.  Pocid  ;  but  she  1 
and  she  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sh 
by  the  unusual  excitement  of  th 
In  that  adjoining  room  we 
Podd  and  her  very  unconger 
She  lighted  two  candles,  and  ha 
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the  table,  asking  in  no  very  bland  accents  whe- 
ther there  was  anything  she  could  do  for  her. 

^'  I  shall  want  something  to  take  after  this 
medicine, — some  water.*'  When  it  was  placed 
before  her,  she  added,  ^^  What  is  this  medi- 
cine ? — you  probably  know  ?*^ 

**  1  know  !  not  I,''  replied  Mrs.  Podd.  "  I 
could  have  stewed  you  down  some  senna  and 
made  you  a.  good  wholesome  draught  easy 
enough,  if  you  had  asked  me.'^ 

^^Just  what  I  wished;  but  yoiur  mistress 
would  send  to  Danesford  for  this  stuff,  and  in- 
sisted on  my  taking  it !'' 

^^  Then  I  'm  sure  she  thinks  it  will  do  you 
good  ;^  and  so  saying,  Mrs.  Podd  retired  to  her 
own  bedside,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  bed-clothes. 

*^'Ob,  mercy  on  me  r  cried  the  old  woman, 
startled  almost  out  of  her  senses,  as  her  tall 
thin  companion,  with  all  her  outward  garments 
thrown  aside,  and  her  dark  straight  hair  hang- 
ing'- in  disorder  about  her  shoulders,  bent  down 
over  her,  and  placed  her  skinny  hand  upon 
her  9hoi|lder. 


living  woman!" 

"  Let  nie  liear  you  pray," 
strangely •«xci ted  guest :  "  I  a 
I  should  like  to  bear  you  to-n 
me — pray /or  me,  and  I  'II  kn 
mockery,  but  to  listen  !" 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  by 
old  woman,  clasped  her  hands 
mouth,  and  cycB  fixed  upon  hei 
ed  intently  to  erery  word  she 
Mrs.  Podd  had  conduded,  the; 
the  stranger  said, 

"  You  are  happy,  are  you  i 
done  this  every  morning  and  t 
long  life  ?* 

*'  Such  has  been  mv  custom 
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it 


Ay,  so  they  tell  me;  but  it  is  too  late 
now  for  me.  I  heard  what  you  said  at  the 
moment  —  the  mere  words,  but  they  made  no 
impression :  I  don^t  know  now  what  you  were 
praying  for.*" 

This  was  said  so  wildly  and  flippantly,  that 
Mrs.  Podd  decided  at  once  that  she  was  mad. 
Having  again  offered  her  services,  and  again 
heard  them  declined,  she  stepped  into  her  bed 
and  arranged  herself  comfortably  on  her  pU- 
low;  but  she  so  disposed  her  white  curtain^ 
that,  unobserved,  she  could  peep  forth  and 
watch  the  movements  of  her  extraordinary  com- 
panion. 

The  two  candles  were  extinguished,  and  the 
whitewashed  walls  and  sloping  roof  of  the 
small  apartment  were  now  dimly  lighted  by  a 
night-lamp  placed  in  the  chimney.  For  some 
time  the  wild  and  ghastly  female  sat,  regardless 
of  the  cold  and  her  now  scanty  attire,  her  arms 
crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her  large  lustreless 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy.  Mrs.  Podd  thought  she 
had  never  beheld  so  unearthly  an  object,  and 
her  pulse  quickened  and  her  heart  palpitated 


some  painful  remembrance : 
fiiigtT  lier  wedding-ring,  an 
hatred,  and  a  maniac  laugh, 
the  glass  which  Mrs.  Podd 
table,  and  then  deiiberatelj 
from  a  small  phial  the  mistui 
procured  from  Caiiesford. 
extended  forth  her  tliin  ami 
tently  upwards  for  an  instant 
lowed  the  draught,  and,  wi 
mation,  threw  herself  on  her  t 
The  curtains  fell  around  ht 
her  from  the  inquisitive  eye 
■«'ho,  aftei  peering  forth  in  va 
l^d  herself  quietly  down,  a: 
clothes  comfortably  round  h* 
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an  instant  she  was  again  sitting  erect  in  bed, 
andy  without  making  the  slightest  noise,  she 
peered  forth  at  the  couch  occupied  by  her  com- 
panion. The  curtains  hung  as  before  round 
the  bed,  and  after  looking  and  listening  until 
she  was  both  cold  and  sleepy,  without  hearing 
or  seeing  anything  to  excite  her  apprehension, 
she  again  lay  down,  and  fell  into  a  half  wakeful 
dose.  From  this  she  was  thoroughly  aroused 
by  a  shrill  voice  exerted  almost  to  a  scream, 
and,  opening  her  eyes,  she  saw  that  the  stranger 
had  torn  aside  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  and 
was  bending  over  her  with  a  distorted  counte- 
nance, resembling  much  more  that  of  a  corpse 
than  of  a  living  person.  With  a  convulsive 
grasp  the  unwelcome  intruder  seized  and  shook 
her  shoulder,  almost  shouting  in  h^  ear, 

"  Up,  I  say — up — and  denounce  the  guilty  ! 
I  am  poisoned,  and  ere  I  die  let  me  expose  the 
murderer !'' 

>^  Lord  a  mercy  !^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Podd,  ex- 
tuicating  herself  at  once  from  the  bedclothes 
and  from  the  grasp  that  had  terrified  her.  ^^  A 

VOb  IL  N 


"  You  do  look  ill  iDdeed !"  a 

after    lighting    the    candles;    " 

■bad  !     Ill  not  be  one  moment ; 

son  can  stay  with  you  till  I  retu 
"  Do  not,  I  charge  you,  «ay  o 

to  her  till  you  have  brought  tho! 

down  my  deposiiion." 

"  You  are  right — tjuite  nghl 
Podd,  huddling  on  her  clothes, 
tive  and  fearful  glances  at  her  | 
and  cadaverous  countenance  :  " 
disturb  and  alarm  her,  poor  di 
no; — there — I'm  ready  now.- 
you  're  getting  worse !  —  I  '11 
minutes. — Preserve  us  all !  w 
next  r'     And  away  she  went, 
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to  dregs  themselves  hastily  and  accompany  her 
back  to  the  cottage,  having  previously  de- 
spatched a  man  they  could  trust  on  a  fast 
pony  to  Danesford  for  advice. 

When  they  reached  the  chamber  occupied  by 
the  sick  woman,  they  found  her  rolling  on  the 
bed  apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death.  They 
immediately  applied  such  remedies  as  their 
very  limited  knowledge  of  medicine  enabled 
them  to  select,  and  with  such  success,  that 
she  sat  up  in  bed  and  was  conscious  that 
strangers  were  in  the  room. 

^*  Oh,  you  are  come  l*^  said  she :  '^  one  of 
you  is  a  parson,  I  dare  say,  and  the  other  a 
lawyer? — His  of  the  last  I  have  most  need. 
Be  prepared  to  write  down  what  I  shall  state  : 
I  am  poisoned,  and  I  accuse  the  woman  who 
lives  here,  or  in  the  next  cottage,  Kate — Kate 
Leslie,  or,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  Kate  Hanson, 
c^  being  my  n^urderer:  she  administered  a 
deadly  poison  to  me  last  night,  and  the  act 
was  premeditated  !^ 

*^  She  raves,"  said  Ibbotson  in  a  whisper. 

**  I  hear  you :    you  think   me   mad,  and  I 

n2 


Aguiii  (ue  poison  overpowei 
strength  and  her  faculties,  and  e 
on  the  bed,  uttering  low  moan 
rival  of  the  medical  man.  He 
spectable  general  practitioner,  » 
in  Danesford,  from  which  he  d 
cines  to  the  patients  who  requ 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attend, 
tory  for  many  years,  and  at  his 
cine  had  been  bought  which  h 
been  the  cause  of  all  this  disquit 

"  For  Ood*B  sake  com?  here !' 
as  he  entered  ;  *'  here  is  a  woma 
have  been  poisoned  !" 

"  When  you  sent  for  me,  I  fe 
dreadful  had  occurred  ;  for  if  sh 
mixture  which  was  sent  for  last 
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putting  it  into  Ibbotson's  hand,  he  proceeded 
to  examine  and  endeavoured  to  relieve  his  pa- 
tient. The  stomach-pump  was  applied  success- 
fully ;  and  he  then  desired  her  to  remain  per- 
fectly quiet,  for  fear  inflammation  should  ensue. 
But  she  would  not  be  silent,  declaring  that  she 
was  certain  her  end  was  rapidly  approaching : 
she  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  speak,  request- 
ing that  her  words  might  be  noted  down. 

^^  I  am  the  wife  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Hanson :  my 
marriage  was  solemnised  long  before  that  which 
he  contracted  with  this  Kate.  The  law,  it  seems, 
has  declared  that  she  is  the  lawful  wife,  for 
reasons  which  you  all  know ;  and  I  came  here 
in  kindness,  and  without  suspicion,  to  give  her 
my  assurance  that  her  domestic  comfort  should 
not  be  molested  by  my  complaints  or  interfe- 
rence. She  received  me  with  civility,  but  was 
most  desirous  of  concealing  my  presence  from 
her  relations  at  the  Rectory.  She  eagerly  in- 
vited me  to  remain  during  the  night ;  and  when 
I  complained  of  illness,  she  said  she  had  a 
remedy  which  she  must  insist  on  my  taking. 
She  wrote  the  prescription,  sent  it  by  her  own 


"  I  ne  paper  is  iiere, "  repuM  j 
ly  ;  "  but  how  are  we  to  account  i 
on  tlje  part  of  the  acknowledged 
destroy  a  person  who  had  lost  al 
noying  her?  Had  you  inventei 
stroy  her,  I  could  imagine  a  raoti 
deed  would  be  horrible." 

"  I  will  tell  jrou  why :  she  t 
morning  that  during  my  Ufetr 
should  consider  herself  truly  his 

IbbotsoD  could  not  but  renieni 
had  expressed  herself,  if  not  in  t) 
to  the  same  effect,  the  day  ihst 
letters  had  arrived. 

"  Were  you  at  home  when  tl 
was   delivered  ?"  be   inquired  o1 
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nature  of  the  mixture  she  had  ordered.  My 
assistant  felt  some  reluctance,  as  he  told  me  on 
my  return ;  but  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Hanson's 
signature,  and  a  request  that  it  might  be  pre- 
pared with  care,  he  concluded  that  it  must  be 
required  for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  and 
therefore  hesitated  no  longer.^ 

*<  Do  you  doubt  that  it  was  her  intention  to 
murder  me  ?'^  cried  the  sufferer,  grasping  with 
her  feverish  hand  that  of  the  doctor. 

*^  Her  intention  to  murder  you  !  Whose  in^ 
tention  ? — Mrs.  Hanson^s  ? — Impossible !" 

*^  Why,  then,  conceal  me  here  for  a  whole 
day,  and  never  communicate  my  arrival  to  any 
one  at  the  Rectory  ?'' 

*^  Did  she  do  so  ?"  he  inquired,  turning  to 
Ibbotson. 

"  She  did  not  send  to  us,  I  admit ;  but  per- 
haps  she  was  uncertain  whether  such  a  guest 
would  be  welcome  to  her  sister.^ 

^'  I  thank  you  for  the  manly  sarcasm,"^  said 
the  accuser. 

'^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  honestly  as  I 
think,  injustice  to  an  innocent  woman."" 


«...  '.imuivnmig, 

"t  the  dktalion  of  another  ( 
ratlhe  nature  of  the  drug,  I, 
"Andwhy,hould  I  dicta 
lion  for  ray  own  drinking?" 

"  I>e6|XTate  persons  have  n 
now  to  sacrifice  themselves,  if 
could  throw  an  imputation  of 
Ihej  hated.  What  severer  p 
could  you  now  inflict  on  Mr. 
destruction  of  hi.  wife',  hither 
racter  ?" 

She  shrank  from  the  seruli 
Mr.  Ibbotson,  and  all  preseni 
>badid«,,.„d.  encouraged  b] 
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speechless  terror  to  all  that  had  passed;  ^'I 
heard  the  latch  of  the  door  below  move, — it  is 
Mrs.  Hanson !"' 

^*  She  would  Dot  have  sought  this  chamber 
had  she  been  a  guilty  woman,"'  said  the  rector. 
*^  She  would  have  waited  till  the  intelligence 
was  brought  to  her,  and  would  then  have 
feigned  astonishment." 

"  She  is  come  to  hear  my  death-groan  !**  ex- 
claimed the  wretched  woman  with  a  demoniac 
expression  of  exultation,  ^'  and  I  rejoice  at  it ; 
for  when  I  am  in  my  grave,  Oeorge  Hanson's 
innocent  wife  shall  hang  upon  a  gallows  i^ 

At  this  moment  Kate  quietly  opened  the 
door,  but  started  back  when  she  saw  the  little 
room  thus  occupied.  She  had  heard  her  guest'^s 
violent  exclamations  as  she  ascended  the  stairs, 
but  had  supposed  they  were  the  ravings  of 
fever. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  ^  she  inquired  in 
breathless  alarm. 

**  Behold  my  rourderer  !^  shouted  the  frantic 
accuser — then  fell  back  exhausted,  and  the  me- 

N  5 


seemed  to  address  me  .'" 
"  Sit  down,   Kate,  and  be 

will, have  no  difBculty  in  clearii 
"  Clearing   m jself !  —  She   i 

then .'" 

"She  does." 

"  On  what  grounds?" 

"  You  told  her,  as  yoii  on 

during  her  lifetime  jrou  nevet 

yourself  Hanson's  wife." 
"  I  told  the  truth." 
"  You  concealed  from  ua  m 

she  slates,  the  fact  of  her  being 
*'  At  her  earnest  desire." 
"  You  pressed  her  to  occupy 
"  On  the  contrarv.  she  aske 
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**  True,  Kate, — it  is  all  true :  but  this  pre- 
scription, composed  of  the  most  deadly  drugrg, 
— it  is  written  by  you, — and  a  request  that  it 
may  be  carefully  prepared  bears  your  signature." 

^^  Oh  r  exclaimed  Kate,  at  once  struck  with 
her  danger,  ^  what  a  web  has  she  been  delibe- 
rately and  with  consummate  art  weaving  around 
me  !  How  am  I  to  disprove  what  she  asserts  ? 
— how  am  I  to  make  the  world  believe  that  she 
dictated  what  I  wrote  ?^ 

"We  must  consider,  Kate, — we  must  have 
the  best  legal  advice.^^ 

"  Legal  advice ! — Oh !  what  will  this  lead  to?" 

^^  Only  temporary  inconvenience,  I  feel  as- 
sured." 

^*  But  if  she  persists  in  her  accusation,^  said 
Kate^  ^'I  shall  be  in  custody,  shall  be  drag-* 
ged  to  a  prison  —  shall  be  tried  ! — Oh,  God ! 
to  what  sufferings  am  I  still  doomed!  My 
husband  will  come  here — will  learn  that  I  am 
accused  of  murder,  and  have  been  taken  in  dis- 
grace from  my  home !" 

She  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Podd^s  bed 

■ 

and  wept  bitterly. 
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Mrs.  Hanson,"  said  her  medicd  I     I 


"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hanson, 
friend,  approaching  her  with  kindneis  and  tak- 
ing her  hand,  "  you  and  your  foitiiful  attenditnl 
must  do  me  the  favour  to  retire  to  your  own 
a])artment,  I  have  administered  a  powerful 
composing  draught  to  this  miserable  woman, 
which  already  seems  to  have  taken  effect.  To- 
morrow I  trust  slie  will  retract  an  accusation 
which  1  am  sure  is  unjust.  Leave  us  now,  and 
wait  with  patience  for  the  morning.  You,"  he 
added,  addressing  tlic  rector,  "had  better  go 
and  explain  to  your  wife  what  has  occurred  ; 
and  Mr.  Ibbotson  perhaps  will  do  me  the  ttr, 
vour  to  remain  with  me." 

Mr.  Morton,  having  affectionately  kissed 
drooping  sister  and  breathed  a  kind  word  of  en- 
couragement, returned  to  the  Rectory  ;  while, 
supported  by  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Podd,  poor  Kate 
Hanson  returned  to  her  humble  dwelling,  and 
kneeling  by  her  sleeping  boy,  prayed  to  Gi 
that  he  might  be  spared  the  dreadful  a 
of  knowing  that  his  mother  had  perished 
scaffold  branded  with  the  crime  of  murder. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

When  my  youth  survives  only  in  memory's  page- 
When  I  falter  and  sink  in  the  journey  of  age — 
When  the  health  of  the  body  is  failing  at  length, 
Andy  oh !  when  the  intellect  loaes  its  strength. 
And  the  Angel  of  Death  comes  to  beckon  me  hence. 
Be  thou  my  strong  rock  and  my  house  of  defence. 

Thb  morning  sim  shone  brightly  into  the 
little  chamber  where  Ibbotson  and  his  medical 
friend  were  watchers,  and  still  the  patient 
slept. 

*^  After  so  long  a  sleep  she  will  probably 
recover,**  said  the  former  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  the  other :  "  nature 
appears  to  have  been  prematurely  exhausted; 
she  will  revive,  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate a  recovery.'" 

^*  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  get  her  to  retract  her  accusation,''  said 


"  But  how  to  prov  eit  ?" 
"  Perhaps  w)ien  cx)n5ciuuane 

will  leave  my  patient  to  me." 
"  I  will  retire  now,  if  you  wit 
"  No ; — you  must   bear  US| 

seen.     If  you  occupy  that  cha 

window,  ahe  will  not  be  awnri 

aence :   take  note  of  all  that  ] 

nothing  till  I  call  you." 

"  You  may  rely  on  niy  disci 

Ibbotaon. 
"  Go  then  at  once,  for  she  wal 
Ibbotaon  cautiously  removed  t 

place,  and  the  doctor  anxiouBl 

patient. 

She  moved  several  times  con 
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*^  All  gone !  ah,  tbey  have  taken  her  to 
prison  !— -'tis  well ;  I  shall  die  happy  now.*^ 

'*  And  so,  after  all,  she  is  not  guilty  !**  said 
her  attendant. 

*^  Not  guilty  !^  exclaimed  the  patient  in  some 
confusion  :  **  who — who  told  you  that  ?^ 

**  Are  you  not  aware  of  what  you  yourself 
have  said?-^ — though  probably  you  were  half 
asleep  ?** 

**  What  have  I  said  ?  nothing  to  prove  her 
innocent  1^ 

^^  Merely  that  it  was  a  revengeful  plot,  and 
that  you  rejoiced  you  were  able  to  proclaim 
that  she  was  guiltless." 

She  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and  looked  earnestly 
into  his  face  as  she  replieil, 

"  But  you  -^  you  know  the  infirmity  of 
disease  too  well  to  heed  the  ravings  of  a  light- 
headed patient.  Let  me  think, — can  such  in- 
coherent words  be  taken  in  evidence?— -noy 
no^  I  was  a  fool  to  think  of  it :  my  accusation, 
doctor,  was  made  when  I  was  awake,  and  re- 
sponsible for  my  words ;  I  now  abide  by  it. 
A»  to  those   I    uttered  under  the  influence 


I  should  be  struck  with  your  s' 
if  j'uur  words  wheo  sleeping  did 

tradict  it *" 

"  Of  course,  I  could  not 
at  your  noticing  the  discrepant 
strange  are  our  dreams,  how  i 
the  words  we  utter  in  sleep !  ' 
connexion  with  our  waking  thot 
tiona,  and  often  relate  to  peno: 
we  have  not  seen  since  our  ch 
whose  very  existence  we  had  1 
man  of  your  profession  must  ki 
words  of  a  sleeping  woman,  and  o 
exhaustion  and  under  the  infl 
opiate,  cannot  afterwards  be  qui 
eating  her  opinion  when  in  sound  i 
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And  why  should  I  take  it?^  she  replied  ; 

to  what  end  ?  that  I  may  prolong  my  exists 
ence !  I  who  have  not  one  being  in  the  wide 
world  who  regards  me !— oh  no ;  had  I  not 
been  poisoned  by  that  woman,  I  could  not  have 
lived  many  days  :  I  have  not  enjoyed  repose  or 
food  since  —  since  —  I  forget  the  day : — I  ''m 
weary,  dizzy  ;  let  me  sleep  again.'^ 

She  lay  back  with  her  eyes  closed,  but  soon 
started  up  again,  and  said, 

'^  If  I  sleep,  I  may  utter  wild  unmeaning 
words,  and  you  may  note  them  down ;  I  will 
not  sleep  again .'" 

"  You  speak  to  me,'*  he  replied,  "  as  if  I 
were  an  enemy  !  my  object  can  only  be  to 
preserve  your  life.'' 

"  Professionally  such  may  be  your  object ; 
but  why  watch  the  wanderings  of  a  sleeping 
patient,  in  the  hope  of  frustrating  the  ends  of 
justice  ?** 

*^  You  should  consider  me  a  zealous  friend ; 
for  I  would  make  at  this  moment  almost  any 
sacrifice  to  convict  the  guilty  person,  and  to 
clear  the  innocent.'"     He  looked  steadfastly  at 


"  It  is  my  duty  to  make  r» 

real  situation  :  the  strong  and 

and  jour  subsequent  exciteme 

a   debilitated   constitution,    ha 

worse  effect  than  I  had  at  first  i 

"  Vou  think  I  am  dying  ?" 

"  I  never  deceive  a  patient  so 

"  And  you  could  not  deed- 

live  through  the  day  ?" 

"  That  must  depend  on  you 
advice.    If  you  persist  in  rejecti 
,   and  nourishment,  you  must  ner 
your  end." 

"  I  must  live  to  see  a  rasgis 
some  strong  restorative:  there 
prepared,  which  does  nat  n>nii4 
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The  doctor  (for  such  he  was  always  called 
by  his  country  patients,  and  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  give  him  a  diploma  by  courtesy)  took 
up  the  pocket-book  and  turned  over  the  con- 
cluding leaves.  He  paused  at  one  page;  his 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  exulta^ 
tion,  and  glancing  at  Mr.  Ibbotson'^s  place  of 
concealment,  he  made  a  sign  to  attract  the 
attention  of  that  already  most  attentive  au- 
ditor. 

**  Have  you  found  what  you  wanted  ?^  said 
the  invalid  faintly. 

I  have/*  was  the  doctor's  reply. 
Copy  it,  then,  and  have  it  prepared  :  it  is 
very  simple,  and  that  old  woman  I  saw  here 
can  easily  make  it."" 

*^  I  shall  not  fail  to  attend  to  it :  but  pray 
tell  me — ^it  may  assist  me  in  the  treatment  of 
your  case — are  you  yourself  aware  what  drugs 
you  took  last  night,  and  what  are  their  pro- 
pertics?** 

*^  /  / — how  should  I  know  what  drugs  were 
in  that  compound?  That  woman  wrote  the 
prescription  and  sent  for  the  mixture.'" 


ii 


■■..u      •.iicoE     l|UCBtIUUB,     WMICn     1 

but  to  weary  and  exhaust  me 
most  Bcreamed  after  a  brief  pai 
Idiot !  fool !  to  forget — give  i 
rose  up  in  the  bed,  as  if  det« 
force  to  snatch  it  from  his  hanc 
"  Pardon  me,  madam  ;  1  h; 
will  do  all  that  my  medical  ski 
save  your  life  or  to  alleviate  ; 
but  another  person's  bfe  has  ' 
and  having  discovered  a  remei 
fail  to  save  her,  I  shall  not  easil 
part  with  it,  except  to  one  wh( 
good  account." 

He  handed  the  book  to  Ibb 
came  forward,  and  read  in  the  c 
the  ink  betraying  that  it  had  be 
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lieye  her  mind  :  no  doubt  her  friends  from  the 
Rectory  are  with  her.* 

Ibbotson  in  silence  left  the  room,  but  his 
countenance  eloquently  expressed  his  delight. 

The  doctor  turned  towards  his  patient :  she 
was  writhing  on  the  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
and  pain. 

*'  Be  tranquil,  madam,  I  entreat,^  he  said : 
**  nothing  but  repose  and  the  most  profound 
quiet  can  give  you  a  chance  of  recovery.'^ 

*'  Recovery !  you  have  already  said  that  I 
must  die;  you  have  embittered  my  last  mo- 
ments.'" 

*^  Oh,  say  not  so.  Would  you  have  died  ut- 
tering a  falsehood  ? — one,  too,  that  would  have 
caused  the  ignominious  death  of  an  innocent 
woman  ?^ 

The  wretched  being,  who  still  rejected  every 
remedy  offered  to  her,  lay  almost  motionless  on 
the  bed,  and  for  many  minutes  she  said  nothing. 
Aft  last  her  lips  moved,  and  she  held  out  her 
blind  towards  the  doctor. 

**  I  had  strength — the  strength  of  fever,  and 
I  luid-  the  impulse  of  fiery  passion  to  urge  me 


already,  but  Dooeofadye  lil 
you  for  tbe  discovery  you  taw 

"  Thank  a  higher  powei 
ageat  I  was,*'  replied  her 
"  Shall  I  call  the  clergyman 
night  ?" 

"It  is  useleBs:  I  tried  to 
hours  ago  with  that  old  woi 
in  vain ;  the  words  made  i 
none !" 

"  You  could  not  pray  whiU 
of  committing  a  crime  1  By  ( 
cent  person  of  murder,  you  ^ 
tenl  on  committing  murder ! — 
that  the  words  of  the  old  won 
neither  comfort  nor  consolation 
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bility,  she  drank  it  off  without  offering  any 
opposition. 

"  And  may  I  now  summon  my  friend  ?^ 

She  made  a  sign  which  intimated  approval, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  rector  knelt  at  her 
bed-side. 

"  Let  me  hear  you  pray,''  she  said  feebly : 
"  I  will  try  and  follow  you  with  my  lips  and 
with  my  heart.  But  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
die  cursed  by  a  fellow-creature !  That  innocent 
being  whom  I  wished  to  crush  ! — oh,  she  must 
hate  and  curse  me  !^ 

But  the  prayer  of  the  holy  man  tranquil- 
Used  the  mind  of  the  sufferer :  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly his  words  were  uttered,  and  in  every 
pause  her  feeble  voice  was  heard  repeating 
them  aftf  r  him.  A  rapid  fearful  change  came 
over  her  countenance,  and  she  lay  for  a  time 
as  if  passing  from  a  trance  into  eternity :  but 
again  she  revived — her  eyes  opened,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  gentle,  tearful  face  of  Kate,  who, 
kneeling  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  had  si- 
lently joined  in  the  prayer. 

**  Forgive  me,**  said  the  dying  woman  in  a 
hollow  voice. 


A  faint  tmHi  p„^  ^, 
lures  of  Ihe  sufferer,  ,u^  , 
was  a  corpse.    . 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Shun  not  the  WUage  churdi-yard,< 

It  is  no  place  of  gloom ; 
Thou 'it  read  a  wholesome  lesson 

Upon  each  lowly  tomb. 
It  may  iadeed  remind  thee 

How  brief  this  life  most  be ; 
But  that,  's  DO  sad  memento^ — 

Oh  1  hr  from  sad  to  me. 

Thou  wouldst  not  huiry  onward 

Iq  manhood  as  in  youth, 
Determined  still  to  banish 

The  dread  yet  certain  truth ! 
If  you  will  read  deroutly   . 

The  lesson  that  you  see, 
Tis  not  a  source  of  sadness^ — 

Oh !  far  from  sad  to  me. 


Thb  events  naittiited  in  the  two  last  chapters 
couM  not  fail  to  cause  a  great  sensation  among 
the  quiet  inhabitants  of  the  Yillage  of  Maple- 
too.    The  general  impression  was,  that  the 

TOL.  n.  o 
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strange  woman,  as  they  denominated  her, 
died  in  consequence  of  taking  a  wrong  mt-xli- 
cine  wbich  she  had  herself  caused  to  be  sent 
for,  having  copietl  it  from  an  old  receipt-book, 
instead  of  one  which  she  had  been  acoustotned 
to  take  when  indisposed. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the 
when  it  was  natural  t!iat  those  who  had  been 
immediate  attendance  on  her  should  not  give 
any  evidence  likely  to  lead  to  a  verdict  of  FfJo- 
de-se,  beyond  answering  questions  pointetUy 
put  to  them.  It  appeared  that  she  had  re- 
quested Mrs.  Hanson  to  send  to  Danesford  for 
a  medicine ;  and  though  the  prescription  was  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  latter,  the  entry  in  the 
stranger's  pocket-book,  evidently  inserted  long 
liefore,  proved  that  it  was  one  with  which  »)ir 
was  familiar,  and  might  fairly  be  taken  ae  evi- 
dence that  it  had  been  dictated.  Mrs.  Podd 
bore  witness  to  her  untimely  summons,  and  the 
anxiety  with  which  she  had  sent  her  forth  fi>r 
assistance.  Nothing  bad  transpired  relative  (o 
her  accusation  against  Kate,  —  aa  accuMi 
which,  she  afterwards  so  aoin|«l«tely  retpwl 
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therefore  no  questions  were  asked,  abd/^fter  a 
brief  deliberation,  the  verdict  was  **  Accidental 
death,  in  consequence  of  taking  a  wrong  medi- 
cine.'" 

To  Kate  this  verdict  gave  great  satisfaction. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  must  very  shortly 
arrive,  and  she  dreaded,  in  his  debilitated  state 
of  health,  his  hearing  of  the  tragical  fate  of 
one  he  had  once  admired,  perhaps  loved, — a 
fate  which  it  was  not  unnatural  he  should  trace 
td  hiB  own  conduct ;  and  she  knew  that  the  ap- 
palling and  unhallowed  obsequies  of  the  suicide 
would  cut  him  to  the  soul.  All  this,  however, 
was  spared  to  her,  and  she  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  conceal  from  him  the  recent  visit  of  her  he 
once  called  wife,  and  her  melancholy  end. 

It  was  arranged  that  an  apartment  should  be 
prepared  for  them  at  the  Rectory ;  and  as  his 
letters  had  informed  him  of  this  plan,  he  would 
of  course  drive  there  without  stopping  at  th6 
cottage.  Kate  therefore  at  once  removed  to 
the  residence  of  her  brother-inJaw,  and  was 
mdst  happy  to  quit  the  scene  of  such  a  oata^ 
strepbe,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  bf 

o  2 


—  — »"  "BT  wiin 

could  not  ensily  forge,, 

tin  the  evening  of  the  t 
'leath,  Kate  ,„  ,i„i,g  ^ 

"»™of,he  Rector,;  .hens 
•Pproach  of  „  e„^,gj.      g|_ 

l>ea.,.hol„e.i,w,.^e,^„, 
""Ij  l»r  husband,  for  no  ol 
''"•"  k™-  She  »i.hed  to 
!>"".  but  .he  b.d  no,  .„„ 
'"■"gi-g  for  .oppo,,  ,o  ,1,,  I 
■he  carriage  .topped  ;  there,, 
'■"lepawige;  the  door  open 
H»n»n  entered  the  room,  leani 
*'■''""■•  "".-ho  had  ten 
"*ceive  hioi. 

He  leant  fondly  on  the  bnv  ■ 
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(m  eadi  cheek  was  a  bright  crimson  spot.  Th^ 
thinness  of  his  face  had  given  an  addidotial 
prominency  to  his  finely-shaped  nose,  and  found 
his  mouth  the  skin  seemed  tightened;  his 
beautiful  teeth  unnaturally  protruded,  and  there 
^sNM  that  expression,  so  unerring,  so  fatal,  that 
lells  of  certain,  though  perhaps  of  lingering^ 
consumption. 

Kate  read  his  doom  at  a  glance :  she  moved 
not,  she  spoke  not, — she  stood  staring  at  him  in 
dismay.  He  tried  to  advance  towards  her; 
tmt'  the  unusual  exertion,  combined  with  the 
agitatidn  occasioned  by  the  meeting,  overcame 
hiin  ;  he  sank  into  a  chair  near  the  door,  and 
for  '■  some  time  his  cough  —  ^'  not  loud,  but 
deep^ — seemed  to  threaten  his  immediate  dis- 
solution. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  on  so  painful  a  meet- 
ing :  repose  and  tranquillity  of  mind  produced 
a  favourable  change ;  and  Kate,  gradually  ac- 
iddstomed  to  the  deathlike  expression  of  his 
^tures,  ftatteried  herself  (as  all  have  done 
^6"^ave  watclited  over  the  couch  of  some 
io^ed^bdnl;  dinilarly  situated)  that  ber  fears 
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had  exaggerated  the  extml  of  the  d«n| 
and  that  the  lustre  of  the  eye  and  ibc  fli 
the  cheek  betokened  health  and  strength  te^ 
turning.  During  it  bright  lunny  moming  un 
the  second  day  after  his  arrivalt  he  walked  with 
Kate  for  an  hour  in  the  garden,  talkioj 
the  dying  will  talk — of  happy  days  to 
—of  summer  rambles  in  the  dear  old  path  by 
the  rivulet,  and  winter  evenings  enlivened  by 
the  Bports  of  Georgy  ! 

It  was  now  the  curly  spring  time, — that  fair 
season  when  chilling  winds  creep  to  the  br«ni 
of  the  invalid,  concealed  by  rays  of 
George  Hanson's  cough  came  od  with  udw 
violence,  and  they  hastened  to  the  house. 

The  next  moruing  they  eat  together  at  ll 
window  of  their  own  room,  from  whence 
be  seen  the  path  which  led  froui  iht:  tUIi 
up  to  the  church.  They  sat  hand  in  hnni 
and  Kate,  who,  without  any  consultation  with 
him  on  the  subject,  had  commenced  her  pt«as. 
ing  task  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  hiid 
been  reading  prayers  to  hin),  and  was  now 
proceeding   with  the   psnliBB  and   lessons   foj 


J  with 
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the  day.  Suddenly  tlie  funeral  bell  of  the 
church  'began  4o  toU.  Kate  started  and  changed 
colour;  she  \rell  knew  whose  funeral  was  to 
take  place  that  morning,  and  she  4)itterly  re- 
gretted having  allowed  him  to  remain  in  that 
apartment*.  ' 

>  ^  Come^  George,^  she  said,  rising ;  *^  let  us 
go  into  the  sitting-room.  I  cannot  read  to  you 
here,  for  that  bell  distracts  my  attention.^ 

^*  Stop,  dear  Kate,**  he  answered:  ^^  I  see 
them  now ;  they  are  going  up  the  path.  A  fu- 
neral i»  so  rare  here  in  this  small  parish,  that 
I  should  Kke  to  go  up  to  the  church :-— you 
know  mine  will  in  all  probability  be  the 
next."  t 


**  You  must  not  go^  Oeorge,*^  replied  Kate 
eagerly ;  "  no,  no, — ^you  must  not.^ 

^(I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you  when  yoa 
aare  reading  to  me,  for  indeed  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort; but  you.  must  indulge  me  to-day  :'^  and 
he  thr^  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders.  ^^  1  will 
not  have,  you  come,  Kate,  for  it  will  be  top 
much  far  you :  I  shall  do  very  well  alone." 

He  left  the  room ;  and  for  some  time  Kate 
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was  loo  much  amazed  and  alarmed  at  thu 
most  unexpected  occurrence  to  follow  and 
assist  him.  At  length  she  in  somr  degree  re- 
covered her  self-poB session,  and  hastily  snatch- 
ing up  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  she  ran  through 
the  garden  towards  the  chureh.  But  Geoi 
intent  on  witnessing  and  hearing  the  fi 
service,  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  regoio' 
eil  his  healthful  strength.  Kate  could  not 
overtake  him  ;  and  when  she  reached  thechurcll- 
yard,  he  was  standing  by  the  side  of  th< 
with  others  whose  curiosity  had  induced 
to  follow  the  body. 

Mr.  Morton  soon  finished  the  brief 
most  solemn  service ;  the  coffin  wa£  lowei 
into  the  grave,  and  the  sexton  threw  down 
upon  it  a  portion  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Morton  eu- 
tered  the  church  to  lake  off  his  surplice,  and 
the  few  gazers  began  to  disperse,  Kale,  re- 
joicing that  no  discovery  had  taken  place, 
prepared  to  lead  George  Hanson  away ;  but 
he  was  inattentive  to  her  at  the  moment^ 
he  was  leaning  forward  to  address  the  sexl 
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■  regain- 
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(( 


Prajr  tell  me^'*^  said  he,  ^*  whose  body  has 
juat  been  consigiied  to  the  earth.^ 
.^^^  stranger^  sir,''  replied  the  man, — ^^  and 
with  a  strange  name  that  I  don^t  remember/^ 

^*  Qome,  George,  I  can  wait  no  longer," 
qied  Kate  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  impa* 
Umce. 

^*  In  one  moment,^  he  replied ;  and  then 
again  addressing  the  sexton,  he  said,  ^'  Read 
me  the  inscription  on  the  coffin. plate.^ 

The  old  man  pushed  aside  some  rubbish 
wjtb  his  spade,  and  stooping  down,  read  **  Ca- 
roline Fasani.^ 

.  Oeorg^  for  an  instant  stood  akuaied, .  s$u- 
pified ;  he  then  fell  backwards  appigrently  lile- 
leiis  on  the  turf,  and  was  borne  by  some  of  the 
bystanders  to  the  Rectoryi  where  he  lay  for' 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


Il  11  no  caq  btk  te  tear  aaaj 

Tbe  1*7  fc«n  dM  «>U  (l«t  «w  in  m^  i 

The  Mnggl«  u  m  bnj  wbM  tbt  n  toU 

Til  lime  hct  circliDg  auam  nks  ikor  told 

llul  nh  not  tbu*  uuM  tium  ikj  bo^MM  pTOW  : 

Til}  child— Ail  child  fiiU  ckii 

The  jodiifw  iry  plant,  «ho  c! 

Anl  looihei  hit  widoViJ  Diadirr  whed  At  <■ 


Tnc  fate  of  George  Hinaim,  Hln-ady  ja. 
evilable,  was  materiall)'  acceleraint  b_v  Ibe 
Hhtx-'V  Mhicli  he  had  rxpcrloieed  at  the  fuoeral 
of  the  Buiride.  Kate  still  concealed  from  trim 
the  drcadfu)  particulars  of  her  death,  but 
anxiouHly  impressed  upon  his  roind  the  f»ci 
that  her  last  moments  had  bi'eii  devoted  lu 
prayer,  This  assurance  scemMl  to  givt>  him 
I'Oiiifort ;  but  his  bodily  malady  hourly  lit; 
creased. 

Kate  watched  him  with  a  fuU  vonsdouag 
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of  the  event  which  was  so  soon  to  happen; 
she  often  sat  gazing  on  him  with  an  earnest- 
ness, the  result  of  her  conviction  that  in  a 
week,  a  day,  an  hour,  she  should  seek  for  those 
wan  features  in  vain. 

"  In  a  brief  week,**  thought  she,  "  if  I 
turn  towards  the  spot  where  thou  art,  I  shall 
behold  nothing  but  the  cold  earth  of  the 
churchyard.  Oh  !  to  lose  him  now  !  —  now 
that  he  is  subdued  and  penitent,  and  that  we 
might  have  been  so  happy  together  !^^ 

Alas !  poor  mourner !  hers  had  been  a  life 
of  anxiety  and  disappointment,  and  to  see 
the  loved  one  depart  when  at  length  her  mild 
influence  had  estranged  him  from  the  errors 
of  the  past,  and  he  knelt  down  with  her  to 
pray  for  pardon  with  a  firm  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  denied  to  a  sincere  penitent,  was 
indeed  an  overwhelming  trial  to  her  affec- 
tionate forgiving  heart. 

But  it  is  not  by  such  a  career  as  George 
Hanson's  that  the  calm  enjoym^t  of  lifers 
autumn  can  be  earned ;  nor  shall  the  reckless 
libertine  who  gratifies  every  selfish  desire  at- 


Th  amd,  wmj  be  fmtti 

tva  thdr  ffari^  mvat  pnaM^sly  W«k  wn 

aot  it!  nnrtal  tcanatiu  of  d^s  tai  At  sba 
«ai  IS  yooih  mitcd  to  okIi  •  pom,  aAer  *«if- 
ftring  all  the  wagmaii  ti  wiiacMBig  ^  di*- 
f^rvrcful  carter,  even  is  tfce  hoar  of  to  »• 
fatmsKoan,  when  baiglMs,  pui«r  d*^ 
coming,  i*  luu  lurelj  Haowti]  tn 
bi«  draihbed  and  follow  faw  to  thi 
tC«U  M«  him  rail  J  ocoaniHttj 
fill  miniwr:  there  w^rc  dbf  ■  when  his  atnmgtb 
wemed  ta  rrtum  a*  if  bj  a  miracle,  and  be 
would  riw:,  and  bold  himwif  erwt,  and  pace 
Ilia  Twmi  with  fercmh  troagy ;  ewii  roonog 
and  railing  articles  of  furniture,  to  prore 
favtiurablv  change  which  be  fcU,  and  to 
her  exult  with  him  in  the  prospect  of 
liiH  appctiu-  at  times,  too,  seemed  resiai 
and  di'licBciit  whicli   he  fancied  were  proci 


<»Ad^H 
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fh>m  the  town,  and  were  eaten  with  lippai^tit 
appetite  and  relish.  Bat  though  he  ^as  faiin- 
self  deceived,  Kate  never  was  so  at  this  p^Hbd 
of  his  illness :  indeed,  it  was  now  impossible  to 
look  upon  his  face  and  not  think  of  death. 

Oeorgy  was  seldom  allowed  to  be  near  him, 
because  the  dose  room  was  unwholesome. 
But  he  watched  every  opportunity,  and  crept 
to  his  djring  father^s  couch  whenever  he  saw 
the  door  open  and  unguarded  by  Kate^s  watch- 
ful  eyes. 

One  morning  she  fonnd  him  hanging  over 
the  invalid,  trying  to  amuse  him  with  some 
boyish  story. 

^*  C^rgy,  my  love,"  she  said,  **  do  not  stoop 
o^^-plupa  \  you  keep  the  air  from  him."* 
"*'  Keep  the  air  from  him,  mamma  f^  replied 
the  child  :  ^*  why,  that  is  what  you  are  always 
trying  to  do! — look  at  the  windows  and  the 
doors  r 

^^Gk>,  my  dear  boy,^  murmured  Hanson  lan- 
guidly. ^'I  know  what  your  mother  measis;' 
and'she  is  quite  right «- you  must  not  inhale 
mf  breath,  for  there  is  death  in  It !" 


.  i         I     '. 


u  hi  for  aotwRhstaD&^K  mH,  Kale,  jom  l»ve 
■M-  mUI  I     iMm,  desr  Ka»^,bov  hffy  ■»« 

•nigbt  ba*e  bevn  logcUicr !~ 
K«te  crjuid  not  ui*«er  Uih 

"  I  tliall  bcr  buried  bert^  io  thm  M  c 
yard?  jiromi**  me  ihal." 

*•  bhoiild  you  die  tirvt,  Grarge,"  rppltad  Kmc 
with  an  i-fTurt,  "  1  promiae:  and  oo  ihe  mat^ 
bli!*il«b  llwt  htmn  i/our  ounr,  will  you  boL  wish 


another  name  to  be  engr&ved-^a  name  we  have 
TBitAj  mentioned?^ 

•*  Another  name ! — what  name  ?"' 

'*  Mary  !''  said  Kate  distinctly,  though  her 
tears  fell  fast :  ^*  to  the  memory  of  Mary»  wife 
of  George  Hanson  T 
.  **  Yoa  are  right ;  it  is  but  just.^ 

He  wept  not ;  the  source  of  tears  in  him  had 
lo^g  seemed  dried  up.  Indeed,  those  who,  like 
Hanson,  linger  on  in  such  an  extremity  of 
bodily  debility,  generally  evince  some  dimi* 
nulioD  of  the  powers  of  the  mind;  and  the 
feelings  either  seem  less  acute,  or  are  perhaps 
alneady  partially  transferred  from  earthly  in- 
terests to  a  purer  sphere. 

He  held  her  hand,  and  gazed  on  her  intently 
for  some  time :  at  length  he  said, 

'^  Life  is  still  strong  in  you,  Kate !  you  are 
weary  now  and  worn  with  watching ;  but  days 
will  come  when  time  shall  have  subdued  your 
sorrow, — and  then,  Kate,  I  pray  to  Ood  that 
the  future  may,  in  some  degree,  atone  for  the 
pastr 

•*  I  will  struggle  to  live,  for  my  boy*s  sake  I 


Bui,  George,  be  sure  of  this, — MapWloti  wW 

be  my  hoiDe,  aod — and  your  grave  my  rrsdn^ 
place  V 

"  My  boy  !"  esclaimed  Honaoa.  *'  Ob,  yes. 
live; — for  his  sake,  live ! — and  guard  him  from 
his  father's  errors .'  Remember  that  a  parent's 
weak  iudulgeoce  vbls  my  ruin ;  and  watch  over 
our  dear,  dear  boy  ;" 

We  dnell  no  looger  on  this  painful  scene, 
—  the  closing  scene  of  George  Hanson's  life. 
That  evening  he  breathed  his  lost ;  and  ihc 
widow  and  the  orphan  boy  wept  in  M«b  otbcr'i^ 


tan  «.  - 


CONCLUSION. 

Peraaps  it  were  wisest  here  to  lay  down  the 
pen,  for  our  tale  is  told.  But  there  are  some 
readers  who  become  interested  for  the  charac- 
ters whose  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows^ 
have  perchance  wiled  away  an  idle  hour,  or 
cheered  a  gloomy  one ;  and  for  their  sakes,  we 
will  venture  to  take  a  peep  at  the  only  child 
of  our  hero  ten  years  after  the  grave  had  closed 
upon  the  errors  and  repentance  of  his  father. 

We  find  Oeorge  William  Hanson,  (our  old 
acquaintance  Oeorgy,)  at  the  age  of  two^nd- 
twenty,  master  of  an  excellent  old  mansion, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  though  not  very  exten- 
sive park.  He  possessed  every  personal  advan^^ 
tage  which  his  father  could  boast  at  the  same 
age ;  and  the  watchful,  affectionate  care  of  his 
only  surviving  parent  had  bestowed  on  him  a 
highly-cultivated  mind. 


imiw^tM^l 
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He  had  nmr  bmi  <mk 
ilairn  al  tdoexdoOi  vfen  havia^  ftHAed  oak- 
uak,  M  wl  t3o«B  to  Mtuthei, —  tbc  pafe  pniik^ 
niR  prodigy  of  xme  §j  m—rir  eslAitar  of 
pnooooiu  taloit.  Hii  aotbo^f  anly  mi^i 
had  hnn  ngaiMtin  at  SacrfHw,  unWmifai^ 
IdndDns,  md  the  toUl  "tTT  of  hijudfeiniiw 
todalgeocr. 

It  vtll  be  retnenilwrai  that  bu  father  waft,  m 
ooQinxtt)  with  other  sraoilduldrtrt]  of  the  I>ulte 
of  CantertoD,  to  bbmta  oooakifrahle  pfupctty. 
He  became  entitled  to  this  aoccsaua  of  foTtmie 
about  a  ye&r  after  bis  marna^  with  Kate;  bat 
for  ten  yean  after  that  period  he  lived  tn  niter 
secluiiioD,  avoiding  all  communicatioit  with  aay 
one  coimecied  with  htm,  and  fur  the  latl  Ave 
yesm  he  assumed  a  feigned  name.  Be  was 
himxelf  aware  of  the  death  of  hia  wealthy  rela* 
tion,  and  the  subsequent  demise  of  two  ud- 
clet,  whose  shares  also  became  hift  right ;  but 
such  was  hia  dread  of  detection,  that  he  never 
ap[<1i(^d  for  the  income  ariung  from  the  priw 
pn-Iy,  hut  ullowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  it 
would  be  claimed  as  soon  a»  hg  returned  ftwni 
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a)>rQ«dv  For..aior6  than  ten  years,  therefore, 
the.pJBcipal  accumulated;  and  Kate,  at  his 
deMh%  found  that  her  son  would,  at  the  expira** 
tion  fd  hitk  minority,  be  tlie  possessor  of  a  very 
l^andsom^  incomeb  She  was  thus  enabled  to 
gif^Mm  every  advantage  which  can  be  ob- 
tained: from  a  private  tutor  and  a  university 
education ;  and  we'  now  find  him,  in  his  easy* 
chair  at  Oakley  Park,  a  wise,  a  wealthy,  and 
a  most  amiable  young  man. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  August;  the  win* 
dows  of  the  drawing-room  were  open,  and  the 
finagranoeDf  flowers  was  wafted  from  the  garden 
by  the  evening^  breeae. 

**>  Six  o'clock  !^  he  murmured,  examining  his 
watch,  and  then  pacing  the  room,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window  impatiently,  as  the  most 
amiabkof  men  will  do  when  their  friends  do 
not  arrive  in  time  for  dinner.  At  this  moment 
a  tsavdyUng  carriage  appeared  at  a  distance ;  and 
at  i^the'samei -moment  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
about ijaxty  years  of  age  entered  the  room, 
and;  was  most  kindly  welcomed  by  his  young 
host;  .  - 


hJB  neck,  and  kissed  htn 
The  latly  was  no  Ion 
iltatiy  past   fifty,  and 
und   matronly  in   the  c 
tained   much   beauty ; 
smile  that  mildness  and 
whifh  lends  a  charm  to 
most  defying  the  ravages 
*'  I  fear  I  am  late,  Geo 
"  You  are  never  here  s 
you  to  be,  dear  niotlier," 
**  And   no  guests.   Get 

"  None  but  our  good  ft 

Kate's  hand  was  warml 

and  faithful  friend.     Tt  - 


]^r%  i^odii^  At  a  very  lukaiiced^  but  $tiU  f»i- 
ci^r^M  age,  {for  never  did  she  reveal  to  isertid: 
l|^.9)d:BbQ  was  !)  she  expred  in  the  arms^^!^ 
her  I^lpyed  mistress. 

.rT^her^Reverend  Mr.  Morton  was  now  possessed 
q|<f>induable  living,  which  had  been  in  the  gift 
Q|4iis.]Qfpbew,  and  with  his  amiable  wife,  (who 
ait:;:^ty-one  was  very  fat  and  very  good-hu-' 
Bql0^r<edJ)  and  all  his  family,  was  expected  early 
oik  the  Wedding-day. 

The  marriage  settlements  were  signed,  the 
wedding-ijiig  was  bought,  and  the  bride^s 
famm^\i$  chmmbre  had  carefully  packed  all 
those  innumerable  articles  of  finery,  without 
which  ^  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  bride 
should  start  respectably  from  the  paternal  roc^* 

The  SUB  shone  propitiously  on  the  wedding 
temiii^i  the  bells  rang  merrily,  and  the  village 
li^  and  hsees  strewed  the  churchyard  path 
witk  flowers.  Kate  (otir  Elate)  shed  tears  b^ 
iieatbtlMff  veil;  but  she  would  not  let  her  dear 
\fifylwit^  A^mu  She  gave  him  her  blessing,  and 
she  saw  him  go  from  her  with  some  regret ;  but 
ibsmsriattcnbteil  by  pride  and  amfidcnes^-^or 
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she   knew  iliat   his  principles  were  good,   hu 

faith  sincere,  and  that  with  him  i>very   iielfi<h 

feeling  was  secondary  to  his  consideratiau  J 

others. 
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Dramatists  are  apt  to  suppose  the  scene  of  a 
tragedy  must  of  necessity  be  placed  in  a  palace 
or  a  senate-house,  and  that  the  hero,  if  not  ac- 
tually heir  to  a  crowned  head,  must  be  one  of 
the  blood-royal,  or  a  noble  of  the  highest  rank. 
This  is  quite  a  mistake  ;  for  the  *^  domestic  tra- 
gedy" comes  much  more  home  to  the  feelings, 
because  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  the 
actors  are  such  as  it  might  by  chance  be  our 
own  lot  to  encounter. 

Romance-writers  are  also  fond  of  the  tower 
and  the  turret,  the  terrace  and  the  tapestried 
chamber ;  and  the  hero  walks  forth  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  a  plumed  cap,  while  the  heroine  sits 
in  her  bower,  in  white  satin,  with  strings  of 
pearls  round  her  alabaster  neck. 

Novel-writers  are  worse  than  all.     High  life 
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is  their  only  sphere,  and  we  must  .imagine  tiist' 
we  Bit  in  the  chambers  of  the  aristocracy,  fra- 
grant with  all  manner  of  exotics,  vnd  shodeti 

with  rose-coloured  curtuns, 


'■  Whilst  we  are  told  hon  a  duchess 
Conversed  with  her  catisin  the  esrl !' 


We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  offer  to  tbe 
reader  in  the  following  pages.  Our  hero  ri»es 
(whilst  his  spirits  sink)  from  a  very  low  grade 
of  society  ;  the  heroine  is  one  of  what  is  called 
the  middling  class  ;  and  the  adventures,  though 
deeply  tragic,  and  quite  enough  to  make  any 
mortal  hero  pine  away  to  a  very  skeleton,  are 
thorottghly  domestic,  and  not  only  such  as 
might  have  happened  to  any  one  of  us,  butfiuch 
as  have  actually  befallen  somebody. 

We  do  not  say  that  events  of  the  most 
foreseen  and  thrilling  nature  will  not  be  fc 
in  these  pages ;  but  knowing  tbe  prevailing 
mania  of  the  reading  public,  wc  deem  it  right 
to  state,  to  prevent  disappointment,  that  in  the 
following  true  story  we  shall  never  once  load 
the  way  into  the  mansion  of  a  iiuhlemun,  nor  do 
we  even  intend  to  cross  the  threshold  of  a  nieu*- 
ber  of  parliament.  By  making  this  candid 
avowal,  we  shall  considerably  diminish  tbe 
number  of  our  readers:  hut  there  will  Im 
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least  a  diminution  of  the  average  quantity  of 
disappointment  among  those  who  with  a  yawn 
throw  aside  the  volume. 

Anthony  Dumps,  the  father  of  our  hero, 
married  Dora  Coffin  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  in 
the  first  year  of  the  last  reign. 

Anthony  was  then  comfortably  off;  but, 
through  a  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, he  went  rapidly  down  in  the  world, 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  being  obliged  to  va« 
cate  his  residence  in  St.  Paulas  Churchyard,  he 
removed  to  No.  3,  Burying-ground  Buildings, 
Paddington  Road,  where  Mrs.  Dumps  was  deli- 
vered of  a  son,  who  was  christened  David. 

David  sighed  away  his  infancy  like  other 
babes  and  sucklings ;  and  when  he  grew  to  be  a 
hobbledehoy,  there  was  a  seriousness  in  his  vi- 
SiAge,  and  a  much-ado-about-nothingness  in  his 
^ye,  which  were  proclaimed  by  goodnatured 
people  to  be  indications  of  deep  thought  and 
profundity ;  while  others,  less  ^^  flattering  sweet," 
declared  they  indicated  nought  but  want  of 
comprehension  and  the  dulness  of  stupidity. 
Ashe  grew  older,  he  grew  graver :  sad  was  his 
UMi^  sombre  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  half  an 
hMir^s  conversation  with  him  was  a  very  serious 
tfai»  indeed. 
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Burying-ground  Buildings,  Paddinj^ton  Roaif, 
was  the  Gcene  of  his  infant  sports.  Since  his 
failure,  his  father  had  earned  his  livefyhood  bj 
letting  himself  out  as  a  mute  or  a  mourner  to  « 
furnisher  of  funerals.  "  Mute  "  and  *'  voln 
tary  woe"  were  his  stock-in-trade. 

Often  did  Mrs.  Dumps  ink  the  seams  of  1 
smallclothes,    and    darken    his   elbows 
blacking-brush,  ere  he  sallied  forth   to  fullnv 
Iwrrowed  plumes ;  and  when  he  returned  fn>ni 
his  public  performance,  (oft  rehearsed,)  Master 
David  did  innocently  crumple  his  crapes  i 
sport  with  his  weepers. 

His  melancholy  outgoings  at  length  were  r 
warded  by  some  pecuniary  incomings.  The 
demise  of  others  secured  a  living  for  him :  and, 
afier  a  few  unusually  propitious  sickly  season*, 
he  grimly  smiled  as  he  counted  his  gains, — the 
mourner  exulted,  and  in  praise  of  his  profession 
the  mute  became  ehiquent. 

Another  event  occurred :  after  burying  i 
many  people  professionally,  be  at  length  hurf 
Mrs.  Dumps.  That,  of  course,  could  not  I 
considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  business.  W!^ 
have  before  remarked  that  sbi!  was  docrtu 
from  the  Coffins,— she  wunow  gathered  to  I 
ancestors. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Dumps  had  r 
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in  his  professioD.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of 
melancholy  ceremonies;  and  as  a  mute  pro- 
claimer  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  none 
could  equal  him.  Never  did  the  summer  sun- 
shine of  nankeen  lie  beneath  the  shadows  of  his 
**  inky  cloak  ;^  never,  while  his  countenance 
betokened  the  **  winter  of  discontent,"  was  he 
known  to  simper, — even  in  his  sleeve  ! 

Dumps  had  long  been  proud  of  gentility  of 
appearance ;  a  suit  of  black  had  been  his 
working-day  costume:  nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  more  easy  than  for  Dumps  to  turn  gentle- 
man. He  did  so ;  took  a  villa  at  Oravesend, 
chose  for  his  own  sitting-room  a  chamber  that 
looked  against  a  dead  wall,  and,  whilst  he  was 
lying  in  state  upon  the  squabs  of  his  sofa,  he 
thought  seriously  of  the  education  of  his  son, 
and  resolved  that  he  should  be  instantly  taught 
the  dead  languages. 

David  was  superstitious.  Though  his  tem- 
per and  disposition  had  neither  been  spirited 
nor  sprightly,  his  dreams  and  his  fears  had 
b^en  both.  From  the  windows  of  Burying- 
ground  Buildings  he  had  daily  witnessed  grave 
proceedings;  and  at  the  witching  hour  of 
night,  he  felt  convinced  he  had  seen  un- 
earthly sports,  —  sports  on  the  turf,  among 
beings  who  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  under 


frisking  in  the  congenial  p. 

light. 

All  this  made  an  impr 
he  was  decidedly  a  lad  o 
mind. 

It  has  been  asserted  that 
are  our  happiest.  It  ma] 
spirited,  daring  boys,  possei 
gree  of  talent,  sufRcient  to  i 
the  routine  of  discipline  wi 
and  yet  without  the  dangi 
grace.  With  such  boys  th 
the  cake-shop  make  ample 
hours''  fagging.  But  it  is  it< 
delicate  constitution  and  of  di 
he  rises  to  tlie  drudgery  o 
and  cakes  and  cricket  offer 
Rieot  for  raps  on  the  knuckU 
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got  the  name  of  **  a  dull  boy.^  He  did  not 
laugh,  and  leap,  and  run  about  like  other  boys ; 
he  had  a  dull  habit  of  walking  up  and  down 
the  field  thinking  of  nothing.  Then,  too,  he 
never  seemed  to  understand  a  joke  until  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  one ;  and  so  the  big  boys 
Constantly  made  fun  of  him,  and  the  little 
boys  used  to  delight  in  making  him  an  apple- 
pie  bed. 

David  had  a  thoroughly  good  disposition, 
and  never  resented  any  of  these  tricks.  School- 
boys never  appreciate  each  other^s  good  qua- 
lities (how  should  they  ?)  ;  and  when  he  looked 
grave, after  some  practical  joke  that  had  incon- 
venienced and  annoyed  him,  they  thought  he 
was  sulky  and  revengeful.  Not  a  bit  of  it : 
he  often  looked  at  them  with  wonder  and  envy, 
wishing  that  he  had  within  him  the  capability 
of  so  much  enjoyment. 

At  seventeen,  David  left  school,  and  resided 
with  his  father  at  Cypress  Villa,  Oravesend. 
His  father  was  a  miserable  man  !  It  is,  alas  ! 
the  mournful  and  almost  inevitable  result  of 
leaving  off  business  and  being  rich  !  Often 
had  Anthony  Dumps,  in  his  days  of  poverty 
and  mute  drudgery,  sighed,  as  he  put  by  part 
of  his  earnings  for  the  time  when  he  should  be 
a  gentleman  and  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  that 


time  w»t  BOW  amvcd,  miA  k  aOadf  A 
tbiog  frtND  motmng  dQ  aiglrt;  ^id  a  "v 
atrabU  •*■(«  of  nitiMxc  he  §ommi  it. 
Aothonjr  Dump*  woaU  Dow  aiiil  Aea 

knuiro  b>  uij'bod^,  ilip  M  •  fuH  sf  old  i* 
IDK,  and  >tpa]  out  to  foOaw  io  tbr  vafce  of 
funrral  i  it  wa»  refrnfaJBg  to  Un,  it 
liirn  of  old  ttmn ;  but  itfl)  H  v»  an  imnlv 
MtintiiU  »t»lm  mjojmviil,  tt  prudured  no  mna- 
ni-ration,  and  he  wa>  an  unwKieed  minport- 
orit  (fcrwin^igc. 

"  Vour  ft'tn  is  growing  up,"  nid  ■  Ddgfafapur 
lo  Mr,  Dumps,  onv  daj  ;  "  what  do  ;ou  mcttn 
If)  make  him  ?" 

"  Niithiii^  at  nll,^  replied  be,  drawing  hiDi> 
*elf  up,  and  putting  his  handi  in  hii  bmcbcs' 
pm-keti. 

'*  Niithing  r 

*'  Certainly  not ;   I  've  made  plenty  of 
for  an  only  child,  and  David  shall  enjoy 
..■If." 

AVhat  a  sod  iniKlake  this  was!     That 
"  niiihing  at  all "  in  the  moat  fatiguing  proj 
(ION  a  man   can  entt^r.     We   do  not   by 
ineanN  mean  In  Hay  tliat  all  men  ought  to  brhlj 
ii|)  their  sonit  to  the  name  trades  in  which  they 
themselves    plodded   and  prospered  :    but    w« 
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would  have  the  rich  tradesman  educate  his  son 
for  a  profession,  and  snatch  him  from  the  ennui 
which  is  the  inevitable  bane  of  him  who  has 
no  occupation."  ' 

Only  look  at  the  men  of  a  certain  age  who 
are  and  have  been  all  their  lives  inactive.  With 
plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets,  but  with* 
out  a  pursuit,  to  them  the  daily  gossip  is  im- 
portant, and  their  own  rheumatisms  are  mat- 
ters of  serious  cogitation,  and  talked  about  to 
every  unfortunate  acquaintance  whom  they  can 
lay  hold  of  by  a  button. 

But  David  was  to  be  *^  nothing  at  all ;"  and, 
though  ^^ nothing  can  come  of  nothingy''  his 
father  was  disappointed  that  people  did  not 
make  much  of  him;  and  seeing  him  sit  sad  and 
silent  for  hours  together,  looking  at  dull  books, 
without  appearing  ever  to  turn  over  a  page, 
he  one  day  said — 

"  David,  this  won't  do  !'' 

"  What  won'*t  do,  sir  ?'*  replied  David,  drop- 
ping his  book. 

**  Why,  you  must  see  more  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  must  see  more  of  you.^ 

«  How  so,  sir  r 

**  Why,  David,  you  see  I  'm  no  gentleman 
— never  wasi  and  never  shall  be.^ 

b6 
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"  Well,  then,  you  are  a  gentlemao.' 

"  Am  I,  sir?" 

"'Am   I,  sir!'     Yes,  to  be  surv;    hjireti^ 
you  had  learning,  and  fine  clothnt  nnd  pocket- 
money  ?    and   dldnH   I   bring  you   up    to 
nothing  at  all?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  David,  sighing. 

"  You've  now  left  school  ten  ycerB, 

'*  Ten  years !" 

"Yes,  you  are  scven-and-twcoty;  and  since 
you  "ve  been  at  home  with  me,  you  've  lived  the 
life  of  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  and  that  "a  a  j^rent 
tomfort  to  a  father.  You've  never  had  to  dn 
one  single  thing  but  get  up  of  a  morning, 
put  on  your  clothes,  eat,  drink,  and  walk 
about,  undress  at  night,  and  go  (o  sleep.  Ae 
to  your  reading,  that  was  all  your  own  choioe; 
and  I  don't  believe  you  Ve  done  much  of 
that." 

"  I  sometimes  think  I  should  bi-  happier,  sir, 
if  I  had  something  to  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inifuired  his  father. 

"Why,  I  sometimes  wish  you  had  brought 
me  up  to  Bomelhinfj." 

"  It  is  not  genteel,  David." 

"Isn't    it,  father?     Well,   I    don't 
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perhaps  I  might  be  happier  without  being 
genteel." 

"  For  shame,  David  r 

"  Why,  you  Ve  not  genteel,  father." 

"  No ;  —  but  then  I  hanker  after  business, 
because  I  was  brought  up  to  it,  and  because  I 
remember  the  time  when  I  and  your  mother 
shouldn't  have  had  a  crust  to  eat  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  shop.'*' 

"  What  misery  !" 

^*  Misery  !  not  at  all :  —  it 's  much  more 
miserable  to  me  getting  up  now  just  to  look 
out  of  window,  or  take  a  walk  and  come 
home  again.  I  was  brought  up  to  business, 
therefore  /  misses  it ;  but  you  were  brought  up 
to  be  nothing  at  ally  so  it  ought  all  to  come 
natural  like." 

«•  Well,  but  I  don't  think  it  does,  father." 

^^  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  David  :  I  don't  think 
I'm  good  company  for  a  gentleman, — you  must 
go  away  and  see  the  world." 

^*  Oh,  that  would  be  a  deal  of  trouble,  fa- 
ther; can't  I  stay  at  home  and  read  about 
it?" 

"  No ;  you  must  go  away, — ^you  see  you've 
nobody  here  to  keep  company  with  ;  for  when 
I  left  off  business  and  came  here,  I  couldn't, 


hK  faCwBTB  cbe  two  «c  b»«  Mta^  J« 

M  Ton  ELe:,  and  oowe  Imck  md  Id  h 
xImjI  it  I  ihall  b«  loBaaHe  caa^gfa  i 
oat  j<Mi ;  but  voa'i  it  be  *  gnat  J^  «kn 


I>aTid  WM  nu   ■rirnrtuMid   to  oppose   Us 

father,  or  anj  ooe  ebe;  tbfs^bn^  wfats  a  Drip 
t(j  France  >aj  proptMoi,  he  gait}^  plradrd 
that,  ihcrugb  pretty  well  gmnaied  m  Onck 
end  Latin,  his  ftcboolmaster  hid  not  initiated 
bim  ill  ibe  taysterin  at  Fmich:  but  being 
uMured  ibat  EogUtfa  would  go  ■  good  way 
t'VtTT  where  on  tbe  coast,  and  thai  a  grtitlc- 
man  «bi>  was  nothing  at  all  oould  alwajs 
make  hiinself  undentocx),  unlocking  tbe  com- 
pretietisions  of  all  wbn  approached  him  vjlh 
a  Hilver  key,  he  yielded  without  further  con- 
iruversy, — bought  a  guide-book,  a  little  book 
of  French  phrases,  a  few  addiliuns  to  his  nanl- 
rolx.-,  and  (hen  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
hU  o»\y  pureni,  be  bade  adieu  lo  Cyprus  ViU 
OruvcMiiid' 


&:•* 
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David  had  been  educated  among  the  sons 
of  gentlemen ;  therefore^  though  he  had  never 
seen  anything  of  society,  his  manners  could 
not  be  called  vulgar,  though  they  were  cer- 
tainly eccentric. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Wrru  a  purse  well  Used,  and  •  Urge  1 
leather  trunk,  Dayid  Dumps  left  home  i 
embarked  st  some  wharf  in  Tgwer  Street  on 
board  a  packet  which,  for  the  uniU  sum  of 
live  shillings,  was  to  convey  him  to  BouIogi>e- 
8ur-Mer  in  eleven  hours. 

There  is  a  great  churn  ia  dteapans ;  but 
the  worst  of  it  is,  so  many  people  are  beguiled 
into  nibbling  at  the  same  bait,  and,  (as  in  the 
present  instance,)  so  many  are  caught  in  the 
same  trap.  There  were  nearly  three  hundred 
passengers  in  the  boat  which  conveyed  David 
across  the  Channel ;  and  bad  as  sea-sickness 
must  be  at  the  best,  publicity  certainly  add» 
to  its  annoyances. 

David  (accustomed  to  sables  from  his  boy- 
hood) had  provided  himself  with  a  very  hand* 
some  and  costly  real  sable  cape,  which,  cover- 
ing his  shoulders,  descended  to  his  middle  :  he 
was  sitting  near  a  young  lady  who  appeared 
greatly  to  admire  it. 
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I  beg  your  pardon,  —  a  very  handsome 
tippet^-real  sable,  I  believe  ?"  said  she. 

"  It  is,  ma'am,"  said  he,  turning  to  her  for 
one  moment,  and  then  yielding  to  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  his  head  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  There  was  a  pause ;  and  when  he  was 
again  able  to  look  before  him,  his  neighbour 
said, 

Very  costly,  I  suppose  ?^ 
What,  ma'am  ?**  inquired  David. 
That  tippet,  sir,"  said  the  lady. 
Yes :  thirty  pounds." 
"Thirty  pounds  P  cried  the  lady.     "Of 
course  you  know  they  will  seize  it  at  the  cus- 
tom-house,— that  is,  unless  your  %oife  wears  it 
ashore.'' 

"  I  have  no  wife,^  said  David,  shaking  his 
head  with  nausea. 

"  Dear  me !  it 's  quite  a  pity  you  should 
lose  it,  as  you  certainly  will." 
"  What !  lose  my  cape  ?" 
"  Cape  !  you  may  call  it  a  cape  if  you  will, 
but  it's  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lady's 
tippet ;  and  being  so,  they  '11  never  let  it  pass 
on  a  man's  back.'* 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?"  said  David,  "  I 
would  not  have  it  seized  on  any  account." 

Well,  sir,"  said  the  lady  civilly,  "  I  '11 
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And  h>vias  prt   -^  „ -,-, 

o^tT  tbe  ladj*  AooMa^  ht  yklikd  lo  ibc 
liiiMliiiii|^  gricTKKx,  aid  vjb  cmied  dowv 
to  tW  cafam,  wb«v  be  by  mjiImIiw  as  the 
pcnnwagri  kag  once  dtpoMleJ  ia  llw  jard 
aJ^oiamg  Burpng-gTOMBd  BaiMwy,  i^ddn^. 
tooBiMd. 

Talk  of  CbeUea  Bc«h  aad  BaOcnra 
R«*cfa,  it's  all  ■tuff;  «1i^  are  Utey  lo  the 
readiia^  oaUide  the  North  Fordxnd,  or  bc- 
tween  Dotm-  ukd  CaIaJ«! 

David  Dump*  was  faouod  for  Boulngoe, 
where  hb  aoxious  parmt  had  urgnj  him  lu 
tpeni  a  few  weeks,  and  a  few  nap^;  at  the 
name  time  rubbing  off  rust,  and  act^uiring 
that  air  and  manner  so  essential  to  a  gentle- 
man of  independent  fortune,  and  to  difficult 
of  acquirement  when  the  fortune  ha»  been 
accumulated  in  small  ways  of  buijness. 
no  easy  matter  to  struggle  out  of  (hoae 
tmaU  wayi:  all  mankind  are  made  of  the 
dirty  clay,  uo  doubt  of  it ;  but  then  they 


been 
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moulded  into  different  shapes ;  and  afterwards 
they  are  baked  in  different  degrees  of  heat, 
and  some  are  left  bare  and  unornamented, 
and  others  are  richly  and  beautifully  painted  ; 
not  to  mention  the  gilding  which  is  lavishly 
bestowed  on  some.  Vain  is  it  for  the  plain 
unadorned  pipkin,  after  it  has  once  been  sent 
forth  into  the  world,  to  expect  to  be  remodel- 
led, and  adorned  with  flowers  and  gold,  like 
the  vase  that  graces  my  lady^s  chamber ! 

To  descend  from  metaphor  and  tell  the 
honest  truth,  David  was  Oike  ourselves)  no 
beauty,  and  was,  moreover,  (like  many  that 
we  know  of,)  most  unfit  to  appear  among  per- 
sons of  refinement.  But  David  knew  not 
this ;  he  had  heard  from  his  father  that  money 
made  the  man,  and  while  he  could  chink  his 
purse  in  his  pocket,  he  felt  confident  in  being 
looked  upon  as  a  perfect  gentleman. 

His  landing  at  Boulogne,  which  might  al- 
most be  considered  his  debut  in  life,  (for  we 
wish  to  pass  over  his  former  funeral  perform- 
ances,) was  calculated  to  alarm  and  agitate 
so  inexperienced  a  youth:  sea-sickness  humi* 
liates  and  brings  down  the  spirit  of  the  bravest. 
How  dreadful  is  the  sensation  of  going  up, 
up,  up,  and  then  down,  down,  down  ;  the  silly 
anxiety  to  cling  to  something  or.  other,  which 
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all  the  time  moves  with  tou  :  and  ibea  Hytn 
get   a  little  bit  better  and  care  for  drowning, 
which  really  sick  people  utterly  dUr^ard, 
a  consciousness  you  have  of  the  ooe  Uttle  f 
vhich  separates  you  from  the  fishes  ! 

TraYellers  who  have  crossed  tbc  Alp 
the  Atlantic  may  sneer  at  David's 
tions:  he  was  about  to  breathe  foreign  air, 
and  to  put  bis  foot  for  the  first  time  on  a 
foreign  shore.  But  let  Mr.  Bcckford  boait 
of  Italy,  Mrs.  Trollope  prate  of  America,  sod 
our  dear  friend  Major  Skinner,  in  his  own 
honest,  unaiTected,  charming  style,  descriW 
his  varied  travels  so  vividly,  that  we  seem  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  East,  as  we  have  often 
done,  and  hope  to  do  again,  oa  less  interesting 
ground ;  still  every  traveller  must  make  a  be- 
ginning, and  until  he  goes  farther,  (and  per- 
haps fares  worse.)  Boulogne-sui^Mer  had  lo 
our  hero  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  all 
the  importance  incidental  lo  its  being  the 
first  outlandish  place  on  which  he  had 
his  eyes. 

He  at  length  reached  the  extremity  of  •! 
new  pier,  the  two  sides  of  the  harbour  stn 
inginto  the  sea  like  two  long  dark  horns.     For 
half  an  hour  the  tide  was  not  sufficiently  higb 
for  the  vessel  to   venture  over   the  bar, 
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there  it  lay,  rolling  and  pitching  most  la- 
mentably :  at  length  a  red  flag  was  hoisted  as 
a  signal,  and  it  proceeded  to  the  customary 
place  of  landing. 

After  a  marine  indisposition,  what  is  it  that 
the  exhausted  sufibrer,  whether  male  or  female, 
is  most  eager  to  enjoy  ?  Surely  seclusion ;  a 
temporary  retirement  from  the  world,  during 
which  to  compose  the  spirits,  recruit  the  body, 
and  restore  and  embellish  the  languid,  dis- 
ordered, dishevelled,  and  cadaverous  exterior. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  among  the  fashionable  public  amusements 
may  be  reckoned  ^'  going  to  see  the  packets 
come  in  and  to  watch  the  passengers  land  V' 
To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  too  insignifi- 
cant to  attract  the  attention  of  idle  people : 
in  country  towns,  a  little  group  is  always 
assembled  to  see  off  "  the  Telegraph,*'  or 
^^  the  Dart  ;'^  and  we  once  heard  of  some 
young  ladies  who  resided  in  a  village  on  the 
high  road  from  London  to  Bath,  who,  know- 
ing well  the  hour  when  it  might  be  expected, 
always  ^^  dressed  to  meet  the  coach  P  Perhaps 
one  or  all  may  have  been  rewarded  by  win- 
ning the  whip-band  of  a  youth  on  the  box, 
or  the  heart  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  in  the 
interior ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  result. 
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The  packet  arrived  at  BonlogDC  ja«t  a 
time  for  the  passengen  tu  dUembork  bHW« 
a  particularly  crowded  and  eteg&nl  aildieocc 
Those  who  dined  eariy  had  roaie  forth  for 
their  evening  promenade,  and  those  who  dined 
late  had  not  yet  retired  to  drc96  for  dtDner. 
An  ample  spaci?  between  the  custoiD-bouw 
and  the  water  had  been  marked  out  with  ropOi 
and  between  them  the  uDfurtuiuites  w«rc  to 
walk  to  the  bureau  where  their  pssapoits 
were  to  be  examined.  Outside  the  rope*  were 
ranged  the  eager  audience  ajsemUed  to  witoe^a 
the  farcical  arrival,  In  the  front  row  were 
pedestrians,  and  a  second  and  a  third  tow 
peeped  over  their  shoulders ;  behind  thttt 
were  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  all  fiJU'  'Of 
people ! 

Retreating  as  far  as  possible  froui  the  laddleir, 
David  permitted  others  to  commence  the'eo^ 
tertainmcnl,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart  tic 
silently  watched  their  reception.  Up  went  a 
very  fat  man,  with  hia  very  lean  wife  and  tfarre 
wretched  dragglelail  daughters,  whose  nceat 
indisposition  had  been  such  aa  to  attract  thv 
attention  of  the  almost  equally  suffering  David. 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder,  the  fat  man  had 
to  support  the  lean  lady ;  and  not  well  know.  , 
ing  what  he  was  about,  he  sidled  off  wl^ 
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burthen,  intending  to  get  under  the  ropes  and 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  town.  Two 
dark-green  personages  in  huge  cocked-hats 
belonging  to  the  Douane  followed  them :  the 
husband  in  his  agitation  very  nearly  dropped 
his  languid  lady ;  the  whole  party  then  followed 
their  leaders  to  the  custom-house  door,  while 
an  audible  titter  ran  round  the  gazing  mul- 
titude. Round  the  entrance  was  assembled  a 
crowd  of  the  most  vociferous  biped  nuisances 
ever  heard ;  and  these  began  shouting  into  their 
ears  in  full  chorus,  each  one  endeavouring  to 
drown  the  voice  of  the  other,  and  thrusting 
into  the  faces  of  the  strangers  little  dirty  cards. 
Each  had  a  different  cry,  endeavouring  to  en- 
tice the  victims  to  the  particular  hotel  to  which 
he  belonged.  Another,  and  another,  and  an- 
other passed  up  the  ladder,  (like  criminals 
going  to  be  turned  off,)  and  still  David  shrank 
back,  until  at  last  he  alone  remained  behind. 
The  steward,  however,  instead  of  whispering 
^^  1 11  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one,  to  pine  on 
the  stemT  (or  on  the  ttern)  of  the  vessel,  cried, 
**  Come^  sir,  your  tutn  now,  if  you  please,^ 
and  giving  his  arm,  assisted  him  to  climb. 

'*  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  i$  to  climb^ 
(when  you're  not  used  to  it)  a  ladder,  the 
stepping-sticks  of  which  lie    far  apart,    and 


tbe 


betseen  every  coe,  *s  jna  a 
by  a  Urge  dock,  a  mc  de 
a  cdck   utd  rabreUa  Md 

other,  jaa  trenblinglj  lad 
tuadulating  nit  water ! 

David  did  not  look  Ui  beu  ;  bad  ■•  lua  beat 
wa«,  be  nerer  looked  ao  bad  M  at  ihia  de- 
barkation :  the  Urge  cloak  vas  a  Madkanlodi 
at  tbe  exact  colour  ct  wbitcy-bnm  p^ter, 
vbtcb  ha*  alwavs  appeared  lo  ua  a  nasi  mk 
becmnmg  garroent. 

Having  at  length  paswd  thrmigb  tbe  ot- 
(leal  of  the  examinatioo  of  pafsporia  and  tbe 
rumtnaging  of  perwiu,  Darid  made  the  beat 
of  hii  way  to  the  kind  ladv  who  had  tindcr- 
bikcn  the  safe  custody  of  his  thirty-guinea 
liable  tippet,  and  putting  out  hia  handa  to 
undo  the  clasp,  he  bowed  and  smiled,  aayiog', 

"  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  tbank  you  1" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  air  f  »aid  tbe  lady, 
putting  up  her  handa  to  resist  hia  «eizure. 

"  /  am  the  gentleman,  —  1  see  you  don't 
recognise  a\c,—I  am  the  genilemaa  ao  much 
indebted  to  you  for  taking  charge  of  that 
cape,"  said  David. 

"  Pray  what  is  that  man  talking  of?"  said 
the  lady  to  an  Englishman  who  acted  as  < 
r  of  an  hotel. 
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He  says  you  took  charge  of  that  fur 
tippet,  ma'am,  and  he  begs  you  11  give  it 
back.^ 

**  Oh  !^  almost  screamed  the  lady^  ^^  this 
serves  me  right  for  coming  over  in  one  of 
the  cheap  packets !  I  heard  these  sort  of  men 
were  always  on  board  of  ^em  !  My  tippet  that 
my  uncle  bought  me  at  Waterloo  House! 
Is  there  no  law  in  France?^  All  this  was 
articulated  so  loudly,  that  a  crowd  began 
to  collect;  and  David  heard  it  told  from  one 
to  another  that  a  swindling  chap  had  tried  to 
steal  a  lady's  tippet ! 

No  wond^,  then,  that  poor  David,  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  without  one  friend,  and  know- 
ing  not  one  word  of  the  language,  should 
ahri&k  from  further  contention.  He  there- 
fore left  the  lady  in  undisputed  possession 
of  his  thirty-guinea  sables ;  and  having  found 
his  way  to  an  hotel,  speedily  retired  to  his  bed. 
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The  next  morning  David  rote  la  \ 
tenimted  health  ;  and  the  only  DSpbaaatit  rr- 
•ult  of  hit  late  voyage  ws^  that  tds  ■pntmmt, 
and  all  that  ii  contained,  appeared  to  he  in 
molitni.  After  breakfast  be  was  dHennined  lo 
amuM-  hinitelf ;  and  haling  iDqatml  bia  way  lo 
the  burying-ground,  he  was  rharmcd  vnh  the 
nnvclty  of  it»  arrangeaient,  and  lingered  for 
hour*  among  ibc  flowering  •lirub*  aad  large 
wooden  erusxei  which  decorate  the  CalhoUc 
tomln.  Such  contempIatioDH  nlwajs  ruaed  hfl 
Fpiririt  nnd  gave  him  an  appetite;  bo  he  found 
hiH  way  back  to  the  town,  and  turned  into 
the  nhop  of  an  Knglish  paotry-oook.  Lib? 
many  otlierA  of  our  countrymen,  he  went  abmad 
principally  for  the  satijsfactioa  of  having  it  Id 
nay  thai  be  had  been  there.  French  i 
was  to  be  avoided,  as  a  matter  of  course,  i 
■III  hoti-1  preferred  where  a  waiter  instead  ( 
garfoti  was  in  attendance.     French  tliops,  I 
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were  not  at  all  in  his  way ;  for  whenever  he  did 
enter  one,  he  stood  looking  foolish  on  one  side 
of  the  counter,  staring  at  the  marchande  who 
stood  on  the  other,  and,  pointing  to  the  article 
he  wanted  to  purchase,  he  said  nothing  but 
"  Combien  ? — hey  ?  how  much  ?  qu'est^ce  que 
celaT^  It  was  therefore  far  more  easy  and 
agreeable  to  go  into  a  pastrycook's  shop  and 
buy  an  unsophisticated  bun,  than  to  seek  a 
pdtissier  and  indulge  in  a  pati  de  groseilks. 

David,  whilst  munching  his  bun,  could  not 
help  remarking  a  young  lady  in  mourning  who 
was  finishing  a  tartlet.  There  was  always 
soniething  in  mourning  deeply  interesting  to 
him,  and  he  looked  at  the  lady  much  more 
often  than  he  would  have  done  had  she  been 
arrayed  in  white,  pink,  or  blue. 

"  I  wonder  who 's  dead  ?^  thought  he  :  "  the 
body  must  be  buried,  or  she  could  not  be  in 
public." 

The  lady  paid  for  her  tartlet  and  departed ; 
and  David,  eager  to  follow,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  from  childhood,  the  wearer 
of  bombasin  and  crape,  paid  also  for  his  deli- 
cacies, and  followed  the  dark  incognita. 

Fortune  seemed  to  favour  him ;  for  after 
pursuing  the  lady  in  mourning  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Grande  Rue  half-way  down  the  Porte, 
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«be  dropped  ber  i:an)brM  pocket-hmdl 

uid,  Mepping  furaardt  hudnctivriy  to 

«nj  of  the  acct4.M>nis   of  f;ncf,    be 

kerchief  and  presented  H  to  the  ttnkDOwii.    The 

ladv  panted,  took  tb«  offeml  canbric,  iiniled, 

curtiied,  and  hastily  entend  ber  fMhgr'i  ludg- 

ing*. 

Dsirid  blood  like  a  pmfasotMl  noUi  at  thr 
door  of  the  ladj  in  tnouming  fiir  ■  fnr  fecotida: 
hut,  jp-adually  recovering  him»idf,  be  remem- 
ttercd  that  he  had  not  been  m>  foituoale  a»  lu 
make  her  acquaintance  on  (he  very  day  of  the 
huryinj;,  and  f^lanciog  hastily  at  the  dra«iit|f- 
rooiii  windows,  he  returned  to  hi*  bold-  At 
(he  Inlik  iT/idle  he  gat  next  to  on  exc^edingljt 
»nmrt  young  man,  who  seemed  anxiouk  U>  enter 
fntn  (.'DnverHuiion  with  bim  i  and  be  was  soon 
led  into  a  detail  of  his  morning  loungv  in  the 
buryinf^-ground,  and  his  interrsting  interview 
with  the  youn<;  ludy  in  black. 

"  You  have  nut  been  long  on  the  Contitw 
sir  f  inquired  the  good-looking  stranger. 

"  No,  sir." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  stranger's  hand- 
•unu-  dark  eyes  seemed  twinkling  with  sonic 
balf-siipproBsed  joke  ;  hut,  recovering  lua  equa- 
nimity, ho  called  the  waiter  and  dpsired  him 
to  bring  a  buttle  of  champagne.     It  cams,  ■ 
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David  found  that  his  liberal  neighbour  had 
filled  his  tumbler  at  the  same  moment  that  he 
had  taken  care  of  himself. 

**  Your  healthy  sir,*^  said  the  stranger. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  thank  you  kindly ,**'  replied 
David,  for  the  first  time  tasting  the  sparkling 
liquor. 

"  Another  glass/'  said  the  stranger,  "  and 
success  to  your  flirtations  with  the  heiress  in 
black.^ 

"  An  heiress  !^  exclaimed  David. 

"  Certainly ;  and  I,  who  witnessed  what 
passed  to-day,  observed  that  she  smiled  on  you 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.^ 

"  You  don't  mean  that !" 

« I  do  indeed.'' 

"  You  don't  mean  she  loves  me .'"  said  David, 
casting  a  glance  at  a  mirror,  and  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  at  the  glimpse  he  caught  of  his 
own  countenance. 

"Take  my  advice,"  said  his  new  friend: 
'*  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening,  and  boldly 
enter  Mr.  Tatum's  box." 

«  Mr.  Tatum's  box  !" 

*'The  young  lady's  name  is  Tatum:  her 
mother  is  dead,  and  she  is  heiress  to  the  little 
old  gentleman  in  a  brown  wig  whose  box  you 
will  sit  in  to-night." 

c  2 
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"■  Voa  are  venr  gisod,* KftBed  Skvid:  "bd 

"  Come  *ilh  me  :  I  t^B  at  iUefcaC  in  vou. 
I  Ldow  the  1^;  well :  abe  expels  jrou,  aod  joa 
will  he  well  received.* 

Darid  was  huTriet]  froB  tike  tabic,  aod,  »- 
carted  bf  hi»  amiable  conpsoion,  he  aooa  sr- 
rired  at  tbe  ibcaire. 

"  Now,  co«i«  bere,"  hmI  bis  fiicnd,  ImcKBg 
him  to  a  bvx-door  od  Ibe dress  dn^lei  *od  f>erp- 
ing   through    tbe    little  gUw  wiodav  inserted 


"  Look  '.   tbere  Ihe^'  are :  yoa  must  go  tn.** 

"Go  ior  MJd  Davidi  " impOMtble !  what 
will  they  think  !' 

"  Oh,  it  is  loo  late  to  recBde,"  ivjdied  tbe 
unknown  ;  and,  knocking  loudl;  at  the  bux- 
door,  he  vanished. 

A  fair  hand  within  immediatcW  Ihntr  open 
the  box,  and  David  stood  reveali-d,  (ntensiblv 
the  individual  who  had  knock^l  to  i^lain  ad- 
mi  «siun. 

A  little  old  man  in  the  front  row  looked 
>harply  round  ;  and,  to  David's  c-simne  asto- 
nishment, the  young  lady  whom  be  had  met  that 
morning  recof^niscd  him  with  a.  smiling  bow, 
jmd   luming  to  her  father,  said,  "  Papa — tliv 
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gentleman  I  told  you  of — he  has  seen  our 
friends  in  Bishopsgate-street.^ 

"  Indeed  r  said  Mr.  Tatum  ;  "  I  'm  glad  to 
see  you,  sir :  I  don't  think  my  daughter  men- 
tioned your  name.^  (It  would  have  been  very 
odd  if  she  had,  as  it  is  quite  certain  she  did 
not  know  it  herself.) 

"  I  am  Mr.  David  Dumps,  sir,*^  said  the 
intruder  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

**  The  son  of  the  rich  Mr.  Dumps,  papa,^ 
whispered  the  daughter. 

"  Oh  !  the  rich  Mr.  Dumps  !  Dumps  ! 
Dumps ! — don''t  knowhim,  never  heard  of  him — 
very  possible  ^  murmured  the  old  man,  looking 
through  a  double-barrelled  opera-glass,  and 
pretending  to  attend  to  the  play,  of  which, 
however,  he  did  not  understand  one  syllable. 

David,  as  was  his  habit,  said  little ;  but  the 
fair  lady  in  black  occasionally  addressed  him  ; 
and  he  observed  that  the  handsome  young  man 
who  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  him  to 
this  desirable  family  was  seated  in  an  upper 
box  immediately  opposite  to  them, — and  as  he 
never  took  his  eyes  off  them,  he  naturally  con- 
cluded that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  suc- 
cess. 

When  the  performance  was  over,  Miss  Tatum 
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luok  possesMon  of  David's  una.  OUA  Ttt 
put  on  his  great-coat,  looked  at  our  ho^  4 
then  whispered  lo  his  daughter, 

"  What  iJid  you  say  bis  name  wm  ?" 
"  Dumps,  papa,"  replied  tbc  lady,  totto  voct. 
"  Oh, — son  of  a  rich  Mr,  Damps  h*?y  ?" 
"  Very  rich,  papa,"  added  Mia«  T«tum. 
"  You  had  better  go  on  with  my  daughter," 
said  Tatum  ;  "  these  siep«  are  awkwsn)  ;— I  II 
follow.- 

And  so  David  and  Miss  Tatum,  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  town,  walked  home  to- 
gether by  moonlight  on  the  very  first  day  of 
his  arrival  at  Boulogne.  They  said  little,  it  ja 
irui;, — indeed  nothing  to  the  purpose-,  if  the 
purpose  of  either  was  love :  but  when  they 
parted,  Miss  Tatum  invited  him  to  drink  (ea 
with  them  the  next  evening;  and  ber  father, 
who  hobbled  up  at  the  rnoiaent,  after  a  hurried 
repetition  of  his  recent  wbinpcrs,  condescended 
to  second  the  invitation. 
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^*  Is  it  possible  that  I  ^m  in  love?^  thought 
David  next  morning.  A  pause,  and  he  went 
on  shaving.  ^*  Is  it  possible  that  the  young 
lady  is  in  love  with  me  ?"**  Another  pause, — 
but  he  simpered  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and 
gave  his  chin  another  coat  of  lather.  The  tacit 
response  which  he  gave  to  the  last  query  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  negative,  and  David  went  forth 
that  day  with  an  elasticity  of  step  unknown  to 
him  before.  At  dinner  he  again  sat  by  his 
kind  friend,  whose  name  was  Arden  ;  and  when 
evening  closed  in,  he  was  urged  to  keep  his 
appointment  and  repair  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Tatum.  The  evening  was  mild ;  but  Mr.  Arden 
strongly  recommended  him  to  wear  his  ample 
Mackintosh,  which  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
recorded,  the  exact  tint  of  whitey-brown  paper. 
He  himself  assiduously  arranged  its  folds,  and 
then  David  went  forth  "  a- wooing.^ 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  knocked  at  the 
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(luur  of  the  lodgiugs,  his  heart  palpitated  as  fae 
entered  thi-  passage;  but  what  wpro  Iiia  fe«J- 
ings  when  he  saw  the  fair  lady  of  the  house 
come  smihng  from  the  parlunr,  an<J  insisting 
on  taking  from  hini  his  cWk  ! — the  with  Iter 
own  hands  removed  it  from  his  shoulders  and 
hung  it  on  a  peg. 

Strange  as  it  may  aeem  after  this  act  of 
courtesy,  he  saw  little  of  the  young  lady  dur- 
ing the  evening.  He  and  the  old  gentleman 
sat  opposite  to  each  other,  drinking  first  tea, 
which  was  sent  into  the  room  ready  made,  and 
then  toddy,  which  Mr.  Tatum  prided  himself 
on  brewing  after  the  most  approved  fashion. 

David  got  on  wonderfully  with  his  host,  for 
he  was  by  nature,  education,  and  indeed  by  hi-rc- 
(litary  right,  a  mute, — therefore  an  admirable 
iJBlener;  and  though  the  old  gentleman  seldom 
said  anything  worth  hearing,  he  liked  to  twaddle 
on  undisturbed.  Half  asleep  and  half  awakev 
Uavid  sat  looking  now  at  the  fire,  and  tbra 
at  the  candles  :  in  the  former  discovering  imaj^ 
nary  funeral  processions,  and  in  the  latter cofBr» 
and  winding-sheets.  When  the  hour  of  depar- 
ture arrived.  Miss  Tatum  again  appeared,  took 
the  whitey-brown  Mackintosh  from  its  hook, 
and  with  a  smile  the  counleqjart  of  that  widi 
which    she    had    disrobed    Mr.   Dumps 
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breathed  his  welcome,  she  now  again  cloaked 
him  and  saw  him  depart. 

David  never  had  thought  of  loving  anybody 
in  his  life,  and  the  notion  of  being  beloved  by  a 
pretty  girl  with  roses,  ringlets,  and  a  nice  little 
foot,  had  never  entered  his  head.  As  he  slowly 
returned  homewards,  he  ruminated  seriously,  if 
not  sadly,  on  the  novelty  of  his  situation.  Mr. 
Tatum  had  invited  him  to  renew  his  visit  on 
the  following  evening;  and  Miss  Tatum  had 
seconded  her  father'^s  request  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  a  delicate  anxiety 
for  his  health  that  was  really  touching.  "  Be 
sure  you  come,'"*  said  she  ;  **  and  do  not  fail  to 
wear  your  cloak,  for  the  nights  are  chilly.*" 
Could  anything  be  more  satisfactory  ?  He 
folded  the  Mackintosh  more  closely  round  him, 
and  proceeded  with  a  brisker  step.  David 
began  to  consider  himself  a  man  of  very  consi- 
derable personal  attractions,  and  he  resolved  to 
write  to  his  father,  asking  permission  in  due 
course  of  time  to  pop  the  question  to  Miss 
Tatum. 

On  arriving  at  ^'s  hotel,   he  walked 

proudly  into  the  coffee-room,  where  he  found 
his  young  friend  Mr.  Arden  apparently  anx- 
iously awaiting  his  arrival ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room,  he  ran  up  to  him,  offering  to 

0  6 
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unclasp    uid    lake   fnm    I 

■'  Dear    me.    I    couUa'l    thnk    of    •Mcfa    a 
thiDgr  Mid   he.  aatiiniJiiJ  at  Ae  Mlr«tioa> 

larished  od  him  :  "  I  will  sot  novUe  ;*>«>■'* 
"  NtKtseiue  !"  said  jaaag  Afden  :  **K    i»  no 

trouble,  but  a  great  pkaaure:"  and  be  p 
until  he  had  unfastened  the  hook  and  i 
away  the  cloak  to  a  diatmt  part  of  ike  rmont, 
where,  after  foldini;  it  with  rtrj  great  caTE,  be 
deposited  it  on  a  chair,  and  Terr  aoon  after' 
wards,  abruptlT  wishing  hia  cooipanion  good- 
nif;ht,  he  took  a  candle  aitd  rrttred  to  his  room. 
David  wiA  not  sorry  to  be  ]etl  alonv.  for  he 
much  preferred  ihinking  of  Ui»«  Tatutn  to 
talking  of  her.  At  a  late  hour  he  retired  to 
bed,  and  dreamt  that  be  and  (he  vaunir  lady 
were  very  happy  together  driving  about  Onvt*. 
end  in  a  mourning  coacb. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Human  happiness  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  climax  when  a  mortal  is  doubly 
blessed  in  the  participation  of  unbounded  love 
and  disinterested  friendship.  Such  was  at  this 
period  the  position  of  our  hero:  long  after- 
wards, amid  the  changes  and  chances  of  an 
eventful  career,  he  looked  back  to  these  brief 
hours  of  enjoyment  as  forming  ^^  the  one  green 
spot  on  memory^s  waste.^  But  we  must  not 
anticipate ;  sufficient  for  the  volume  art  the  in- 
cidents thereof. 

David  saw  little  of  the  Tatums  during  the 
day.  Mr.  Tatum  pored  over  newspapers  hour 
after  hour  at  an  English  reading-room ;  and 
Miss  Tatum  bathed  and  dressed,  and  rode  on 
diHikeys,  and  then  dressed  again  ; — indeed  she 
never  encouraged  him  to  visit  her  of  a  morn- 
ing. But  evening  after  evening  did  he  pass 
in  her  society  ;  his  kind  disinterested  friend  al- 
ways with  anxious  solicitude  wrapping  him  up 
in  his  cloak  before  he  left  the  hotel ;  and  she, 
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with  an  iDsinuating  delicacy  which  «ntin^i 
won  his  liearl,  always  taking  ihe  cloak  from 
his  shoulders  and  pulling  it  carefully  away 
before  he  entered  her  father's  preseoc*. 

"  You  will  let  me  introduce  you  lo  Mi**  T.  f^ 
said  David  to  hia  friend  in  the  fulness  of  iiis 
gratitude. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Arden ;  "  I  "m  not  a  m« 
inp  man." 

"  A  marrying  man  !"  replied  David  :  "  what 
has  that  to  do  with  it  ?      If  you  were  ii  marry- 
ing man,  that  could  not  interferv  with  on   ifOf^ 
derstanding  already  existing." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Arden,  laughing. 

"  ^Vell ;  and  not  being  a  marryinj;  man,  yoti 
will  be  welcomed  by  Rebecca  as  a  friend." 

"  Vou  are  very  kind,"  said  Arden,  trying 
not  to  laugli. 

"  And  really,"  said  David,  overflowing  with 
sensibility,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  sec  you 
friends:  for  my  own  part,  /  never  can  forgi't 
what  I  owe  you."  And  he  seized  the  right 
hand  of  George  Arden,  and  ^hook  it 
avidity. 

"  You  are  a  marrying  man  P"  sud  G«Drge.J 

"  I — that  is—of  course — if&  lady  evinc«f.l 
predjlec  ti  on — - — " 
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"  True;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be 
repulsive :  but  what  are  your  intentions  ?** 

"  Honourable,  sir  !*"  said  David,  drawing 
himself  up. 

"  Of  course :  but  supposing  you  were  mar- 
ried, where  do  you  mean  to  take  her  ?" 

"  To  Cypress  Villa,  Gravesend.'* 

**  I  could  not  sleep  in  a  place  so  called  for 
worlds,"  said  Arden  with  mock  solemnity. 

"  No  l*^  exclaimed  David,  whose  nerves  were 
none  of  the  strongest,  and  whose  slumbers, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  had  often  been  disturbed 
by  his  consciousness  of  lying  so  near  a  ce- 
metery. 

"  No,''  said  George  Arden ;  "  I  should  die 
of  fright.*' 

"Oh  !*'  replied  David  with  an  hysterical 
laugh  ;  "  for  my  part,  I  have  no  fears," 

"  No  fears !"  said  his  companion,  pushing  up 
his  hair  so  that  he  looked  at  the  moment  in  a 
state  of  terror. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  ghosts," 
murmured  David,  turning  pale,  and  betraying 
to  Arden  his  real  sensations. 

"  Ridicule  !"  replied  his  friend  ;  "  impos- 
sible !  /  once  laughed  at  supernatural  appear- 
ances ;— shall  I  tell  you  the  result  ?" 
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"  Not  till  ciaylight,  if  you  pleuc,'"  muJ  J^tniAl 
rising  to  snuff  the  candles. 

"  No  time  like  the  firesent,"  exdaiioed  Ardea  ; 
and  extinguiiihing  them  both,  be  added*  *'  Sil 
you  down  there,  and  I  will  tell  yott  the  story 
by  the  dim  ligbt  of  the  fire." 


^1 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

George  Arbem  liaviog  arranged  himself  com- 
fortably ill  an  easy  chair,  began  as  follows : — 

"  An  eld  woman's  story,  particularly  if  it 
had  a  ghost  in  it,  was  from  my  very  boyhood 
received  by  me  with  a  laugh  or  with  a  sneer. 
But  this  is  no  proof  that  I  did  not  love  old 
women.  Are  we  not  all  too  apt  to  trifle  with 
the  weaknesses  of  those  who  are  most  dear  to 
us  ?  This  incredulity  oi  mine  was  not,  how- 
ever, calculated  to  awaken  in  my  elderly  friends 
a  reciprocity  of  attachment ;  and  there  was  one 
old  woman  in  particular  who  evidently  disliked 
my  irreverent  laugh,  and  yet  seemed  deter- 
mined to  win  me  over  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  of  her  imagination. 

^^  And  most  imaginative  she  was ;  assigning 
to  every  old  mansion  its  spectre,  to  every  cor- 
ner cupboard  its  supernatural  visitant.  She 
could  give  the  most  elaborate  version  of  all  old 
stories ;  and  whilst  engaged  in  her  narration,  she 
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would  cast  an  indicant  glance  at  him 
venturi-d  to  trace  Iiit  stories  to  the  ex^ilcd 
nerves  of  individuals,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
natural  cause. 

"  She  lived  in  a  liubitation  most  conf^nial  to 
her  temperament,  —  an  old  Klizabethan  tuan- 
sion  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with 
a  large  lofty  shadowy  hall,  very  long  passages, 
tapestried  chambers,  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  In  this  house  I  have  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  hfe ;  and  it  was  in  my  boy- 
hood, during  the  long  winter  evenings  of  tny 
holidays,  that  I  first  listened  to,  and  first  ven- 
tured to  laugh  at,  the  wonderful  stories  of  old 
Mistress  Douce. 

"  Though  Sally  Douce  was  a  very  import- 
ant personage  at  Mnltby  Hall,  you  arc  not  m 
suppose  that  she  was  the  lady  of  the  manaiuii. 
My  host  was  Sir  Charles  Maltby,  a  young  ba- 
ronet of  throe-and- twenty  ;  and  my  hostess,  hi* 
beautiful  bride,  was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  In 
the  schoolboy  days  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
had  been  the  guest  of  older  persons,  the  fat! 
and  mother  of  my  friend  Sir  Charlps,  who 
then  a  schoolboy  like  myself.  But  the  vi 
rahle  pair  were  reposing  in  peace  under  the 
family  pew  in  the  neighbouring  church ;  and 
Charles,  my  former   playfellow,  being 
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baronet  and  a  married  man,  invariaUy  gaTe 
me  a  hospitable  reception. 

^'  Mistress  Sally  Douce  had  been  housekeeper 
at  Maltby  Hall  for  fifty  years ;  and  having  been 
bom  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate,  she  considered 
herself,  and  really  seemed  to  be  considered  by 
my  friend,  as  one  of  the  family.  Charles  used 
to  be  her  greatest  pet.  Whilst  I  laughed  out- 
right at  her  marvellous  narratives,  he  laughed 
only  in  his  sleeve ;  and  when  I  was  affronting 
the  venerable  story-teller  by  a  voluntary  avowal 
of  disbelief,  he  would  soothe  her  into  smiles  by 
affecting  to  shudder,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  she  made  him  afraid  to  turn  his  head,  lest 
he  should  see  the  spectre  at  his  elbow.  Still  I 
believe  I  was  rather  a  favourite :  at  all  events, 
I  was  always  sure  to  hear  her  very  best  stories 
told  in  her  very  best  style.  It  was  indeed  na- 
tural she  should  wish  to  make  a  convert  of  so 
great  a  sceptic  as  I  professed  to  be. 

**  To  you  I  will  confess  what  I  never  could 
be  induced  to  own  to  the  old  lady.  Her  sto- 
ries, or  perhaps  her  manner  of  telling  them, 
often  made  a  deep  impression  on  me ;  and  my 
incredulity,  at  first  assumed  because  I  thought 
the  world  imputed  cowardice  to  the  credulous, 
was  afterwards  persisted  in,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  appear  consistent,  but  principally  to  irritate 
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Mistress  Douce.  1  carried  my  bravado  bo  ftir, 
that  after  laughing  at  all  her  ghost  atorio,  I 
declared  tliRt  to  live  in  a  hnunted  hou^c,  to 
sleep  in  a  hauntt?(l  chamber— nay,  actually  in 
be  visited  by  a  real  authenticated  ghost, 
would  be  to  me  detightrul.  Then  did  SuUv 
Douce  shake  at  me  her  wrinkled  head,  point 
at  nie  her  attenuated  finger,  and  solemoly  and 
slowly  say,  'Young  man — young  niBn,  be- 
ware of  what  you  say  :  if  the  dead  can  visit  llie 
living,  when  I  am  buried  in  Mallby  churtb- 
yard,  we  shall  meet  again  !' 

"  It  shortly  afterwards  seemed  but  too  pru- 
bable  that  I  should  myself  be  the  firet  inha- 
bitant of  that  bit  of  consecrated  ground.  It 
was  Christmas  time ;  I  was,  as  usual,  the  ^est 
of  my  friend  Charles;  bis  brothers  and  sisters 
were  with  liim,  and  we  were  all  as  gay  as  heallli 
and  youth  could  make  us.  Often  did  we  sit  at 
midnight  in  some  large  tapestried  chamber, 
dark  with  oak,  and  purposely  left  in  gloom* 
whilst  Mistress  Douce's  clear  and  solemn  voice 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  party.  When  rfic 
paused,  there  was  always  silence  for  a  minute: 
and  then  the  spell  was  generally  broken  by  my 
most  iireverent  titter.  Then  did  the  old  lady 
look  round  upon  me ;  the  head  was  again 
shaken,  the  finger  again  pointed,  and  then 
of  warning  were  again  repeated. 
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^*  It  was  during  this  Tisit  that  I  was  seized 
with  a  niost  dangerous  fever ;  and  during  my  iU^ 
ness  Mistress  Sally  Douce  was  my  most  devoted 
nurse ;  and  one  day,  when  weak  and  exhausted, 
I  saidy  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  that  after  all 
it  seemed  probable  she  would  receive  a  post 
mortem  visit  from  me,  instead  of  her  fulfilling 
her  oft-repeated  promise.  She  shook  her  head, 
pointed  her  finger,  and  if  she  did  not  audibly 
add  the  usual  words  of  warning,  I  saw  that  it 
was  only  from  a  consideration  of  my  weak 
state. 

*^  When  I  was  restored  to  health,  this  same 
warning  became  quite  a  jest  in  the  family  ;  and 
though  I  had  a  secret,  awkward  recollection  of 
having  felt  chilled  when  her  finger  was  pointed 
at  me  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  of  sickness,  still  I 
strove  to  drown  the  recollection ;  and  when  it 
would  not  pass  away,  I  laughed  more  loudly 
than  before,  and  afiected  even  greater  uncon- 
cern. 

''  When  I  left  Maltby  Hall,  I  was  about  to 
travel  for  some  months  on  the  Ck)ntinent.  I 
took  leave  of  all  my  kind  companions,  who 
were  assembled  on  the  steps  to  bid  me  adieu. 
After  entering  the  carriage,  I  called  to  Mistress 
Sally  Douce,  who  stood  curtsying  and  wiping 
her  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  flight,  saying  that  I 
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hoped  tn  encounter  s  real  German  goUia  vnT 
saw  her  again.  Slie  looked  vexed  «nd  an^T, 
and  witli  a  inalidoiis  smile  which  I  never  uiir 
u)Hjn  her  face  before,  she  shooli  her  beiad, 
pointed  her  finger,  and  as  the  carria^  drove  df 
1  distinrtly  heard  ihe  DA~rcpea(«d  words  of 
warning. 

"  For  more  than  a  year  I  rambled  on  ihc 
Continent  ;  and  so  rapid  and  uncertain  wereniv 
movements,  that  after  the  first  two  months  I 
received  no  communications  from  my  Mnltby 
friends,  I  returner)  by  the  Rhine,  visiting  ■!) 
those  places  most  celebrated  in  the  legmdiirjr 
tales  of  Germany.  Here  the  Intent  seeds  €»f 
superstition  were  called  into  bud  and  bloom, 
and  I  returned  to  Kngland  fully  qua)i6ed  to  be 
a  boon  companion  to  old  Mistress  Sally  Djuct; 
to  become  not  only  an  attentive  listener,  but  In 
give  her  tale  for  tale. 

"  As  soon  as  my  arrival  was  announced,  I 
received  the  kindest  letter  from  8ir  Cllarl« 
Mallby,  requesting  me  to  pay  the  hall  a  visiL 
The  letter  concluded  thus:  'Lady  Maltbv 
desires  me  to  say  we  have  recently  lost  your  an- 
cient friend  Mistress  Sally  Douce;  hut  the  ii 
lelligence  may  be  unnecessary,  should  stii 
carriett  her  oft-repeated  warning  into  effectj! 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  efl'wt  this  anuoi 


ment  of  a  very  old  housekeeper's  demise  had 
upon  mj  health  and  spirits.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  I  could  dream  of  nothing  else; 
the  warning  seemed  for  ever  ringing  in  my  ears, 
whilst  I  saw  the  finger  pointed  and  the  old 
head  shaking. 

*^  I  dreaded  going  to  Maltby  Hall :  it  was 
not  so  much  that  I  dreaded  missing  the  old 
lady,  as  that  I  anticipated  not  missing  her !  I 
thought,  that  though  invisible  to  others,  for  me 
she  might  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
making  night  hideous. 

^^  It  was,  however,  impossible  I  should  avow 
these  feelings,  and  make  them  a  plea  for  re- 
fusing my  friend'^s  invitation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  accepted  it,  making  no  allusion  in  my  letter 
to  tlie  death  of  Mistress  Douce ;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  (it  was  a  dark  day  in  November) 
I  alighted  at  the  door  of  Maltby  Hall.  My 
friends  came  out  to  receive  me  on  the  steps, 
and  I  hastily  and  involuntarily  glanced  beyond 
them  to  the  spot  where  the  old  lady  had  stood 
on  the  day  of  my  departure. 

^'  She  alone  was  absent  from  the  group ;  yet 
I  felt  as  if  she  still  stood  there,  shaking  her 
head,  pointing  her  finger,  and  breathing  the 
never- to^be-forgotten  warning  1  I  am  sure  my 
friends  noticed  my  abstraction  and  guessed  the 
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cause,— -indeed  they  have  since  confessed  i 
much  ;  but  at  the  time  no  notice  was  lakvn 
of  it,  and  no  mention  was  made  i>f  thu  lai£ 
Mistress  Douce.  It  was  time  to  prepare  lior 
dinner  when  I  arrived;  and  as  it  was  getting 
dark,  my  friend  escorted  me  to  ray  room,  and 
placing  It  light  on  the  table,  ho  left  me  to  at- 
tend to  my  toilet.  It  was  the  ante  room  I 
had  occupied  during  my  serious  iiidjxposiuon, 
— the  same  bed,  tlie  same  furniture,  all  arranged 
in  the  same  way.  There  stood  the  M>fd  on 
which  pour  Mistress  Sally  for  many  a  night  re- 
posed while  I  needed  her  attendance ;  and  by 
the  iire  1  beheld,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  (he 
very  same  tea-kettle  with  whtdt  she  used  tu 
make  my  midnight  tea.  I  would  have  ^vea 
the  world  to  have  uccupietl  any  other  ruom  in 
the  mansion.  But  what  was  I  to  do  f — expcuw 
myself  to  the  avowal  of  my  superstitious  dread! 
^1,  who  had  so  often  laughed  nt  the  fears  of 
others.  I  hastily  changed  my  dresit,  and  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room.  Dinner  wju 
soon  announced,  and  with  Lady  Maltby  on  my 
arm  I  crossed  the  spacious  hall.  It  was  dimly 
lighted,  and  at  its  extremity  we  had  to  pass  ■ 
corridor  in  which  was  the  housekeeper's  rtiuin. 
—  that  room  which  bad  formerly  been  the 
abiding  place  of  Mistress  Sally  Dot 
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passed  I  involuntarily  started  back ;  I  had 
glanced  towards  that  dark  passage,  and  there — 
could  it  be  fancy  ? — I  had  seen,  far  off  indeed, 
and  dim  and  shadowy,  the  form  of  the  old 
housekeeper  herself! 

"  My  companions  eagerly  asked  me  why  I 
paused ;  but  having  glanced  that  way  a  second 
time  and  seen  nothing,  I  attributed  my  hesi- 
tation to  the  slipperiness  of  the  marble  pave- 
ment and  proceeded  to  the  dining-room. 

'*  Never  had  I  passed  so  dull  an  evening  in 
that  house,  yet  never  did  I  feel  less  inclination 
to  retire  for  the  night;  but  I  was  at  length 
oUiged  to  light  my  candle  and  prepare  for  de- 
parture. Lady  Maltby,  ere  she  left  the  draw- 
ing-room, expressed  a  hospitable  wish  that  I 
should  be  comfortable. 

"  *  You  have  got,'  said  she,  *  the  same  cham- 
ber you  occupied  during  your  long  illness :  you 
will,  I  hope,  find  all  your  old  comforts  about 
you  ;  but ' 

'*  She  did  not  finish  the  sentence ;  she  sighed 
and  left  the  room,  and  I  felt  sure  that  we  were 
both  thinking  of  the  defunct. 

"  To  bed  I  went ;  and,  leaving  a  large  wood 
fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  after  a  very  consi- 
derable period  I  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  slept,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  started  from  a  dream  of  the 
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dead,  fully  convinced  that  I  had  heard  a  Ddt 
the  room.  1  lay  tremblingly  awakp  for  ■  frw 
t^eeondii,  and  all  around  tan  being  quiet  st  the 
grave,  I  at  length  ventured  to  dm*  oildt  the 
curtains  and  peep  forth.  The  wood  fire  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  flickering  eiitl>en,-~ 
just  enough  to  make  every  part  of  the  rrxuA 
visible  to  nie,  without  any  part  being  dialTDcdy 
sv.  Far  uff,  in  the  corner  most  dim  and  re- 
mote, stood  the  sofa  as  it  used  to  stand ;  and 
there — did  my  eyes  deceive  me !— lay  the  fomi  of 
Mistress  Sally  ns  she  used  to  He  in  the  by-goop 
days  of  my  typhus  fever !  Was  it  a  shawl,  a 
cloak,  a  garment  uf  any  kind  left  accident^r 
there  ;  and  did  my  fears  fashion  it  into  th«  acm- 
btance  of  a  human  form?  It  might  be  *o;  I 
would  ascertain  :  certainty  could  hardly  be 
more  terrible  than  doubt. 

"  I  raised  my  head,  I  sat  up  in  bed ;  stiD  ft 
was  no  shawl,  no  cloak,  no  garment  of  any 
kind;  it  was  the  housekeeper,  —  nothing  bnt 
the  housekeeper  I  1  know  not  what  poBwswil 
me;  there  was  desperation  in  the  effort,  —  i 
called  her — called  the  dead  by  the  ianip  name, 
and  in  the  same  voice  with  which  in  the  daya 
of  my  illness  I  used  to  summon  the  living  f 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then^ — oh  !  how  nhall  I 
paint  my  feelings ! — the  form  slowly  arose,  « 
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in  a  juoment  more  tbe  eyes  of  Mistress  Sally 
Douce  were  fixed  upon  me !  She  shook  her 
wrinkled  bead,  she  pointed  her  skinny  finger^ 
and  though  I  heard  no  sound»  I  knew  by  tbe 
motioD  of  her  colourless  lips  that  she  was  ex- 
ulting in  the  fulfilment  of  her  warning  words. 
I  moved  not, — I  spoke  not !  there  we  sat  gazing 
on  one  another,  I  scarcely  more  alive  than  her- 
self 1 

^^ At  length  she  moved!  She  crossed  the 
chamber,  and  began  to  prepare,  as  of  old,  one 
of  those  messes  so  palatable  to  a  feverish  pa^ 
tient ;  the  teaspoon  came  in  contact  with  the 
tumbler  without  a  sound !  She  silently  ap- 
proached the  bed ;  and  when  she  extended  to- 
wards me  the  draught  she  had  prepared,  I  felt 
it  would  be  useless  to  reject  it.  Though  mixed 
by  no  living  hand,  though  bearing  inevitable 
torpor  to  the  vitals  of  the  drinker,  still  I  knew 
that  I  was  doomed  to  drink.  Oh,  how  I 
dreaded  the  icy  coldness  of  that  fatal  potion  ! 
The  pale  hand  was  still  extended,  and  with 
rash  impetuosity  I  put  the  tumbler  to  my  lips. 
Oh,  hot — hot — burning  hot — hotter  than  the 
flames  of  a  place  that  shall  be  nameless  was 
the  supernatural  burning  of  that  spell-wrought 
decoction  !  With  one  leap  I  sprang  from  my 
bed  to  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  roaring 
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with  pain  and  terror,  I  lay  extended  od  I 

floor. 

'*  The  whole  family  of  the  Maltbys  nished 
into  tny  chamber,  laughing  with  a  heartines 
which  could  only  be  equalled  bv  the  heartittesf 
of  the  laugh  of — Mistress  Sally  Douce." 

"  Oh,  Lord !"  said  David,  pale  aa  death  ;  "  I 
thought  it  was  a  ghost  l     What  iHd  you  do  ?" 

"  I  very  soon  swallowed  a  second  tumbkf 
of  hot  punch ;  and  though  I  am  HtlU  on  the 
most  intimate  footing  with  the  Moltby  family, 
I  shall  be  the  very  last  person  to  vinUictitc 
their  conduct." 

"  Vindicate  !"  said  David ;  "  it  night  hove 
been  manslaughter — it  wottld  have  been  if  1 
had  been  in  your  place:  for  goodncw'  sake, 
light  the  caudles !" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Arden  ;  "  and  it  is  now 
time  for  you  to  visit  the  lady  of  your  love." 

Again  the  disinterested  friend  cloaked  tlie 
happy  lover,  who  again  was  uncloaked  by  tbe 
fair  hands  of  Miss  Tatum  ;  and  when  the  clock 
struck  half-past  eleven,  she  again  placed  the 
Mackintosh  on  his  shoulders,  which,  on  his  r^ 
turn  to  the  hotel,  was  as  carefully  removed 
and  folded  by  the  attentive  and  devoted  Mr. 
Arden. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Tattjm  was  a  retired  pawnbroker.  To 
oblige  bis  wife,  a  tall  woman  of  high  notions, 
the  fifth  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  he  had, 
after  much  solicitation,  given  up  business  and 
taken  a  residence  on  Blackheath.  Some  people 
said,  however,  that,  though  nominally  relin- 
quished, the  business  was  still  carried  on, 
under  the  rose,  (under  the  three  golden  .balls, 
we  should  say,)  and  that  he  had  once  or  twice 
been  detected  standing  at  the  door  of  a  pawn- 
broker's shop  over  the  door  of  which  appeared 
the  name  of  Tatum,  with  his  hat  off  and  his 
hands  in  his  breeches'  pockets,  (strong  sym- 
pt(MnB  of  feeling  himself  at  home,)  long  after 
his  neighbours  on  the  Heath  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  he  was  a  gentleman  at 
large.  We  merely  state  the  rumour;  but, 
pawnbroker  or  no  pawnbroker,  we  will  not 
pledge  ourselves  to  its  veracity. 

Mrs.  Tatum's  great  object  in  life  was  to 
sink  the  diop:  Mr.  Tatum,  on  the  contrary, 
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drended  prematurely  sinking  that  wbicli  Md 
kept  liiin  afloat.  Though  by  no  meant  Um 
wisest  man  in  the  world,  be  had  discriminalioo 
enough  to  observe  that  many  men,  nben  Oiey 
left  off  business,  left  off  pleasure  also.  It 
was  too  late  to  acquire  new  babit»  aiid  tun 
to  new  pursuits;  therefore  when  the  old  one* 
were  abandoned,  they  led  r  life  of  inactt 
vity  :  and  if  boys  are  warned  that  "  Idleone 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  be  was  aware  (hat  el- 
derly people  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mttKl 
tliat  "  Inactivity  is  the  source  of  all  mJBery." 

Still,  sink  or  swim,  open  and  decided  Ofpo- 
sition  to  Mrs.  T.  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Fifth  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  tlie  tnvdiottl 
profession,  she  stood  forth  a  lady  in  her  own 
right ;  and  when  she  did  consent  to  pledge  hei 
hand  to  a  pawnbroker,  and  in  a  way  too  which 
did  not  admit  of  its  being  redeemed,  dw  was 
resolved  amply  to  indemnify  herself  for  the 
degradation  by  a  free  outlay  of  the  profits  of 
the  shop.  Mr.  Tatum  was  consiilerably  uldrr 
than  herself;  so  that  ehe  looked  upon  him  iw- 
iher  in  the  light  of  a  father,— or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  considering  his  trade,  of  her  unde. 
He,  like  alt  men  who  marry  woinen  younffer 
than  themselves,  was  fond  and  indulgent ;  be 
therefore  so  far  yielded  to  her  soUcitatioit:^  as  to 
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withdraw  from  the  large  shop  in  Holborn  long 
known  as  his  residence,  and,  nominally  retiring 
from  business  to  Blackheath,  he  reserved  a  sort 
of  play  place,  where  the  pawnbroker's  occu- 
pation was  not  quite  gone,  in  a  more  obscure 
situation  in  the  City.  Mrs.  Tatum  could  not 
be  quite  ignorant  of  this  arrangement ;  but,  be- 
lieving that  no  one  suspected  it  but  herself, 
she  was  reconciled  to  it  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  kept  Mr.  Tatum  out  of  her 
way  aU  the  morning ;  and  in  the  second,  when 
he  did  return,  he  often  brought  her  little  con- 
ciliatory offerings  in  the  shape  of  rings,  neck- 
laces, or  brooches,  the  unredeemed  pledges  of 
the  unfortnnate. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Ta- 
tum one  day  brought  him  a  pledge  which 
gratified  him  exceedingly :  we  mean,  his  only 
daughter  Rebecca. 

Becky  sucked,  and  thrived,  and  squalled, 
=  and  grew,  like  other  children  ;  and  when  she 
in  the  course  of  time  attained  the  age  of 
educational  troubles,  Mrs.  Tatum  insisted  on 
it  that  the  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Lint,  me- 
dical adviser  to  Lady  Mary  Jones  of  Clapham 
CSottimon,  ought  to  have  every  possible  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Tatum  was  therefore  to  pay 
down  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  Becky 
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W33  to  go  to  a  fashionable  seminary 
neighbourhooti  of  town. 

There  Becky  became  acquainted  with  littlr 
ladies  destined  to  move  in  a  Bphorc  very  dif- 
ferent from  her  own  ;  and  she  learnt  that  which 
parents  in  tlie  middle  ranks  of  life  alwxyf  uxm 
to  forget  must  inevitably  be  tauj^t  in  thoe 
expensive  seminaries — she  l^mt  to  dislike 
home,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt  an 
her  father  and  mother.  Becky  cuuld  lolK 
French,  and  dance,  and  play  upon  the  Uwp 
and  piano ;  and  when  she  came  borne,  the 
choicest  instruments  by  Errard  and  Broad- 
wood  were  deposited  in  the  front  dr«ivi[]g> 
room  at  Lavender  Lodge,  Bluckhealh :  but 
the  young  lady  was  dull  and  (liscoDtentecl>^ 
whoDi  was  she  to  play  to  ?  Papa  didn't  know 
one  tune  from  another,  always  excepting  Uut 
he  preferred  the  loudest ;  and  as  for  ptxa 
mamma,  she  had  no  taste.  The  neighboura — 
such  of  them,  at  least,  as  had  condescended  to 
visit  the  retired  pawnbroker  and  his  wift^ 
were  mere  Goths,  no  better  than  themsclTrs  i 
people  moving  in  no  fashionable  circle»  and 
on  whom  Lady  Sarah  Uighgate  and  Mu» 
Maria  Everington,  at  Miss  Perfect's  aca- 
demy, would  look  down  with  unutterable  < 
tempt.     Her   holidays   were   th 
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in  murmurings,  and  unavailing  sighings  after 
things  that  were  unattainable.  Mr.  Tatum 
looked  at  his  fine  lady  daughter,  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  with  admiration  mingled  with 
fear;  for  often  did  she  reprove  him  for  talk- 
ing of '"  them  there  things,*^  and  substituting 
v's  for  w's.  As  for  Mrs.  Tatum,  though  often 
snubbed  by  the  fair  Rebecca,  she  felt  all  a 
mother^s  pride  in  displaying  her  to  her  vi- 
sitors, and  presenting  her  as  "my  daughter," 
though  she  saw  her  looking  angry  at  being 
presented,  and  openly  sneering  at  those  to 
whom  she  was  introduced. 

We  mean  not  to  disparage  any  grade  of 
society.  It  is  easy  to  throw  ridicule  on  any 
trade  or  any  profession ;  but  it  is  necessary, 
when  writing  a  tale,  to  invent  characters,  and 
to  put  them  into  some  situation  or  other.  We 
have  made  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Tatum 
a  pawnbroker;  but  had  he  been,  like  the  father 
of  his  lady  wife,  an  apothecary, — or  had  he  been 
a  limb  of  the  law,  or  a  merchant,  or  any  one 
of  the  very  many  people  who  one  way  or  an- 
other accumulate  money  enough  to  do  just 
what  they  please  with  their  sons  and  their 
daughters, — we  should  say.  Never  send  a  girl, 
(born  and  bred  for  a  humbler,  and,  God  knows, 
very  probably  for  a  happier  sphere,) — ^never 
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send  her  to  an  academy,  vl»cr*>  fi 
associated  nith  girls  of  rank  nnd  fuhiun*  tht 
is  likely  to  acquire  notions  and  Iiabitx  utterlf 
at  variance  with  those  which  a«rait  ber  at  iiome. 
and  which,  therefurc,  must  ineritsbly  here- 
aflcr  make  her  miserable,  or  cauae  brr  to  in- 
flict misery  on  those  who  air  nMMt  atUclMd 

Becky  Tatum  at  ninet««n  was  miocrable  at 
home ;  and  rather  thao  retnniii  ih*re,  she  re- 
turned again  to  school  at  au  age  when  Jie 
could  do  no  j^>d  by  going  tbef«,  and  whcD 
all  hcT  conlemporaries  had  departed.  Bvck; 
was  therefore  a  sort  of  unconnected  link  b«y 
twetn  the  governesseB  and  ibc  acbool-|ririB] 
restraint  at  her  age  was  out  of  thfr  question ; 
she  was  to  be  considered  discreet,  and  yet 
was  just  at  the  period  when  the  watchful  eye 
of  a  mother  was  indispensable-  But  a  daric 
young  man  saw  her,  and  admired  her,  put 
up  his  glass,  and  attracted  her  attention  :  sJie 
went  home  and  thought  of  hiiD ;  nivvt  day 
she  met  him  again  ;  and  afterward*  «he  dreamt 
of  him ;  and  when  again  shv  met  him, 
could  not  help  looking  conscious:  aocidei 
she  dropt  her  handkerchief,  he  picked  it 
and  when  he  spoke  with  civility,  how 
she  avoid  answering  him  ?     And  so  again 
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met,  and  again  they  walked,  and,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  who  had  a  right  to 
control  her,  Becky  Tatum  formed  an  intimacy 
with  a  good-looking  young  man  of  whom  she 
knew  nothing. 

From  an  elysium  of  stolen  interviews,  Becky 
was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  her  mother, 
who,  scarcely  sensible  when  she  reached  her, 
died  during  the  next  night;  and  though  it 
was  impossible  that  she  could  be  affectionately 
attached  to  her,  (as  some  more  homelj/  and 
happily  educated  children  are,)  still  she  had 
too  tnuch  natural  feeling  not  to  feel  deeply 
for  her  parent,  and  for  the  time  she  was  most 
affectionate  in  her  attentions  to  her  father. 

At  length  they  went  out  to  take  a  little 
walk  together  for  the  first  time.  They  met 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  with  dark  in- 
telligent eyes.  He  stood  before  them  :  Becky 
fiunted  dead  away ;  she  was  carried  home  by 
the  interesting  stranger,  and  her  father,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  wiping  his  face,  fol- 
lowed as  fast  as  he  could.  Becky  came  to  her** 
sdf,  and  introduced  the  charming  young  friend 
whose  society  had  beguiled  her  hours  when  at 
Miss  Perfect^s  academy. 

Mr.  Tatum  bowed  and  smiled,  and  unbut- 
toned his  waistcoat,  and  buttoned  it  again  4 
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but  the  very  tie\t  nioniiDg  he  nuule  i 
possible  inquiry,  and,  after  sll,  could  sscct- 
tain  nothing  satial'sctory  respecting  tlte  iiw 
tercsting  stranger. 

Mr.  Tatum  at  once  decided   that    it  would 
never   do.     "  Them   there  matches,'"  said  1 
"  ends  in  vant," 

"  It   may   be    so,  &ther,"    sai 
"  but  I  would  rather  w^come  want  with  1 
than  affluencL'  with  another;  in  your  prraence 
1  swear  to  be  true  to  him  !" — and  she  kept  I 
word  J 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  have  said  that  Becky  Tatum  swore  to 
prove  true  to  the  interesting  youth  with  dark 
eyes  who  flirted  with  her  when  she  was  a  su- 
perannuated member  of  Miss  Perfect's  school, 
and  who  carried  her  home  when  she  made 
a  point  of  fainting  on  Blackheath.  The  gentle 
reader  cannot  expect  us  to  pass  off  poor  David 
Dumps  as  a  handsome  and  insinuating  stranger : 
how  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  young 
lady^s  kind  attentions  to  him  P  Time  will 
show. 

The  first  months  of  mourning  over,  Mr. 
Tatum,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  wished  for 
change  of  scene ;  and  having  most  peremptorily 
impressed  upon  Rebecca's  mind  his  determi- 
nation never  to  receive  the  dark-eyed  stranger 
at  his  house,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Eme- 
rald, and  he  and  his  family  arrived  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer  in  twelve  hours,  at  the  trifling 
cost  of  five  shillings  each  person.  Rebecca 
knew  that  her  father^s  decisions,  once  formed. 
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were  irrevocable.     She  called  /dm   obodDMi 
Ac  called  liimself/irni. 

^Vl-  must  noif  return  to  our  berti  and  hi$ 

friend,   the    Pylades    and   Orestes   of  "s 

Hotel.  They  had  sat  together  the  customary 
penod  after  dinuer,  and  it  was  time  for 
Bflvid  to  go  forth  to  drink  tea  with  her 
whom  he  now  really  considered  as  his  intend- 
ed. George  Arden,  as  usual,  brought  bitn  lu* 
cloak  ;  and  though  it  was  realiy  sultry,  and 
I>avid  declared  that  he  could  not  endure  its 
weight,  he  insisted  on  putting  it  over  his 
shatilders  and  fastening  the  clas[)  nt  his  throst. 

"  And   won't    you    walk   with    me 
David. 

"  No." 

"  And  do  you  never  mean  to  stir  ot 
house  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Arden, — "  when 

"  To  be  sure,  you  have  not  the  indi 
/  have,"  said  David  with  a  knowing  look. 

"  It    is    nut    everybody    can   boast  of  vour 
attractions,"  repbed  Arden  with  a  sinile. 

Off  went  David,  perspiring  under  the  weij 
of  his  whitey-brown  Mackintonh  ;  and  want 
to  n)ake  a  small  purchase,  he  went  into  a 

"  V\'ill  you  be  M  obliging,"  said   he 
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choosiDg*  what  be  wanted,  ^*  as  to  take  care  of 
this  cloak  for  me  until  the  morning?  The 
evening  is  so  hot,  I  cannot  endure  it.''' 

The  civil  shopkeeper  of  course  readily  ab- 
sented, and  Mr.  Dumps  proceeded  to  the  r^ 
udence  of  Mr.  Tatum.  His  knock  was  no# 
well  known ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  admitted, 
than  Rebecca  came  forward,  as  usual,  to  take 
possession  of  his  cloak.  He  carried  none! 
She  seemed  amazed  at  his  temerity  in  braving 
the  evening  air  without  one ;  and  hearing  what 
he  had  done  with  it,  she  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  return  and  fetch  it.  Her  words,  her 
looks,  were  not  to  be  resisted,  and  David, 
prouder  than  ever,  walked  back  to  the  shop 
and  asked  for  his  cloak.  The  attentive  mar- 
chande  readily  produced  it ;  and  whilst  he  was 
placing  it  over  his  shoulders,  he  said, 

"  Take  care  you  do  not  lose  the  letter."*' 

«  What  letter  ?^ 

"  The  letter  which  you  have  pinned  to  your 
cloak : — here  it  is."'' 

"  The  letter !" 

David  took  it :  he  saw  it  was  addressed  to 
Miss  Tatum.  How  very  odd  !  How  came  it 
there  ?  what  could  it  mean  ?  He  turned  it  over 
and  over ;  it  was  not  sealed  :  he  opened  it  and 
read  it : — 
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"  Dearest  Rebecca. 

Once  more,  by  our  carrier  pigeoMf  I  evnii 
you  one  line  to  tell  you  how  dear  you  aiv— 
how  dear  you  must  ever  be  to  tne.  The  booby 
Dumps  has  no  suspidoo  of  our  plot,  bikI  I 
have  taken  gooil  care  that  your  father  >huuld 
not  see  me.  But  I  cannot  exiu  longer  tn 
this  state  of  suspense :  consent  to  olope  with 
me,  and  1  n-ill  uke  care  to  baffle  par»nH.  Pjqi 
your  reply  under  the  wing  of  OUT  g*Ul: 
believe  me  ever  your  devoted 

"  G.  A." 

David  did  not  faint:  he  folded  his  floalt 
more  closely  rountt  him,  and  putting  the  note 
into  his  breeches'  pocket,  he  walked  deli  berate)  r 
to  Mr.  Tatum's  house.  Again  he  knocked, 
and  again  Miss  Talum  was  ready  to  receive 
him.  He  silently  relinquished  the  cloak  to  the 
fair,  or  rather  unfair,  hands  which  had  so  oflcti 
taken  it  from  him,  and,  leaving  the  lady  in  thi- 
act  of  rummaging  in  every  fold  for  that  whicb  he 
knew  very  well  she  would  never  find,  he  walked 
into  the  room,  where,  as  usual,  Mr.  Tatum  was 
sitting  sipping  hot  toddy. 

*'  Sir,"  said  he    as  soon   as  he  was 
"  I  have  got  that  in  my  breeches'  pocket 
it  behoves  you  as  a  father  to  take  oognji 
of." 
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'*  What  do  you  me&ii  ?""  said  old  Tatum. 

*'  Look,  sir,"  cried  Dumps,  throwing  down 
the  note  t  '*  read,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  What  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?"  ex- 
claimed Tatum  after  reading  the  letter. 

"  It  means,  sir,"  replied  David,  "  that  every 
eveiUDg  I  have  brought  a  note  to  Mias  T^ 
turn  from  Mr,  George  Arden,  and  as  surely 
every  evening  I  have  carried  back  her  reply.** 

*'  The  deuce  you  have !"  cried  Tatum,  start- 
ing up.  "  You  dirty  contemptible  go-be- 
tween !  leave  my  house  instantly,  or,  by  Jove, 
1  HI  kick  you  out  of  it !" 

David  attempted  expostulation  ;  but  finding 
it  unavailing,  he  hurried  away,  snatching  up 
the  cloak,  which  no  one  now  attempted  to 
place  upon  his  shoulders.  He  hurried  to  the 
pier ;  he  paced  it  with  rapid  strides  for  an 
hour  and  more ;  and  then,  recollecting  himself, 
he  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  he  expected 
to  find  his  false  friend  waiting  to  take  from 
him  the  Mackintosh  which  had  already  cloaked 
to  many  interesting  communications.  But 
Miss  Tatum  had  already  found  means  to  ap- 
prise her  lover  of  what  had  passed ;  and  on 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Arden,  he  was  told  that  he 
had  retired  to  rest. 

David,  in  a  passion,  was  not  to  be  so  put 
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off,   and    knowing   George  Ardm's    room*  | 
liaslt-ned  to  il  aii<l  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  Arden. 

"  'Tis  I,  sir,"  said  David  :  *'  open  ihc  <lo< 

"  Come  in  the  morning,"  replied  ArcJcn. 

"  1  'm  determined  to  have  you  out  to-nij 


"  Indeed  !"  said  Arden,  opening  the  d 

"Oh!"   cried   David  watinienuUy ;  ' 
could  have  believed  it  !" 

"  You  will  not  waste  time,  if  yoo  plui 
name  your  friend." 

*'  Friend  !    never   talk  to  me  of  friemltl 
again." 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  what  I 
have  done,"  said  Arden  :  "you  say  yoii  intvnd 
calling  me  out," 

"  I  have  called  you  out  I"  cried  David. 

"  Have  called  me  out  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir:  and  now  that  you  are  i 
added  David,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  What  ?"  said  Arden. 

"Why,   I    can    only   say  you've   beha< 
exceedingly  disagreeably,  and  not  at  all  i 
expected ;"  and  ivith  this  he  left  bli  rival  \ 
his  repose. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Our  reader  will  have  ascertained  ere  this  that 
David  was  not  constitutionally  pugnacious: 
he  was  not,  however,  the  less  sensitive;  and 
though  he  retired  to  his  chamber  and  disrobed 
himself,  he  could  not  think  of  sleeping,  but, 
putting  on  a  large  and  warm  robe  de  chambrey 
he  sat  down  and  ruminated  on  what  had  passed. 
David's  heart  (there  or  thereabouts)  was  deeply 
lacerated.  He  had  been  led  into  a  love  affair, 
of  which  he  never  should  have  dreamt  bad  not 
the  false  pair  so  egregiously  deceived  him. 
And  yet,  were  they  not  a  faithful  pair  ?  had 
they  not  loved  each  other  long  ?  and  were  they 
not  in  despair  until  his  waterproof  Mackintosh 
inrtervened  to  prevent  their  tears  from  utterly 
washing  away  hope  ?  He  thought  of  this ; 
and  not  being  naturally  of  an  unforgiving  dis* 
position,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  ere  he  slept,  he 
ought  to  return  to  Mr.  Arden's  apartment  and 
exchange  forgiveness  with  him  before  he  slept 
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He  took  l)is  candle,  and  with  *  YtOtfiilDg  tl| 
liim  but  his  sliirt,  liis  slippers,  aod  ht! 
dressing-gown,  he  wandered  fbrlh  to  carrf 
olive  branch.  The  hotel  was  exceedingly  fufl) 
and  boots  or  ^hoes  were  deposited  on  tht 
sides  of  most  ()f  the  dooni,  ready  for  cle.inl 
in  the  morning.  On  went  David,  and  at  hoX 
he  reached  the  door  of  Arden's  apartmeat.  He 
knocked,  and  hearing  no  reply,  he  enlrred,  and 
saw  him  enjojnng  a  most  eomfortabltf  rvpose. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  David  to  himself:  "he 
cannot  have  a  bad  conscience,  or  he  muld  twrt 
sleep  so  sound  ;"  and,  sitting  down  on  the  brf- 
side  with  his  chamber- candle  in  his  hood,  he 
gave  Arden  a  nudge. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  cried  Arden,  starting'  up. 

"  'Tis  I,"  replied  he,  snivellitig  with  cmol 

"  I  could  not  sleep  without  coming  a|^ti 

say " 

"  You  abominable  son  of  a  P**®-digg;*l 
cried  Arden,  "if  I  catch  you  here  agnin.  I'll 
break  every  bone  in  your  body  :"  saying  which, 
be  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  the  bolster,  which 
extinguished  his  candle  and  sent  him  spmwl. 
ing  on  the  floor. 

David  did  not  wait  for  a  second  attack, 
rising  and  wrapping  his  gown  around  him, 
hastily  retreated ;  and,  closing  Arden's  door^ 
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found  himself  in  one  of  the  many  passages  of 
the  crowded  hotel,  and  in  total  darkness. 

His  first  thought  was  how  to  get  back  to 
his  own  room  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and 
having  spent  some  weeks  in  the  house,  he  could 
not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  attaining  that 
object. 

He  slowly  but  surely  felt  his  way  from  pass- 
age to  passage  ;  and  his  heart  bounded  within 
him  as  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door  which  he  knew  to  be  his  own.  He  entered 
as  silently  as  possible ;  and  having  thrown  aside 
his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  shivering  with 
cold  he  felt  his  way  to  the  bed,  and  turning 
down  the  clothes,  he  stepped  in,  and,  snuggling 
himself  up  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  Z,  he 
almost  immediately  fell  into  a  doze. 

But,  oh  !  brief  was  its  duration  ;  for  he  was 
soon  awoke  by  something  or  somebody  moving 
in  the  bed,  and  a  female  voice  endearingly  ad- 
dressed him  : 

"  William,  is  that  you,  my  dear  ?  I  didn't 
expect  you  this  hour  !" 

"  Good  Lord !"  cried  David  as  he  flew 
out  of  bed,  "  where  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
am  I  r 

"  Mercy  on  me !  it 's  not  his  voice !"  cried 
the  female  in  the  bed  ;  and  with  her  two  hands 
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she  tore  at  two  bell-ropcs,' — one  that  Tang  d 
stairs,  and  one  that  rang  up. 

The  ptrs])! ration  stood  oo  Dftvi'd'^  brow 
he  groped  about  the  room  ;  and  as  he  atunH 
bled  over  one  or  two  things  which  happened  to 
be  in  his  way,  the  screams  of  the  fenuile  givw 
louder,  and  the  bells  rang  more  violently. 

David  distinctly  heard  the  truntpling  of  feci 
ID  the  passage:  lights  gleami-d  tlirougb  the 
crevices  of  the  door, — it  flew  opoii,  and  the 
master  of  the  hotel  entered,  accompanied  by 
an  exceedingly  tall  and  stout  gentleman. 

"  A  man  in  his  shirt  in  my  Lady  BettyV 
apartment !"  said  tiie  big  man ;  and  rapidly 
advancing,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  David's  ha 
which  took  effect,  and  prostrated  him  on  ) 


"  And  pray  what  does  this  mean,  my  ladvfl 
said  the  pugiHstic  tall  man. 

"  How  should  I  know  I"  cried  she. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  aay  that  'twun't  an^ 
pointment,  may  I  ask?" 

Lady  Betly  made  no  reply;  but  her  Irj 
waiting-maid  most  volubly  answered  for  her. 

"  And  is  it  you  that  will  insult  your  v 
the  wife  of  your  bosom,  Mr.  O'Flaney  !  For 
shame,  sir !  She  went  to  her  bed,  and  she 
went  to  her  sleep,  aiy 
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getting  into  bed  Ir**-Oh  I  and  die  'U  never  get 
over  it  V*  And  the  maid  wept  and  screamed) 
while  Lady  Betty  O'Flaney  buried  her  head 
in  the  bedclothes. 

^I'U  kick  him  down  stairs  i*^  cried  Mr. 
OTlaney. 

^'  Mistook  the  room  i"  shrieked  David  in  the 
agony  of  his  fear. 

The  master  of  the  hotel,  dreading  that  mur«> 
der  would  be  committed,  now  interposed,  and^ 
pacifying  the  Irish  gentleman  with  assurances 
that  everything  should  be  cleared  up  in  the 
morning,  he  led  David  from  the  room. 

Many  of  the  inmates,  and  all  of  the  cham* 
bermaids,  were  assembled  in  the  passage  to 
witness  his  egress  from  the  scene  of  his  dia- 
comfiture ;  and  though  he  had  but  to  pass  to 
the  next  chamber,  which  was  his  own^  they 
were  none  of  them  likely  to  forget  him  in  bis 
short  white  shirt,  with  his  bleeding  forehead 
and  his  long  thin  legs. 


CHAPTER  X. 


We  hope  none  of  our  rtaden  have  *»eT  hrat 
preciselv  id  ci re um stance*  dmilir  to  tboK  in 
which  David  was  involved  m  inir  iMat  iJtaptCT-- 
Be  that  as  it  mav,  ""«  (bink  it  probshle  (fiM 
many,  if  not  all,  have,  on  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing subsequent  to  a  night  of  perilous  or  cr1»- 
mitous  adventure,  expetienccd  ibat  hesTtoefia 
of  heart — that  awful  deprewion  of  spirits  which 
make  the  sufferer  long  to  take  refuge  once  more 
in  unconscious  slumber. 

David's  slumbers,  however,  could  scarcely 
l>e  called  unconscious  :  be  had  s  perpMo^ 
nightmare,  which  assumed  various  alarmiiig 
shapes.  First,  it  was  Miss  Tatum  stnothenng 
him  and  his  affections  with  a  large  shcvi  of 
whitej'-brown  paper!  then  it  assumed  ih« 
form  of  George  Ardtn,  with  dark  eyes  and  a 
fiend-like  smile;  and  then  it  changed  to  fat 
Lady  Betty  O'Flaney,  who,  to  his  horror  and 
consternation,  lay  down  cold  and  motionlew  bv 
his  side ! 
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But  these  were  the  visions  of  the  night,  to 
pass  away  with  the  darkness :  nothing  peculiar 
had  happened  to  him — it  was  all  a  dream  ! 
So  thought  David  as  he  turned  on  his  pillow ; 
but,  alas  !  in  moving  he  pressed  upon  that  part 
of  his  head  which  had  been  bruised  by  the 
clenched  fist  of  Mr.  O'Flaney,  and,  starting  up 
in  bed,  he  roused  himself  to  a  thorough  and 
humiliating  consciousness  of  all  that  had  passed. 
But  this  was  not  all : — the  future, — all  that 
might  result  from  the  occurrences  of  yesterday, 
-^rose  in  vivid  colours  to  his  imagination.  As 
to  Becky  Tatum,  he  did  not  value  her  a  brass 
coffin  nail;  nor  did  the  iniquity  of  his  false 
friend  Oeorge  Arden  press  upon  his  spirit. 
But  the  husband  of  the  lady  whose  couch  of 
slumber  he  had  so  unceremoniously  invaded ! 
what  was  he  to  expect  in  that  quarter  ?  He 
shuddered  as  he  asked  himself  the  question, 
and  with  a  sensation  of  sickness  he  lay  back 
and  buried  himself  in  the  clothes.  Happy 
would  he  have  been  at  that  moment  to  have 
buried  his  own  body  six  feet  deep  in  the  clay 
of  the  churchyard  opposite  Burying-ground 
Buildings,  Paddington  Road,  for  he  heard  a 
lood  knock  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 

^'  Gome  in,''  faintly  ejaculated  David. 
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The  master  of  the  hotel  entered  Willi  a 
Icmn  look  of  angry  and  indigncnl  reproof. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  lie.  "  I  hope  you  hare  suffid- 
eiitly  recovered  from  the  cfftcl*  of  your  lut 
night's  (lebaucli  to  compruhciitl  what  I  have  to 
say." 

"  Last  night's  debauch  !** 

"  Nothing  but  beastly  iotoxicatiun  couU< 
count  for  your  conduct;    aod  ttolhing 
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*'  Intoxication,  sir  !  it 's  false" 

"  Then  your  conduct  to  u  lady   of  qi 
was  the  mure  inexcusable:  you  hairc  brought 
disgrace  on  my  house,  and  as  sooD  as  you  bavr 
jjaid  the  bill  1  desire  you  to  leave  it.' 

"  Certainly i*^  said  David,  flattmng  titmM.-if 
that  mine  host  had  nothing  more  to  aay.  B^j 
lie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  delusion. 

*'  At  present,  however,  1  couie  ( 
Mr.  O'FIaney." 

"  Mr.  who  ?"  said  David. 

"The  Irish  gt-ntlcnian  whose  wife's  uhi 

"  Go  on,"  gasped  David,  not  wishing  to  Itear 
bis  misdemeanours  again  detailed, 

"  Well,  sir,  Mr.  O'FIaney  hae  sent  hii 
to  you." 

'*  No — has  he  !"  cried  David,  cbeeriog  u] 
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be  wa8  totally  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of 
society  on  occasions  like  the  present.  "  Where 
is  the  gentleman's  fiiend  ?*^ 

*•  In  the  ooflFee-room.*' 

**  Dear  me  f*  exclaimed  David,  complacently 
putting  on  one  of  his  stockings ;  ^^  so  he  has 
sent  his  friend  to  me !  Well,  now,  that  is  just 
the  way  a  little  mistake  ought  to  be  treated, 
and  I  ^11  talk  it  over  in  a  friendly  way  the  mo- 
ment I  'm  dressed." 

**  Shall  I  tell  the  captain  you  will  receive 
him  ?*^  inquired  the  hotel-keeper,  not  at  all 
comprehending  what  David  was  talking  about. 

*^0h,  certainly;  if  he^s  pressed  for  time, 
admit  him  ;^  and  while  the  host  descended  to 
summon  Captain  Kilkenny,  he  arranged  him- 
self in  a  sedentary  posture  in  his  bed. 

At  all  large  watering-places  we  are  sure  to 
find  plenty  of  amateurs  of  friendship  under  hoS" 
tile  circumstances  ;  a  "  society  of  *  Friends^  " 
eager  to  be  called  in  when  other  people  are  called 
out ;  full  of  fussy  excitement  the  moment  they 
hear  of  a  duel,  and  fearful  only  that  on  account 
of  unavoidable  delay,  blood  may  be  spilt,  or 
matters  accommodated',  without  their  agency  and 
intervention.  But  Captain  Kilkenny  was  no 
such  man;  and  when  applied  to  by  his  Irish 
friend  Mr.  O'Flaney  to  demand  of  David  an  ex" 
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planation  of  his  haviog  so  very  iiD< 
availed  himEelf  of  his  absence  to  take  f 
of  his  half  of  the  bed  in  which  bis  i 
was  already  slumbering  in  tttr  moiety,  b*  re- 
presented at  once  the  improbability,  under  all 
circumstanL-es  that  the  invasion  eould  have 
been  intentional ;  and  knowing  the  peaceful 
and  unobtrusive  David  by  sight,  he  now  came 
to  him  fully  prepared  to  hear  the  sort  of  expla- 
nation  which  the  culprit  was  about  to  give. 

"  Mr.  Dumps,"  said  he,  hardly  able  to  keep 
his  countenance  when  he  beheld  the  in^an- 
choly  object  before  him,  "  this  is  really  a  most 
awkward  business ;  1  am  acting  for  my  estetm^ 
friend  Mr.  O'Flaney,  hut  I  trust  you  will  look 
upon  me  as  a  person  inclined  to  regard  vou 
with  due  consideration-" 

David  hstened  in  silence,  and,  looking  at  his 
martial  figure,  curled  his  legs  up  under  him 
in  the  bed. 

"  I  will  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  allusion 
to  Lady  Betty,  whose  personal  attractions  mar 
perhaps  have  bewildered  you." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  not  a  bit !"  replied  David, 

"  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  you  the 
line  of  conduct  you  are  to  pursue.  1  aball  ex- 
pect to  see  your  friend :  it  is  unneceMsry  to 
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mention  that  I  am  Mr.  O'Flanejr's  friend  on 
the  occasion.**^ 

^'  Well,  and  a  fidend  is  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day,  and  I  quite  ootton  to  you  after 
what  you  've  said.  You  are  a  good  creature, 
I  aee ;  and  if  you  'd  just  be  my  fidend  too,  and 
step  down  to  the  O'Flaneys,  and  tell  them, 
with  my  kind  compliments—'^^ 

<<  Compliments  \P  exclaimed  the  captain,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  his  laughter. 

**  Oh,  don't  laugh :  say  I  mistook  the  room. 
And  upon  my  life  it  ^s  true ;  for  as  to  Lady 
Betty  and  her  attractions,  I  give  you  my  word 
I  never  set  eyes  upon  her  until  I  saw  her  sit* 
ting  up  in  the  bed  last  night.^ 

Kilkenny,  instead  of  checking  his  risibility, 
now  leant  against  the  door  of  the  apartment 
convulsed  with  laughter;  and  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  address  a  few  intelligible  words 
to  David,  he  left  him  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
plaining to  his  friends  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  premeditated  impropriety. 

David  was  not  long  preparing  for  his  public 
appearance,  and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
alarm  he  descended  the  staircase.  All  the  house- 
maids were  collected,  and  gave  him  knowing 
winks  and  smiles  as  he  passed;  but  he  only 
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felt  the  more  annoyed,  and  proceeded  to  t 
coffee-room  in  utter  desperation. 

Captain  Kilkenny  had  already  represented 
to  his  principal,  David's  niaoner  of  meeting 
the  accusation. 

The  host  and  hi3  bill  were,  therefore,  the 
worst  evils  which  he  bad  at  tbe  momeDt  to 
encounter;  and  having  paid  bU  way,  most 
readily  did  he  walk  forth  from  tbe  hotel  i 
go  in  search  of  private  lodgings. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Datid  Dumps  had  scarcely  left  the  hotel, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  George  Arden, 
who  rushed  after  him,  seized  his  arm,  and 
putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  uenud 
to  blubber  like  a  child.  The  pacific  David, 
who  was  at  that  very  moment  enveloped  in 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  whiley-hrown  Mackin- 
tosh, endeavoured  to  shake  him  off,  saying, 
"  Sir,  I  've  found  you  out ;  I  want  no  more 
acquaintance  with  you.'' 

"  I  know,"  sobbed  George, — '*  I  know  too 
well  the  shameful  duplicity  of  my  conduct. 
But  having  behaved  unkindly  to  you,  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  snatch  you  from  the  fatal 
and  fathomless  gulf  which  is  now  yawning 
at  your  feel." 

David  started  back  three  paces,  looked  at 
the  ground,  took  a  long  breath,  and  said, 

"  Sir,  there's  no  gulf  whatsoever  at  my 
feet:  and  if  there  were,  it's  my  belief  you'd 
give  me  a  push  to  send  tne  forward,  rather 
than  pull  at  my  skirts  to  save  me." 
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*'  It  is  natural  you  should  think  so:  bat, 
nevertheless,  listen  to  me,  and  follow  my  ad- 
vice." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear,"  said  David. 

"  They  are  thirsting  for  yOur  blood  at  the 
hotel." 

"  Don't  say  bo  I     Who  do  yo»  mean  ?" 

"  The  Irish  hushand  of  that  much-injured 
lady," 

"  Much-injured  lady  !  ■      " 

"  Don't  interrupt  me.  Mr.  O'Flaoey  is  de- 
termined to  have  a.  shot  at  you ;  and  Captain 
Kilkenny——" 

"  Don't  mention  Captain  Kilkaiay  !"  said 
David,  shuddering,  and  looking  anxiously 
around. 

"  There  is  a  way  to  save  you  yet." 

"  Name  it." 

"  Come  at  once  with  me  to  the  Column 
(the  Boulogne  Chalk  Farm):  w«  have  be«n 
already  suiters  to  the  same  lady,  and  I  have 
pistols  in  my  pocket." 

"  And  what  the  devil  difference  does  it 
make  to  me,  whether  1  am  shot  at  by  you,  or 
by  them  Irishmen  ?"  ^^^h 

"  One  material  difierence,"  said  Ardea  :  ^^^| 
pistols  are  loaded  only  with  powder."  ^^^| 

"  A    great    advantage,    certainly,"    replied 
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Dumps. — **  Well,  then,  let  me  consider.  You 
mean  to  say,  if  I  fight,  or  seem  to  fight  a  duel 
with  you,  you  think  I  shanH  have  to  meet  the 
others  in  earnest  ?'' 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Oh,  well :  but  then  what  is  your  object  ?^ 

"  You'^ll  be  my  object  presently,  of  course/ 

"  Nonsense!  don't  jest,''  said  David.  "  Why 
do  you  take  all  this  trouble  ?  for  I  know  you 
would  not  do  it  if  you  had  not  some  end  to 
gain." 

**  Reparation  for  the  injuries  I. have  already 
inflicted  on  you." 

*^  Indeed  !"  said  Dumps  in  an  incredulous 
tone. 

"  Yes,  believe  me,"  replied  George.  "  But 
come,  we  have  still  some  way  to  go."  And  he 
hurried  his  passive  companion  up  a  little  ro- 
mantic path  which  leads  from  the  end  of  the 
Rue  du  Canal  Tantilleries,  towards  the  Column; 
a  charming  walk  in  summer,  when  the  grass 
is  green,  and  a  bright  rapid  rill  as  clear  as 
crystal  bounds  along  close  to  your  feet.  But 
David  noticed  none  of  its  beauties,  as  he  hur- 
ried on  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Arden.  At  length 
they  reached  some  open  ground  close  to  the 
beautiful  Column,  which  was  commenced  by 
Napoleon,  when  his  troops  were  in  arras  on 
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the  heights,  and  the   i 
by  the  British  fleet, 

"  Now,"  said  Arden,  lookiog  rouDd  on  erery 
side,  "  we  are  arrived  at  the  proper  place :  but 
its  we  have  no  seconds,  we  must  avoid  killing 
one  another,  as  it  might  be  misinterpreted 
murder." 

"  What  horrid  thoujrhls  you  have!"  cried 
David. 

"  There,  stand  you  there,"  B^d  Arden,  "and 
I  will  now  take  my  position  ;"  and  he  deli' 
berately  walked  away. 

"  I  see  people  coming  this  way,"  said  David. 

"  1  expected  as  much,"  replied  Ardeu  coolly. 
"  Two  families  at  least  are  ere  (his  aware  of 
our  hostile  meeting,  and  some  one  will  doubt- 
less arrive  in  time  to  carry  away  the  body." 

"  The  body  !"  exclaimed  David,  dropping 
the  pistol  which  Arden  had  placed  io  hi« 
hand. 

"  To  be  sure ;  what  can  they  expect  but  omr  | 
body,  or  more  ?" 

"  Well ;  but  you  Ve  quite  sure " 

"Hush!"   exclaimed   Arden;   "there** 
time  to  be  lost :  yciu  fire  at  me  first." 

"  Fire  first !"  said  David,  to  whom  kilHng- 
a  man  was  almost  equivalent  to  being  killed; 
"  Are  you  perfectly  certain  that  thei 
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danger — no  bullet,  no  shot,  nothing  but  pow- 
der r 

"  Fire  ^  said  Arden  solemnly :  "  and  re- 
member, if  you  do  not  accede  to  this  bloodless 
encounter,  you  will  be  fired  at  in  earnest  by 
Mr.  O^Maney.'' 

^^  Good  gracious  !^  said  David,  trembling 
all  over ;  "  how  do  you  do  it  ?  I  suppose  I  'm 
to  pull  the  trigger.  Mercy  on  me !  I  'm  goirfg 
to  pull — ^look  another  way  !" 

The  pistol  went  off.  David  staggered  back 
several  paces :  he  heard  a  loud  shrill  scream ; 
he  looked  towards  the  spot  where  George  Ar- 
den had  so  lately  stood  in  the  bloom  of  health 
and  beauty; — Heavens!  could  he  believe  his 
eyes !  his  opponent  lay  covered  with  blood, 
and  supported  in  the  arms  of  Rebecca  Tatum, 
who  uttered  loud  and  piercing  cries.  David» 
more  dead  than  alive,  ran  towards  them,  and 
falling  on  his  knees,  assisted  in  raising  the 
fallen  youth.  At  that  moment  Captain  Kil- 
kenny galloped  to  the  spot,  his  horse  in  a 
foam,  and  himself  in  a  fearful  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

^*  How  is  this  r  said  he ;  ^*  a  duel,  without 
seconds !  Rash  men,  why  did  you  not  confide 
in  me  ? — How  are  you,  sir  P*^ 

^*  Life  is  ebbing  fast,"  said  Arden  faintly. 

E  5 
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"  Oh  r    cried    Rebecca,    **  Itill    the    i 
derer !" 

"  That  means  me!"  exclaimed  David  mth 
a  voice  of  anguieh. 

"  Save  him,"  Gaid  Arden :  *'  he  haa  beluived 
like  a  man— nobly,  bravely.  Two  shots  bad 
we  already  exchanged  j  he  never  fliocbed.  Ob, 
sir,  if  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  save  him  P 

"  A  man  of  honour  !"  exclaimed  KUknuiy  i 
"  do  you  mean  to  doubt  it  ?* 

Arden  pointed  to  the  crimsoD  tide  wbid 
now  literally  overflowed  his  garments. 

"  True,"  said  Kilkenny  ;  "  you  're  in  do 
condition  to  eat  your  words,  nor  anything 
else :  you  wish  me  to  save  (his  pereoD ;  and 
you  say  he  has  behaved  bravely." 

"  An  Alexander,  an  Agamemnon !"  said  Ar- 
den. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  do  know  a  way  to  aare 
him  :  for  I  've  a  friend  at  anchor  in  the  offing 
in  his  yacht  ;  and  if  I  can  get  him  on  board,  all 
will  be  well.  But  then,  if  I  go  with  him,  what 
will  become  of  you  ?" 

"  I  feel  somewhat  revived,"  murmured  Ar- 
den, after  taking  a  sup  out  of  a  little  brandy- 
bottle  ;  "  and  living  or  dying  I  am  happy  with 
this  lady." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see,"  said  Kilkenny  aa  Ardea 
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threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  too  willing 
Becky.     **  And  now,  you,  sir,  get  up  behind 


me. 

He  jumped  upon  his  prancing  steed ;  and 
when  seated,  he  leant  down,  and  seizing  David 
by  the  collar,  he  soon^  placed  him  on  the  horse 
behind  him ;  and  away  they  went,  regardless 
of  road  or  path,  towards  the  sands ;  David,  in 
his  unaccustomed  position,  suffering  very  severe 
bodily  pain,  and  yet  now  and  then  venturing 
to  turn  his  head  towards  the  fatal  field,  where 
he  could  still  distinguish  the  bleeding  body  of 
Arden,  supported  by  the  fragile  frame  of  the 
susceptible  Rebecca. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


It  was  no  easy  matter  to  convey  Mr.  Dumpa 
under  existinfr  ciroumstaDcea  from  the  shorn 
of  France  to  tlie  deck  of  tbe  yacht  Watrr- 
wagtail ;  but  Captain  Kilkenny  was  full  of 
expedients;  and,  before  evening,  Davitl,  e 
velopecl  in  his  Mackintosh,  was  tossing  about 
in  an  open  boat,  and  in  due  course  of  ttme 
was  hoisted  into  the  larger  and  safer  vessel. 

Captain  Kilkenny  had  not  thought  it 
tessary  to  enlighten  Mr.  Cockle,  the  owner  of 
the  yacht,  respecting  David''s  adventures  and 
difficulties:  he  merely  introduced  him  as  »- 
gentleman  in  a  bad  state  of  health  wbo' 
was  recommended  a  cruise ; — and  certainly  fa 
looked  sufficiently  ill  to  verify  the  caplainV 
words. 

Somebody  has  somewhere  very  sensibly  iv. 
marked,  "  that  men  are  never  ridiculous  for^ 
not  possessing  any  particular  accomplish  meats, 
it  is  the  endeavour  to  seem  what  they  aim 
not  which  justly   exposes   them  to   ridieul 
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No  one  ever  learned  from  experience  the  truth 
of  this  anxiom  more  thoroughly  than  Mr- 
Cockle. 

His  father  was  a  respectable  professional 
gentleman,  who  resided  in  an  inland  county ; 
and  being  a  younger  son,  his  allowance  was 
small,  and  his  expectations  not  great.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  affections  of  a  young  lady 
of  very,  large  fortune.  She  was  of  age  and 
under  no  control ;  they  were  very  shortly  mar- 
ried, and,  after  the  customary  elegant  dijeHni 
a  la  Jburchette,  they  set  off  in  a  travelling- 
carriage  and  four,  to  spend  their  hoaeyrooon 
at  Brighton. 

Mrs.  Cockle  had  been  educated  at  a  fashion- 
able boarding-school  near  the  metropolis,  and 
she  had  acquired  notions  of  fashion  and  style 
that  were  perfectly  astonishing  to  her  less  so- 
phisticated husband. 

When  the  residents  of  an  inland  county  first 
look  upon  the  sea,  the  event  becomes  an  era 
in  their  existence.  Beautiful  was  the  day  of 
their  arrival  in  Brighton :  the  vast  deep  lay 
before  them,  radiant  with  sunbeams,  and  so 
calm  that  the  pretty  little  pleasure-boats  seem- 
ed to  slumber  in  its  bosom. 

Said  Mrs.  Cockle  to  her  spouse  one  day, 
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"  My  dear,  I  love  the  bm:  let  us  take  a 
rine  mansion." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Cockle  :  •*  whatever 
you  wish,  my  love." 

"  And,"  added  the  brid«,  "  you  tniutt  be- 
come a  memlwr  of  the  Yacht  Club:  there's 
nothing  so  stylish  as  a  yacht," 

When  a  wife  who  has  enriched  «  huabond 
proposes  agreeable  ways  of  spending  her  own 
money,  where  is  the  man  who  couH  refuae 
her  ?  Cockle  had  seldom  put  hit  foot  ui  a 
boat,  and  therefore  could  not  flatter  himself 
that  he  was  quite  dt  to  undertake  the  maoogo- 
ment  of  a  large  vessel.  "  But,"  lhouf{bt  be, 
"  the  sea  looks  a  mighty  agreeable  suushiuv 
place,  and  by  the  end  of  the  srason  I  dare  mv 
I  shall  be  as  good  and  prttctical  a  seaman  aa 
any  in  the  club." 

So  from  Brighton  they  proceeded  to  Pt 
mouth,   and  from  Portsmouth  to  Cotres, 
head-quarters  of   the   aMociation  of  amateor 
nautical  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Cockle  had  a  cousin,  a  Mr.  Lorimer 
Loraax,  an  exquisite  of  a  certain  ttge.  He 
was  charmed  to  hear  of  Cockle's  seafaring  pn>. 
pensities,  readily  offered  to  introtluce  him  to 
the  commodore,  and  declared  that  a  very  ex- 
cellent first-rate  yacht  wu  to  be  h^,  the 
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perty  of  a  young  gentleman  who  could  no 
longer  contrive  to  keep  t^  (or  himself)  afloat. 

Mr.  Cockle's  arrangements  were  soon  made ; 
he  became  master  and  commander  of  the  cut- 
ter "  Water-wagtail,*  of  three  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
parade  in  a  straw  hat,  a  blue  check  shirt, 
large  rough  blue  trousers,  and  a  sailor's  jacket 
ornamented  with  the  button  of  the  club. 

When  entering  on  a  new  pursuit,  he  would 
have  liked  to  settle  down  calmly  and  gradually 
into  the  habits  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
unaccustomed:  he  would  have  liked  to  feel 
his  way,  as  it  were,  like  a  cat  on  a  wet  floor, 
putting  out  first  one  paw,  and  then  the  other, 
ere  he  too  rashly  ventured  from  dry  land. 
He  would  have  preferred  remaining  at  anchor 
for  the  first  month  or  so ;  and,  indeed,  had  it 
been  possible  to  draw  up  the  *^  Water- wagtail  ^^ 
high  and  dry  upon  the  beach,  he  would  have 
deemed  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  But 
friends  are  always  injudicious,  and  he  had 
unfortunately  enlisted  at  an  unlucky  moment. 
The  whole  squadron  was  on  the  eve  of  depar* 
ture  for  Cherbourg,  and  Cockle  was  congra- 
tulated on  having  joined  them  when  an  op- 
portunity offered  for  at  once  enjoying  a  de- 
lightful voyage,  visiting  a  French  port^  and 
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tuoking  at  a  French  king  and  alt  the 
family.  A  little  qualm  came  over  Mr.  Cockle 
as  hv  listened  ta  the  enumeration  t»f  all  thexc 
promised  joys :  but  Mrs.  Ciicklr  was  in  aa 
ecstasy,  and  her  cousin,  Mr.  Iiorimer  Lomax, 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  ihem.  They  were 
to  put  to  sea  the  next  day,  and  were  thererorc 
in  no  small  bustle  making  prepanilion&. 

"  The  dawn  was  OTe^ca^l,  the  moniing 
lowered  ;"  and  when  Mr.  Cockle  looked  out  of 
his  window,  and  saw  the  clouds  and  licard 
the  wind  whistle,  he  at  once  decided  tlint  there 
eoiild  be  no  embarkation  that  day.  But  he 
was  no  longer  his  own  master;  everybody  but 
liiniself  seemed  to  exult  in  what  they  wvre 
pleased  to  call  "  the  fairness  of  the  wind :~ 
lo  him  it  sounded  very  foul;  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  sea  and  saw  B  quantity  of  what 
landsmen  call  "  ivhite  horus"  he  felt  as  if 
something  had  disagreed  with  him,  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  supplication  to  a  "  Orolher  tailor" 
who  stood  near,  "  Of  course  wc  ihall  not  sail 
to-day  ?" 

"  Not  sail !"  he  replied :  "  to  be  sure  we 
shall;  this  is  just  the  very  breeze  we  wanted." 

It  was  now  too  laie  lo  retreat.  He  had  beard 
something  about  orders  from  the  commodore 
about  the  time  and  order  of  soiUog^ 
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exact  place  allotted  to  the  "  Water-wagtafl :" 
but  of  all  this  he  knew  nothing ;  his  people  on 
board  hud  the  management  of  the  vessel — and 
unfortunately  of  himself  also,  and  nov  came' 
the  moment  for  going  on  board. 

It  realty  blew  hard,  not  in  Cockle^s  esti- 
mation alone,  for  it  had  done  that  all  day; 
but  the  people  about  him  cast  ominous  looks 
at  the  skies,  and  seemed  to  his  nervously  ex- 
cited imagination  to  consider  them  doomed 
creatures.  When  they  got  to  the  steps  in 
fVont  of  the  club-bouse,  they  found  the  little 
boat  which  was  to  convey  them  to  "  the  Wa- 
ter-wagtaiP'  tossing  about  like  a  mad  thing 
— now  up,  now  down,  and  the  water  splashing 
over  her. 

"  It's  a  tempting  of  Providence  to  think  of 
getting  into  her,"  said  Cockle;  and  his  wife, 
clinging  to  his  arm,  said,  *'  Had  we  not  better 
go  back?" 

But  Mr.  Lorimer  Lomax,  though  no  sailor 
himself,  seemed  desperately  bent  on  destruc- 
tion to  all  the  family.  He  and  the  boatmen 
hurried  them  into  the  boat,  and  enveloped 
them  in  cloaks.  Away  they  went ;  the  shore 
receded,  and  the  happy  people  walking  on  the 
promenade  grew  less  and  less;  and  Cockle 
longed  to  tread  the  deck  of  bis  newly>purchased 
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vacht,  thinking  tliat  of  two  evils  the  big  ^op 
would  be  better  than  the  diuiinuttve  punL 
They  got  into  fearfully  rough  water ;  a  straog 
current  uf  the  tide  met  the  wind — so  somebody 
said,  and  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  anything 
but  amicable.  Mrs.  Cockle  screaoaed  and  leant 
on  her  husband  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Loniax  pinched  his  ann  black  and  blue. 

"  Luff,  lufF!*^  said  the  man  who  steer^  the 
boat ;  and  thinking  that  he  looked  at  him, 
and  that  very  probably  their  safety  depended 
on  his  instantly  doing  some  incomprebeDsible 
thing,  Cockle  shouted  in  reply, 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  do  you  mean 
by  'luff' .'  Mary,  my  dear,  luff  if  you  pWase: 
Lomax,  do  lufFif  you  happen  to  know  how." 

The  steersman  gave  a  grim  smile,  and  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Cockle,  said,  "  Trim  the  boat  if 
you  please,  ma'am.'" 

"  Mary,"  ejaculated  Cockle,  "  the  man  speaks 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  she. 

"Trim  the  boat,  ma'am." 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  she  don't  know  bow. 
Cockle.     "  He  talks  as  coolly  as  if  he  wani 
her  to  trim  a  bonnet  !*' 

"  Sit, — there,"  said  the  sailor,  pointing 
place 
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And,  thankful  that  at  last  he  spoke  intel- 
ligibly, Cockle  took  Mrs.  C.  by  the  shoulders 
and  placed  her  in  the  identical  spot. 

"  There 's    your  yacht,**    said    the  sailor : 

they  11  soon  bear  down  upon  us.*" 

Down  upon  us  r  cried  Ck)ckle,  looking  at 
the  great  black  body  that  came  nearer  and 
nearer  every  moment.  **  Oh,  how  shocking  to 
be  run  over  by  one's  own  Water-wagtail  P 

A  rope  was  thrown  to  them  which  hit  Cockle 
in  the  right  eye  and  blinded  him ;  the  boat 
bumped  against  the  side  of  the  yacht,  and  he 
lay  prostrate  on  the  flat  of  his  back.  His  wife 
fainted,  and  was  borne  up  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility ;  and  he  followed,  holding  two  slip- 
pery ropes,  and  with  difficulty  keeping  his  feet 
upon  what  he  was  afterwards  told  was  the 
accommodation  ladder: — a  pretty  accommado' 
tion  truly ! 

He  stood  upon  his  own  deck,  he  leant  against 
his  own  mast,  and  his  own  sailors  pushed  him 
about  and  seemed  to  consider  him  in  the  way. 
His  legs  lost  all  strength ;  he  sank  upon  a  seat ; 
his  head  dangled  over  the  side  of  the  vessel ; — 
he  was  sea-sick  !  All  fears  left  him,  and  with 
them  all  natural  affections.  He  cared  not 
three  straws  about  his  inestimable  wife;  he 
cared  not  for  his  guest,  her  cousin ;  he  gave  no 
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orders,  he  knew  nothing  that  was  going-  aa\ 

He  was  conscious  the  weather  w»s  gating 
worse  and  worse  ;  but  he  wns  gvtting  wortf' 
and  worse  himseir, — and  what  is  weather  to 
a  dying  man  r 

He  knew  nothing  aboiii  the  commodore, 
thing  about  the  squadron.  All  night  he  l^ 
un  his  berth  in  the  cabin,  opposite  to  his  wife, 
who  lay  upon  hers  ^  and,  tlieir  beds  b^ng  oA' 
something  like  shelves  let  into  the  wall,  be 
thought  of  bodies  in  a  mausoleum. 

One  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling  cast 
on  them  a  melancholy  light.  Oh  !  bow  it 
swang  to  and  fro !— and  the  chairs,  how  thej 
tumbled  about  !  And  then  the  horrid  c)aniour 
of  shouting  men,  and  flapping  sails,  and  creaks 
ing  masts,  and  howling  winds,  and  ruahinj^ 
waters  I 

Now  don't  laugh  at  us,  dear,  incstimabll^ 
Captain  Marryat,  should  you  ever  be  tempted 
lo  skim  these  pages:  we  know  nothing  about 
the  ocean  and  the  big  ships,  and  for  that  ver^' 
reason  have  we  for  once  ventured  into  deep 
water.  We,  as  landsmen,  have  yachtetl,  and 
have  suffered;  and  we  just  venture  to  tell  of 
that  which  we  have  seen.  Verily  wc  are  ii 
debted  to  you  for  many  a  hearty  laugh,  at 
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many  an  hour^s  amusement ;  and,  in  place  or 
out  of  place,  we  venture  to  offer  you  our  little 
note  of  admiration. 

One  of  the  sailors  came  down  into  the  cabin 
occasionally,  and  gave  Mr.  Cockle  brandy, 
which  he  passively  swallowed :  and  then  brandy 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Cockle ;  and  he  had  just 
sense  enough  left  to  observe  that  she  drank  it 
passively  too. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  ?'''*  once  said  Cockle. 

"  Hope,  sir !  what  d  'ye  mean  by  hope  ?'" 

"  Ah  I  you  may  well  say  that !'' 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  then  Cockle  added, 

"  I  trust  we  're  near  land  ?*' 

^^  We  must  keep  clear  of  land :  land  is  the 
worst  place  we  could  see  on  such  a  night  as 
this.'' 

How  people  may  be  mistaken  !  Land  was 
what  Cockle  had  been  longing  for  ! 

•*  Could  we  not  go  on  shore  ?"  he  inquired. 

**  If  we  don't  keep  a  good  look-out,  we  shall 
go  on  shore,"  said  the  sailor. 

«  Well  ?"  asked  Cockle. 

^^And  in  ten  minutes  the  Water-wagtail 
would  go  to  pieces,  and  every  soul  on  board 
perish.*' 

Cockle  groaned,  and  so  did  Mrs.  C. ;  and  they 


beard  «  reepaueive  groan  from  LoriniFr  l^mn, 
whoae  body  had  been  laid  out  in  a  sort  of  doiei 
which  termed  many  purposes. 

We  will  no  longer  dwell  upon  tbeir  prewni 
situation.  After  beating  about  for  two  dan 
and  two  nights,  the  wind  contioued  stnmi; 
against  them,  and  at  Cockle'e  earnest  entmUy, 
rather  than  in  obedience  to  his  coidiiimk],  tfan 
made  Boulogne  harbour,  where  tbey  mnained 
fuur-and-twenty  hours ;  and  then,  the  weatlicT 
having  tranquillised  a  little,  they  put  to  sea 
again,  and,  having  picked  up  Mr.  Dumps  in 
the  ofling,  the  Waler-wogtail  proceeded  on  her 
course  towards  Cherbourg. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Daily  experience  proves  that  sea-sickness, 
however  distressing  it  may  be  for  the  time  to 
the  poor  body,  leaves  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  mind.  People  go  on  shore,  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  enjoy  themselves ;  and  then,  forget- 
ting all  they  suffered  on  board  the  vessel,  they 
go  voluntarily  and  put  their  feet  in  it  again. 
Thus  it  was  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cockle,  and 
Mr.  Lorimer  Lomax  :  a  few  hours  on  land  had 
driven  from  their  recollection  the  ups  and 
downs  of  a  seafaring  life;  and  though  when 
poor  David  was  picked  up  from  his  open  boat 
in  a  state  almost  reaching  death,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cockle  were  already  beginning  to  feel  odd,  Mr. 
Lomax's  health  seemed  entirely  re-established, 
and  he  was  able  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
Water-wagtail,  and  give  the  new-comer  a  civil 
reception. 

David  both  in  body  and  mind  seemed  to 
Buffer  a  total  prostration  of  strength ;  he  looked 
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tied  bj  his  manner ;  *'  but  you  do  nerertbdeM 
betray  tymptomi  of  illness.     Tb«  blood " 

**  Blood  1"  murmured  David,  hastily  glancing 
at  hia  hands. 

"  The  blood  has  left  your  cheeks,*  proceeded 
Lomax,  "  and  your  best  weapon  against  the 
enemy — nay,  don't  stare  so ! — your  best  wea- 
pon, I  say,  will  be  a  little  glass  of  brandy  !" 

"  Give  it  me,'"  said  David ;  "  I  do  indeed 
require  it  f  and  be  grasped  the  proffered  cor- 
dial with  a  trembling  hand. 

Mr.  Lorimer  Lomax,  though  no  longer 
youn^  still  retained  the  remaint  of  much  ap- 
pertaining to  lifers  spring-time.  He  bad  the 
remains  of  a  good  figure,  a  good  face,  and  good 
spirits,  and  also  the  remains  of  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  voice.  At  fifty  or  thereabouts  he  still 
suspended  his  guitar  by  a  pink  silk  riband 
over  his  shoulder,  and  he  still  found  young 
and  pretty  girls  ready  to  listen  to  his  songs  and 
their  accompaniment.  Unfortunately  there 
were  no  pretty  girls  on  board  the  Water-wag- 
tail ;  but  Lorimer  produced  his  guitar,  and, 
glancing  round  at  his  small  hut  select  audience, 
(as  they  always  say  at  a  country  theatre, 
where  there  are  not  enough  people  present 
to  pay  for  the  candles,)  he  struck  a  few  chorda, 
and  said, 

YOI.  III.  F 
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III. 

Alas !  'twas  not  by  her  alone  that  signal  had  been  heard ; — 
The  lover's  rival,  lurking  there>  had  caught  the  whisper'd 

word; 
And  bloody  was  his  dagger's  point  as  from  the  scene  he 

rushMi — 
And  cold  and  pale  the  lover  lay — the  voice  of  Love  was 

hush'd  1 
And^  all  unconscious  of  her  doom,  came  forth  his  plighted 

bride : — 
None  saw  her  shed  a  tear — at  mom  the  dead  lay  side  by 

side!* 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  deep  groan 
from  Dumps  attracted  all  eyes  towards  him. 

^^  The  dead  lay  side  by  side  !^  said  he,  shud- 
dering as  he  made  the  quotation. 

^^  There  is  no  such  love  now-a-days,*^  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Cockle  from  her  place  of  horizontal 
refreshment. 

**  I  don^t  know  that,^  replied  her  husband : 
'*  there  are  disappointed  rivals  still,  who  would 
be  ready  enough  to  take  the  life-blood  of  the 
man  who ^" 

David  rose  up  in  his  seat,  as  if  to  speak ; 
but  his  lips  moved  without  producing  any 
sound,  and  he  sank  down  again. 

^<  Had  /  ever  killed  a  man,^  said  Lorimer, 

*  This  ballad  is  about  to  be  published  at  Mr.Falkener's, 
with  music  by  Mr.  Knight. 
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"  I   should  expect   to  tee  blm  in   every  i 
comer." 

"  No  !  should  jou  though?"  gsmped  David. 

"  Ye&,  in  this  cabin  now,  as  we  elt  by  the 
nominal  light  of  that  swinging  ls>nj>.  Look 
round  you  :  can  yoii  not  imagioc  spectre  fpt 
eyeless  liockets,  yawning  ]l|deat  mouths £ 

"Whore?"  '•' 

"Here,   there,   every  where !"    «sid 
pointing    in    turn    to    different    recesses,    while 
David's    eyes    follaued    the  movemenia  of  hi* 
finger. 

David  sighed  deeply. 

"  But  supposing,"  ssid  Lomax,  '*  th«l  our 
hands  were  stained  with  blood, — that  wc  had 
sent  a  fdlow-creature  to  his  laal  wooiiot  ■" 

"  His  last  account!" 

"  Ay,  what  would  be  our  feolings  tlim  ?" 

"  His  loit  account !"  again  cjacuUteJ  David, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyen. 

"  Why,  ii  's  to  bo  hoped  so :  you  would  t 
Iinve  a  murdered  man  come  back  again  ?*' 

"  Not  for  the  universe  !" 

"  No,  to  be   sure  not ;    nor  any  othvr  dead 
man.     Nobody  is  long  missed  ;  and  when  c 
our  plac'  on  earth  has  been  filled  up, 
the  power  to  return " 
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"  What  then  ?"^  said  Mrs.  Cockle,  who  felt 
as  if  she  was  not  long  for  this  world. 

"  Why,  then,  finding  that  we  had  no  place 
at  all,  either  in  the  home  we  called  ours,  or  in 
the  hearts  of  those  we  loved,  we  should  soon 
voluntarily  go  and  lay  ourselves  down  again  in 
the  grave  where  we  have  been  so  soon  for- 
gotten r 

"  Lord  !  how  melancholy  I''  said  Cockle. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
the  same  picture,*^  said  Lomax;  and  taking  a 
little  manuscript  book  from  a  desk  near  him, 
he  added,  ^^  Having  sung  you  a  song,  I  will 
now  read  you  a  story .*' 

THE   POST   MORTEM    COGITATIONS   OF  THE   LATE 
POPULAR   MR.  SMITH. 

"  I  died  on  the  first  of  April  182a 
'^  Go  to  the  parish  church  of  Smithton,  ask 
the  sexton  for  the  key,  and  having  gained 
admission,  walk  up  the  left-hand  side  aisle, 
and  you  will  perceive  my  family  pew,  beneath 
which  is  my  family  vault,  where  my  mortal 
remains  are  now  reposing;  and  against  the 
wall  over  the  very  spot  where  I  used  to  sit 
every  Sunday,  you  will  see  a  white  marble 
monument :    a  female  figure  is  represented  in 
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say  it  too,  that  there  never  was  such  a  hus- 
band. My  life  was  one  smile,  my  sayings  were 
conciliatory,  my  doings  benevolent,  my  ques- 
tions endearing,  my  answers  affirmative.  I  si- 
lently studied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  those 
around  me,  and  endeavoured  to  arrange  my 
leavings  so  that  each  legatee  should  hereafter 
bless  that  '  dear  good  fdlow  Smith,'  always  at 
the  same  time  having  recourse  to  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  I  perpetually  sat  for  my  pic» 
ture,  and  gave  my  resemblances  to  all  the  dear 
friends  who  were  hereafter  to  receive  the  ^  be- 
nefit of  my  dying/ 

**  So  far  I  have  confined  my  narrative  to  the 
humdrum  probabilities  of  everyday  life.  What 
I  have  now  to  relate  may  seem  less  probable ; 
but  it  is  not  one  jot  the  less  true.  I  was  anx- 
ious not  only  to  attain  a  d^ree  of  popularity 
that  should  survive  my  brief  existence;  I 
panted  to  witness  that  popularity, — unseen  to 
see  the  tears  that  would  be  shed, — unheard  to 
mingle  with  the  mute  mourners  who  would  la- 
ment my  death.  But  how  was  this  privilege 
to  be  attained?  Alas!  attained  it  was;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  never  will  I  reveal  the 
means.  I  wanted  to  watch  my  own  weepers, 
nod  at  my  own  plumes,  coimt  my  own  mourn- 
ing coaches,  and  read  with  my  own  eyes  the 
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"  And  now  (or  the  rcaolt  of  peep  tlav  fint : 
fr»r  I  will  be^n  with  the  Boet  sttafitctory  pari 
of  my  own  '  po«t  morten  euuniiUltioD/ 

"  My  own  houw  (or  rather,  tbr  botne  that 
had  Itcen  mine)  Iwiked  aUKrabte  enou^.^Uie 
servants  in  deep  moonmg,  and  a  hatchment 
over  the  d(X»r.  My  wife  (my  widow,  1  mean) 
was  a  perfect  picture  of  weed*.  Id  the  extreme 
of  ihe  faTihion.  She  heaved  the  deepnt  ugh»: 
she  was  trimmed  with  the  deepest  crape,  and 
ithe  wore  the  deepest  heni».  The  aecumulatvd 
depth  of  her  de«pondf?ncy  was  truly  pratifying. 
In  her  right  hand  was  a  cambric  handkerchief, 
ill   her  left  a  smelling-bottle,  and  in   her  eye 

"  8he  was  closeted  with  a  man  ;  but  it  was 
no  rival.  It  was  in  fact  »  mar/ile matonic  meet- 
ing. She  was  giving  direclioni*  about  my  mo 
niimeni,  ond  pnliing  herself  into  the  altitude 
of  lumentation  in  which  the  wished  b 
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setited,  (and  ia  i«pi<8seot«dt)  balding  over  my 
urn.  She  shed  a  torreDl:  of  tears,  and  said 
sotDethiog  about  her  *  sainted  Anthony.*  Our 
commoa  breakfast  urn,  which  had  acted  the 
part  of  a  funereal  (Nae,  was  now  removed,  and 
iny  widow,  looking  over  the  estimate,  grumbled 
at  the  expense!  knocking  off  here  and  there 
some  little  ornamental  monumental  decoration, 
bargaining  about  my  inscription,  and  cheapen* 
iog  my  tombstone. 

'*  She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
miitiner,  who  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  black 
velvet  cloak  lined  and  trimmed  with  ermioe. 
*  Alas  r  thought  1,  *  the  widow's  "  inky  cloak  " 
may  well  be  warm ;  my  marble  covering  will 
be  cold  comfort  to  bet.' 

"  A  housemaid  was  blubbering  on  the  stairs, 
a  footman  sighing  in  the  hall.  Happy  late 
husband  that  I  was ;  surely  /  caused  this  grief: 
and  when  I  heard  that  a  temporary  reduction 
in  the  establishment  had  been  determined  on, 
and  that  the  weeping  and  sighing  individuals 
had  just  been  discharged,  I  felt  the  soothing 
conviction  that  leaving  their  living  mistress 
tore  open  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  loss  of 
their  late  master. 

"  My  dog  howled  as  I  passed  him,  my  horw 
rao  wild  in  the  paddock>  and  the  clock  in  my 
f5 
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own  fiitiing-room  naintaiaecl  u  md  and  i 
silecee,  wailing  my  hand  to  vrind  it  up. 

"Things  evidently  did  not  go  on  in  the  olil 
routine  wiihout  me;  and  this  was  ftooltnng  lo 
my  spirit.  My  own  portrait  was  turned  with 
its  face  to  the  wall.  '  What,  aiier  all,'  tlioi^hi 
1,  'is  the  use  of  a  portrait?  Wbcn  the  ori- 
ginal lives,  we  have  somelhiDg  better  lo  look  at ; 
and  when  the  original  is  gone,  we  turn  it  Brtmg 
side  outwards !' 

"  On  the  village  greeo  the  little  boys  pJayed 
cricket.  What  of  that  ?  a.  boy  will  skip  after  his 
grandmother's  funeral.  On  a  dead  wall  I  read, 
'  AV/iii/i  for  ever.'  —  '  For  ever  !'  thougbt  I ; 
'  that  i-,  a  longtime  to  talk  about !'  Close  to  it, 
I  ,saw  '  Muggins  for  ever  ;'  the  letters  eqiully 
large,  and  niuth  more  fresh.  Muggins  wa> 
my  parliamentary  successor,  and  bis  politic* 
were  the  same  as  my  own  :  this  was  cheeriog  ; 
my  constituents  had  not  deserted  my  princi- 
ples,— what  more  could  I  expect  ?  The  '  Suith  ' 
who  they  said  was  to  be  their  represents ti\e 
*  FOR  EVEH,'  was  now  just  as  dead  es  the  widl 
on  which  his  name  was  chalked  ! 

"  Again  I  retired  to  my  resting-place  utitlcr 
the  family  pew  in  the  church  of  Smithton, 
quite   satisfied   that   at  the  expiration  of  ten 
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years  I  should  take  my  leeond  peep  at  equally 
gratifying,  though  perhaps  rather  softened  evi- 
dences of  my  unabated  popularity. 

"  The  ten  years  of  my  sepulchral  slumber 
passed  away,  and  the  day  arrived  for  my  se- 
cond and  last  peep  at  my  disconsolate  widow, 
and  wide  drde  of  affectionate  friends. 

"  The  monument  opened  *  its  ponderous 
and  marble  jaws,'  and  invisibly  I  glided  to  the 
gates  of  my  own  domain.  The  old  lodge  had 
been  pulled  dovQ,  and  a  cottage  gone  mad, 
all  thatch  and  creepers,  had  been  erected  in 
its  place.  I  could  not  find  my  way  to  my  own 
house !  the  road  had  been  turned,  old  trees 
cut  down,  new  plantations  made,  ponds  filled 
up,  lakes  dug;  my  own  little  'Temple  to 
Friendship'  was  not  to  be  found,  but  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  blind  god  had  been  erected 
in  a  conspicuous  situation.  '  Ab  I'  thought 
I,  '  her  love  is  a  buried  love !  to  me,  her 
"sainted  Anthony,"  this  temple  has  been  de- 
dicated.' 

"  So  entirely  was  the  park  metamorphosed, 
that  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  mansion  until  ^e 
hour  of  dinner.  There  was  a  bustle  at  the 
hall-door;  servants  in  gay  liveries,  carriages, 
lights!  a  dinner-party!     Well,  doubtless  my 
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widow,  Ktill  in  the  sober  grejr  of  amcUoi 
mourning,  had  summoned  round  her  tiMi 
and  dearest  of  ffi^  friends.  ■    ■■ 

"  Unaeen    I  walked   into  the  dinin^rooTD:" 
1  cast  my  eyes  round  the  table. — Oh,  whnt  bliss 
WHS  mine!  at  the  head  sat  my  widowed   wifo» 
all  smiles,  loveliness,   pink   silk,  ■□()   flowen^ 
not  so  young  a»  when  I  last  beheld  her, 
very  handsome,  and  considerably  fatter. 

"  At  the  foot — (oh,  what  a  touching  com- 
pliment to  me.') — sat  one  of  my  oldest  friends, 
Mr.  Muggins.  He  did  the  honours  well, 
(ihniigh  he  omitted  to  drink  to  my  memory  !) 
and  the  only  thing  that  occurred  to  fiturtle  mo 
before  the  removal  of  dinner  waa  my  vido< 
calling  him  '  my  dear.' 

"  When  the  dessert  had  been  nrrai^cd 
the  table,   she  called  to  one  of  the  aervi 
saying,   'John,  tell  Mary  to  bring  thi 
dren.' 

"  What  could  she  mean  !    who  was  Mi 
and  what  children  did  she  wish  to  be  brou^^ 
1  never  fiad  ar\y  children,     Presently  llic  di 
flew  open,    and  in    ran    eight    noisy,   healcl 
beautiful  brats !     The  younger   ones   conj 
gated  round  the  hostess;   but  the  two  eldest 
both  fine  boys,  ran  to  Mr,  Muggins  and  each 
took  possession  of  a  knee !    What  wm  my  aeto- 
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nishtnent  when  he  said,  addrtuing  my  widow, 
'  My  dear  love,  may  I  give  them  some  orange  ?' 
'*  But  the  mystery  was  soon  explained.  Sir 
Mannadulce  Muggins  filled  his  glass,  and  said  to 
his  Mm,  •  This  is  your  birthday,  Jack ;  here''s 
your  health,  my  boy,  and  may  you  and  your 
Caroline  long  live  happy  together !  Come,  my 
friends,  tl)e  faeidth  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mug- 
gins/ 

"  So  then,  afta  all,  I  had  come  out  on  an 
exnedingly  cold  day  to  see  my  widow  doing 
the  honours  as  Mrs.  Muggins ! 

"  '  When  is  your  birthday  ?'  said  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  to  his  daughter-in-law. 

" '  In  June,'  she  replied :  '  but  I  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  birthdays  till 
lately.  Poor  Smith  could  nut  endure  birth- 
days to  be  kept.* 

"  '  What 's  that  about  poor  Smith  ?'  said  the 
successor  to  my  house,  my  wife,  and  my  other 
appurtenances.  '  Do  you  say  Smith  could  not 
bear  birthdays  ?  Very  silly  that :  but  poor 
Smith  had  his  oddities." 

" '  Oddities  ?  said  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine, 
smiling  and  pointing  to  his  head.  '  Yea,  yes, 
— to  say  the  leatt  of  it,  he  had  his  oddities.' 

** '  Oh  !'  said  my  widow,  and  Mr.  MuggiTu'i 
wift,  *  we  cannot  always  command  perfection. 
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Poor  6imr  Mr.  fmitk  mtaat  m^i  bat  • 
mm  onot  be  »  ilmggm^'  She  ssilad  mi 
mcUed  dcm  the  ubfe:  Hr.  Mb^S™*  k»lt^ 
pluued,  u  weJI  he  mi^  nd  then  ibe  lafia 
left  (he  rooai. 

"  '  Talking  of  Stnitk,'  aid  Air  Mamuduke, 
'  what  wretched  taste  he  bad,  poor  dmb  !  Tl^ 
plac«  was  quite  thrown  awiv  upon  him ;  bv 
had  TH>  idea  of  it*  capahilltie*-' 

" '  No,"  replied  a  geollonan  to  wbom  I  had 
bequeathed  a  legacy ;  *  *hh  the  bcrt  intentioiK 
in   the   world.   Smith  wa»  really  a  very  odd 


"'  His  house,'  added  another  who  was  my 
frequent  guest,  '  was  never  agreeable:  it  was 
not  his/flM/(,  poor  fellow.' 

"  '  No,  no,"  said  a  twry  great  crony  of  mine. 
'  he  did  everything  for  the  best ;  but,  between 
ourselves.  Smith  was  a  bore.' 

"'Indeed,  considering  his  odditiea,'  «aid 
the  man  who  before  had  pointe<l  to  his  bead, 
'  il  was  a  fortunate  thing  he  died  when  he  did. 
There  was  snraething  wrong  here  in  his  family  :' 
and  tie  pointed  to  his  head  egain. 

"  '  It  is  well,'  said  Mr.  Muggins,  *  thai 
talking  of  him  has  not  the  effect  which  is  aU 
tributed  to  talking  of  another  invisible  per- 
sonage.    Let  him  reat  in  OMCe:  ft«  if  it  <i 
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po«fiible  that  be  could  be  reanimated,  his  re- 
appearance here  to  claim  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  above  all,  his  wife,  would  be  attend- 
ed with  rather  awkward  consequences.^ 

**  So  much  for  my  posthumous  curiosity ! 
Vain  mortal  that  I  was,  to  suppose  that  after 
a  dreamless  sleep  .of  ten  long  years,  I  could 
return  to  the  land  of  the  living,  and  find  the 
place  and  the  hearts  that  I  once  filled  still 
unoccupied  !  In  the  very  handsome  frame  of 
my  own  picture  was  now  placed  a  portrait  of 
John  Muggins,  Esq. :  mine  was  thrown  aside 
in  an  old  lumber-room,  where  the  sportive 
children  of  my  widow  had  recently  discovered 
it,  and  with  their  mimic  swords  had  innocently 
poked  out  the  eyes  of  what  they  had  been 
pleased  to  denominate  *  the  dirty  picture  of  the 
ugly  old  man  P 

^*  My  presumption  has  been  properly  re- 
warded: let  no  one  who  is  called  to  his  last 
account  wish,  like  me,  to  revisit  earth.  If 
such  a  wish  were  granted,  and,  like  me,  he 
returned  invisibly,  all  that  he  would  hear  and 
see  would  wound  his  spirit ;  and  were  he  to 
return  visibly  in  propria  persona ,  mortifying 
indeed  would  be  his  reception. 

^^  I  came  not  from  my  family  vault  to  read 
a  sermon  or  a  lecture ;  and  yet,  '  the  post  mor- 
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tem  (ogilmtum  of  tit  lata 
are  not  witbout  a  marai .' 

■'  Good    gracKHU  loe  f 
Lomax  had  finubed  hi*  iUiryv  "  ■•' 
ntf,  ii  all  that  strictly  truer" 

"Strictly  true,  art' 
fcuniiDg  a  EDock  air  of  defiance.  **  Pray, 
I  atk  nhat  would  your  frteod  C«ptajn  K^ 
keony  hare  said  to  you,  had  jou  doubted  Aft 
ao  instant  Ai'i  veracity  r"  4 

"  Don't  mention  it,"   and  David  :    **  I    b^ 
lieve  il  all" 

''  By-the-by,  as  I  see  our  exc«Ueni 
are  now  in  a  calm  slumber,  my  etor;  havii^ 
acted  a^  an  opiate,  may  I  ask  to  what  peculiai^ 
circumstances  the  captain  alladed  wl>en 
enlrealed  us  to  take  you  ou  board  ?"  ,j 

"  He  did  not  tell  you  all,  then  ?" 

"  He  told   us  nothing,  except  that  you 
innocently    involved    yourself    in    a    dileminar 
which  rendered  a  speedy  departure  desirublc- 

"  Innocently  !"    eKclaimed    David    with 
shudder. 

"  I  take  it  fur  granted,  there  was  a  lady  uis 
the  case  ?'^  inquired  Lomax. 

"A  lady,  sir? — two  ladies,  sir !"  murmured 
David. 

'  Two !     Vou  are  a  bold  mao.     And  tl 
was  a  rival,  of  course  ?"  -    j 
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'Ther4wiHn  rivals  certainly  !•* 
Not  waylaid  and  murdered,  like  the  lov^r 
initiy  song,  I  hope?"" 

Darid  looked  piteously,  but  made  no  re- 
ply. 

He  slept  not  that  nights  whenever  he 
closed  his  eyes,  the  bloody  form  of  George 
Arden  lay  before  him,  supported  by  the  frantic 
Rebecca.  David  had  *^  murdered  sleep,**  and 
he  expected  to  **  sleep  no  more/' 

True  it  was  that  Arden  had  himself  placed 
the  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  had  given  him  the 
signal  to  fire;  equally  true  that  he  had  no 
notion  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  any  deadly 
missile.  Consolatory  considerations  these :  but 
then,  again,  what  could  reconcile  him  to  the 
idea  of  having  in  cold  blood  killed  a  fellow- 
creature, — a  youth  in  the  fulness  of  his  bloom, 
and  with  ^*  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head  ?^ 
Blood  was  on  his  hands ;  and  were  he  that  night 
to  go  to  a  certain  place  called  '^  Davy  Jones's 
locker,"  he  knew  full  well  that  the  vast  ocean — 
nay,  '^  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  would  not 
sweeten  ^  those  large  fists. 

All  night  he  watched  the  monotonous  swinge- 
ing of  the  lamp,  and  listened  to  the  din  of 
many  noises.  The  next  morning  he  heard  guns 
firing  and  people  huzzaing,  and  was  informed 
that,  the  weather  having  abated,  they  had  ven- 
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tured  nearer  the  French  coast,  and  ■ 
tually  off  Cherbourg.  But  so  slow  hnd  been 
their  progress,  that  they  had  arri%-ed  only  jiUI 
in  time  to  be  too  late:  the  royeA  family  had 
just  left  tlie  town,  and  the  members  of  (he 
yacht  club  were  preparing  to  set  sail  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  crew  of  the  Water- wag- 
tail  saw  in  fact  on  landing  nothing  but  a 
French  town  involved  in  that  extreme  stale 
of  dulnes)7  which  invariably  follows  a  period 
of  unusual  gaiety  and  exciteiaeut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cockle  had  learned  a  lesson 
which  they  were  neither  of  them  likely  to  for- 
gel.  A  party  of  pleasure  is  proverbially  a 
painful  undertaking;  but  its  annoyances  are 
generally  petty  ones, — an  alfreico  dijeHne  un- 
der an  umbrella,  or  a  July  day  passed  with 
five  or  six  people  in  a  closed  landau.  Such  di- 
lemmaE  are  farcical ;  but  the  pleasuring  of  (be 
crew  of  the  Water- wagtail  might  have  ended  in 
a  deep  tragedy. 

Let  it  be  a  warning  to  all  landsmen  wiiost? 
minds  are  bent  upon  salt-water  excursions. 
'Tis  rash  for  children  to  play  with  edge-tools: 
but  it  is  ten  times  more  rash  for  land-Iubbi 
to  try  to  make  a  plaything  of  a  vessel  j 
gale  of  wind. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mb.  god  Hra.  Cockle,  with  Mr.  Lorimer 
Lomax,  haring  refreshed  and  refitted,  again 
entered  the  Water-wf^tail,  leaving  Mr.  Dumps, 
who  repaired  to  the  English  consul  to  obtain  a 
passport  to  pursue  his  journey  by  land.  A 
passenger  by  an  English  gentleman's  yacht, 
sick  of  the  sea,  soon  obtained  the  requisite  do- 
cument :  for  he  wisely  said  not  one  word  about 
Boulogne,  leaving  the  worthy  functionary  to 
suppose  that  he  had  started  from  England  with 
Mr.  Cockle.  From  Cherbourg  he  departed  by 
the  diligence,  with  no  fixed  plan  save  a  deter- 
mination to  avoid  Boulogne-suT-Mer. 

He  rambled  far  and  wide,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  visiting  Havre,  Rouen,  Dieppe, 
and  Amiens ;  and  then,  finding  that  his  direct 
route  to  England  lay  through  the  dreaded  sea-  , 
port,  he  again  diverged  and  proceeded  to  Arras, 
which  is  a  very  fine  old  fortified  town,  and 
thronged  with  military. 

David  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  and, 
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being  rather  indisposed,  he  T«n»)fi«d  'fbvrd 
^ume  (lavs  without  iiiecMng  an  Individiul  who 
even  attempted  to  speak  a  word  of  English, — 
not  very  cheering  to  a  man  of  a  leHoaalurD  of 
mind :  and  now,  unfurtimately,  h^  fdt 

"  Never  Iws  alone  Jian  when  aiaae  ;" 

fur  the  bleeding  body  of  G«org«  Ardeo  invanv 
uhly  filled  the  vacant  chair  next  to  hini(iorev 
cupied  the  path  he  had  cliosen  far  bis  nmbla 
a  few  puL'es  in  advance  of  him.  i 

Arras  became  no  longer  endurable:  so  |te 
determined  to  change  the  scene  and  procevd  to 
Lille.  He  found  hiinself  the  sole  occupant  W 
the  coupC  of  the  diligence:  but  by  his  gide  not 
his  ever-present  imaginary  companion  ;  and  ibe 
screams  of  Rebecca  rang  in  his  ears,  mioj 
with  the  unintelligible  chat  of  the  people 
occupied  the  iiUerieure- 

Suddenly  the  diligence  stopped,  and  two 
darmes  rode  up  and  spoke  loudly  to  the  con- 
ducteur.  After  examining  a  paper,  poor  David 
was  pointed  out  to  their  notice;  and  they  imm& 
diately  rode  to  the  two  doors  of  the  mitpc,  ooe 
looking  in  at  each  window,  and  Itoth  tdkinf;  ia 
the  unknown  tongue  to  the  amazed  and 
struck  occupant. 

.{^avid  could  not  understand  ixie  word 
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aaid  ;  an^  wheo  tbe  eondueltur  and  some  of  the' 
pusengers  from  the  interiet^e  joined  tbe  party 
and  attempted  to  exptaio,  they  added  to  the 
elamour,  vithout  conTejing  any  intelligence  to 
the  solitary  Englishoun.  At  length,  aa  is 
usually  the  case  in  such  emergencies,  the  prin- 
cipal performers  resorted  to  pantomime :  they 
took  him  frotn  his  prirate  box,  and  when  he 
was  upon  his  feet  ia  the  muddy  road,  they 
pmnled  to  a  led-faorse,  intimating  by  expreMive 
action  that  he  must  mount  thereon,  and  point- 
ii^  vehemently  back  the  way  they  came^ 

Now  David  began  a  little  by-play  (^  his 
own:  ba  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  shook  his 
head,  toexprest  astonishment  at  lh«r  conduct, 
and  ignorance  of  its  cause ;  he  felt  in  all  his 
pockets  for  his  passport,  and  shook  his  head 
again  when  he  could  not  find  it ;  he  put  his 
right  hand  on  his  left  side,  where  he  >  had  been 
told  his  heart  was,  to  express  innocenoe,  and 
he  made  a  low  bow,  to  intimate  his  respect  for 
tbe  gentlemen  in  the  large  cocked  hats,  at  tbe 
same  time  putting  his  right  foot  on  tbe  step 
preparatory  to  taking  the  seat  from  which  he 
bad  been  so  unceremoniously  dislodged.  But 
at  that  moment  a  horrible  recollection  eame 
over  him,  a  remembrance  of  his  crime,— ^aur- 
der!    What  but  murder  could  cause  the  ^ 


education  had  besi  » 
aow  fXlnuponiKoudj  —wlHi  t»  •  tugfa  tfol- 
tbg  wBr-bvrw,  he  bownded  abootr  noir  tfaift 
way,  now  thai — now  oa  the  CTupptr,  aad  now 
apliroximating  towards  the  anUBaTs  t«3,  luitil, 
oif  \imgrT  alile  to  remaiD  wbera  be  waa,  he 
•lippMl  (tff  on  the  left  nde,  and  wry  narrowly 
cm:b[h.-<I  l>cii)g  trampled  on  by  the  Bleed  of  hU 
eompunjun.     Though  severely  t 
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again  obliged  to  ascend  to  his  saddle ;  and  after 
suffering  martyrdom,  and  enduring  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours  the  ridicule  of  the  French- 
men, whose  pantomime  was  now  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, he  arrived  at  the  town  which  he  had  so 
recently  left,  and  instead  of  again  occupying 
his  apartment  in  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  he 
was  proTided  with  a  little  room  elsewhere,  the 
door  of  which  was  carefully  locked  on  the  out- 
side. 

David  had  a  miserable  time  of  it;  haunted 
by  the  ghost  of  the  man  he  had  murdered, 
and  Tisited  by  none  but  grim-looking  men, 
with  whose  language  he  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted. He  was  carried  before  a  large  dark 
dignitary^  who  was  seated  with  several  other 
important-looking  persons;  and  he  naturally 
and  very  justly  concluded  that  they  were  equi- 
valent to  a  mayor  and  corporation :  what  they 
were  called  in  French  was  to  him  a  mystery. 
The  large  dark  man  slowly  and  distinctly  ques- 
tioned him  ;  and  seeing  that  the  prisoner  com- 
prehended him  not,  he  repeated  liis  queries  so 
loudly  as  to  startle  one  whose  nerves  were  al- 
ready shattered.  It  is  a  very  odd  thing  that 
we  are  all  apt  to  resort  to  this  expedient  of 
shouting  when  we  talk  to  people  in  a  language 
they  do  not  understand,  though  we  never  yet  met 
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with  any  nae  who  comprdw-nJtd  Ui  th»  bcnm 
for  it  !  David  ^houk  bi»  bead,  mad  t^aaBf 
loudly  iimdt'  a  littlv  juldrm  in  Kn^ufa  ;  mi 
llii-ii  uil  tho  hcmlH  ur  ull  the  «li£nuane>  ><• 
•iliukt^n  in  tukin  of  iguorance. 

TliiN  Hccrned  a  very  Iwd  busncas ;  "For/ 
t>nid  Duvid  tu  hiiriwlf  whra  hr  got  b*ck  to  fain 
]iriMiii,  (linviiifj  niilHidy  d>«  tu  uy  it  to,)  "  if, 
Rill  liung  at  Arriui,  (and  Arras  hangimgi  an  4l 
k-lirulcd  I)  1  blian'l  evtrn  hove  the  lAtiidJictiaD  ■ 
mukin^  an  iiilflligible  la*t  dyio^  eposch  I" 

At  tliiH  tiiimi(.-nt  thi-  kry  Rraliil  in  Ihs  lock, 
llu'  (liior  (>]ii'nt'd,  and  nn  Kn^lUh  gmtlctnan 
ciiliri'd :  llie  luwii  hud  U-ni  ranucked  for 
un  inlirpretLT,  and  Mr.  Mildiuay.  an  elderly 
ffcnllcnian,  liaving  hern  dilcovrrni  at  one  of 
thi-  huletfl,  he  was  rcqiictti'd  let  lake  the  trsabl* 
of  culling  on  poor  David. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  hvgan  Mr.  Hildmay  ; 
Oil-  solitary  started  up  nl  the  eoimd  of  the 
English  word,  and  ere  he  got  further  r 
an  intention  of  throwing  hiniKcIf  into  the 
gen's  arms,  which  he,  Imwt-ver,  frigidly  i 
i-d,  and,  seating  himself,  agaip  comiaenced 
"  I  urn  sorry,  sir,  to  lind  an  Knglishinan 
situated :  is  there  anythiog  1  coa  do  to 
yuu  ?" 

"  Talk  to  me— in  the  aatMj 
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io»P' cried  ©a«*,  the  tears,  as  Jaques  says, 
"'sounnig  doe  another  down  his  innocent  nose." 

*i  I  am  otrare  of  the  crime  you  are  said  to 
have  cxwimrtted." 

David  shook  his  head  and  clasped  his  hands. 

**  May  I  Tenture  to  hope  that  you  are  able 
to  gi^e'  Dw  an   assurance   that  you    are   not 

David  shook  his  head  again. 
'"'Uobappy  man,    I   pity  you  !"   said    Mr. 
Mildmay :  "  let  me  look  at  your  passport." 

**  I  have  lost  it." 

**  Lost  it !"  said  Mr.  Mildmay  incredulously. 

*•  Yes,  sir ;  and  now  pray  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  what  am  I  to  expect  P" 

"  The  principal  witness  against  you " 

"  Witness  !"  interrupted  Darid. 

"  Yes,  the  only  one,  as  I  understand." 

*•  It  mmt  be  Captun  Kilkenny,"  thought 
David. 

"  — Was  written  to  the  day  you  were  seized, 
and  ahe  is  expected  to-morrow,"  added  Mr. 
Mildmay. 

'*  She  r  exclaimed  David ;  '*  it  must  be  Re- 
becca!" 

"  I  do  not  know  her  name,"  replied  Mr. 
Mildmay,  rising  to  take  leave.  "  If,  unfortu- 
nately, you  are  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  your 
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i*  alua  the  caae,  i 
abort  aD  Uk  odwni  At  door  Sew  opas  Md 
Mr.  MOdmr  entered  with  her.  Bat  DtTiij 
Mw  tbcsi  not ;  be  hmi  fsUen  vhfa  bb  £>ce  <M 
tb«  beadotbei.  '^ 

"  Vmia  U pritoimier,  madam*"  vaA  be ;  and 
the  female,  rushing  forward,  took  David  by 
th«  arm  and  vigorously  puiln)  him  round. 
But  he  MW  not  the  fofiu  of  Miss  Totum, 
heard  not  her  accents !  He  beheld  a  nUddle^j 
aged  Frenchwoman,  who  exel4Uinpd| 

"  Oh !  man  Dieii  I  ee  n'ett  ftt  twi  ^ta 
r.herchoRi !"  ' 

■'  Not  the  man  t"  Mud  Mr.  Mildinay. 
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"Nb^  Becky  Tatumf'  cried  David,  and 
Aiinted  away. 

It  was  k>iig  before  the  exhausted  sufferer 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  moved  to  the 
hoteL  Mr.  Mildmay  then  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  by  mistake  arrested  instead  of  an 
Englishipan  who  had  committed  forgery. 

**  Forgery  T  said  David ;  *^  I  am  innocent  !^' 

**  So  it  appears :  but  when  I  asked  you  two 
days  ago  whether  you  would  assert  your  inno- 
cence, you  refused  to  do  so.^ 

**  ImMx^nce  V  said  David,  colouring  up.  ^*  If 
I  had  known  I  was  accused  of  forgery,  I  should 
readily  have  sworn  I  was  innocent  of  thatJ" 

"Ohr  thought  Mr.  Mildmay,  "the  fellow 
has  a  crime  on  his  conscience  after  all  !^ 

"  You  are  not  going,  sir  ?''  said  David. 

"  Yes,  I  am  about  to  proceed  towards  Ca- 
lais.^ 

"  I  am  going  to  travel  that  way  too :  may 
we  not  go  on  together  ?^' 

"  You  roust  excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay 
coldly :  "  and  pray  let  me  urge  you,  before  we 
part,  to  endeavour  to  profit  by  your  recent 
terrors, — for  I  plainly  saw  that  you  did  fear  the 
result.'' 

«  Terrors  I''  said  David. 

**  Yes ;  if  you  have  any  guilty  secret- 
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"  Mercy  on  mc  !"  ejaculated  David. 

"  I  do  not  aak  for  a  confeKuon  t  but  if  jou 
have,  endeavour  to  atone  for  the  punt  by  tbc 
rectitude  of  your  future  conduct."' 

Mr.  Mildmay  l^fi  him ;  aad  uo  the  folloving 
day  David  agaiD  entered  the  taupe  of  the  IJHc 
diligence,  feeling,  as  the  ladii-s  bcnuttfully  cx- 
presK  it,  "as  well  as  could  be  eX|>cctMl  after 
his  confinement " 

Tlie  first  inlelligenoe  David  heard  in  bit 
nalive  country  was  the  death  of  bi&  fatbcf. 
His  successor  in  his  old  shop  had  furnished 
him  uilli  a  funeral:  the  tnulG  wss  silcncrd, 
and  tile  mourner  mourned. 

David  Dumps  became  more  scriuu^  ttiaa 
ever ;  —  he  had  a  decided  nervous  malady,  ui 
abhorrence  uf  society,  and  u  sensitive  sliriakiog 
when  he  felt  that  anybody  was  Wkiiig  at  bbn. 
He  had  heard  of  the  invisibU-  girl: — he  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  been  an  invisibU 
gentleman,  and  to  have  glided  in  and  out  of 
rooms  unheeded  and  unseen,  like  a  draft 
through  a  keyhole.  This,  howevt-r,  waa 
to  be  his  lot ;  like  a  man  cursed  with  orei 
bhoes,  stepping  lightly  and  Iiptueing  avi 
not; — a  creak  always  betrayed  bini  wbl 
was  most  anxious  lo  creep  into  a  corner. 

At  his  fatber'fi  death  he  found  himself 
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sessed  of  a  competence  and  a  villa  ;  but  he  was 
unhappy.  He  was  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  people  called  on  him,  and  he  was  ex- 
pected to  call  on  them ;  and  these  calls  and  re- 
calls bored  him  to  death. 

He  never  in  his  life  could  abide  looking  anj 
one  straight  in  the  face, — a  pair  of  human  eyes 
meeting  his  own  was  always  actually  painful  to 
him.  Now  he  could  endure  it  less :  he  fancied 
everybody  would  read  his  secret  sorrow,  his 
hidden  guilt,  in  his  face.  It  was  not  to  be  en- 
dured. He  sold  his  villa,  and  determined  to 
go  to  some  place  where,  being  a  total  stranger, 
he  might  pass  unnoticed  and  unknown,  attract- 
ing no  attention,  no  remarks.  He  went  to 
Brighton,  consulted  an  eminent  physician,  and 
was  recommended  sea-bathing  and  horse-ex- 
ercise. 

The  son  of  the  weeper  very  naturally  thought 
he  had  already  •'  too  much  of  water,"  He, 
however,  hired  a  nag,  as  imlike  the  high  trot- 
ting animal  he  had  once  bestrode  in  France  as 
possible,  took  a  small  lodging,  and  as  nobody 
spoke  to  him  nor  seemed  to  care  about  him, 
he  grew  rather  more  comfortable. 

David  was  a  swimmer;  and  when  after  a  few 
quiet  rides  he  began  to  feel  more  at  home  upon 
the  animal,  he  used  to  trot  him  to  a  little  snug 
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recess  in  the  clijf  near  Rottiit|piMn,  w-bnv 
tied  him  to  a  post,  and  then,  having  di-litKrati^v 
undressed  himself,  he   would   pluoj^e  into  tl^C 

Oueday— one  luckless  daj^Juat  u  W  Md 
thrown  oft' his  laft  garment,  it  fiecurrvd  lahui 
that  he  might  indulge  his  steed  with  a  salutary 
dip  by  mounting  him  and  urging  him  gn> 
dually  into  the  advancing  tide. 

He  did  so,  and  sat  erect  upon  the  saddle  like 
Ml  equestrian  Adam.  The  horse  demurml,  the 
waters  splashed  around  him  and  upon  hint ;  but 
David's  clothes  were  safely  piled  upon  a  rocki 
imd  he  heeded  nut  the  sprinkling.  Suddenly, 
one  billow  more  turbulent  than  the  rrst  bunt 
upon  the  shingles;  the  horse  started, 
utterly  unmanageable,  and  dashed  off  at 
gallop  towards  Brighton  with  David,  nal 
he  was  born,  sitting  on  his  back  I 

Imagine  the  misery  of  bis  situation !  Tiw 
shy,  the  modest  David,  hastening  invuluntanly 
towards  the  most  public  promenade  in  a  stale 
of  nudity  I  In  vain  he  pulled  at  the  bridle; 
swifter  and  swifter  rushed  on  the  infuriated 
animal.  He  flew  along  the  crowded  cIJB" — he 
passed  the  Steyne,  thronged  with  fathuMubles 
listening  t»  the  hand  of  a  regiment  of  husaarK. 
The  music  stopped — the  ladies  fainlud -^ 
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gentlemen  gazed  in  amazement  —  the  children 
shouted.  3tni,  on — on — on  went  this  unhappy 
Mazeppa,  until  he  arriTed  at  the  door  of  bis 
lodgings,  where  the  horse  stopped  so  suddenly 
that  the  rider  flew  head  over  heels,  and  pitched 
in  a  ntting  posture  on  the  pavement ! 

He  was  carried  to  his  apartment  more  dead 
lEian  alive ;  and  during  the  evening  crowds 
assembled  round  the  house,  and  serrants  in 
livery  were  sent  to  inquire  after  the  poor 
lunatic  gentleman. 

Life  became  a  burthen  to  him  ;  —  he  was  a 
marked  man !  —  He,  whose  only  wish  was  to 
pass  unnoticed,  unheard,  unseen; — he,  who 
of  all  the  creeping  things  on  the  earth  pitied 
the  glowworm  most  because  the  spark  in  its 
tail  attracted  observation  ;  —  he  to  become  the 
talk  and  the  laughing-stock  of  a  town  like 
Brighton  '.  He  packed  up  in  a  hurry,  went  by 
a  night-coach  to  London,  and  the  very  next 
day  proceeded  to  Cheltenham,  where  we  hope 
to  find  him  in  the  next  chapter. 
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the  chamber  adjoining  his  own  at  the  Plough 
Hotel,  Cheltenham.  . 

The  occupant  of  the  next  chamber  was  now 
heard  walking  about  the  room,  putting  by  and 
locking  up  things  ;  and  then,  bumming  the  air 
of  the  song,  be  passed  along  the  passage  and 
descended  the  stairs- 
David  Ttaely  sought  the  society  of  any 
human  being ;  but  the  Cockles  had  been  fellow- 
sufferers  with  him  in  his  never-to-be-forgotteu 
voyage,  and  so  much  bad  since  their  parting 
befallen  himself,  that  he  felt  some  curiosity  to 
know  bow  they  had  also  fared.  He  therefore 
descended  to  the  coffee-room,  where,  as  he  an- 
ticipated, he  found  Mr.  Lomax,  who  received 
him  very  cordially,  exclaiming, 

"  Ah  !  my  little  doleful  Dumps ! — yttu  here .' 
Well,  I  do  hope  the  waters  will  prove  a  Letlie 
to  you,  and  banish  the  recollection  of  all  that 
used  to  bother  you  so  on  board  the  Water- 
wagtail ." 

"Thank  you  kindly,*^  said  David:  "and 
where  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cockle  ?" 

"  Oh,  gone  down " 

"  Gone  down!'"  ejaculated  David. 

"  Pooh !  hear  a  roan  out,  can't  you  P^Gone 
down  to  his  place  in  Somersetshire ;— not  down 
in  the  Water-wagtail, — plenty  of  Cockles  down 
c  5 
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there  already  :  but  he  hto  'xAi'  tiiht^pti^l^ 

chanfie  for  the  better,  I  tlunfc.'* 

"No  doubt   of  h,"  replied   BaVtd.'   ■*i 
you  going  to  stay  here  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  1  atn,'"  said  Lmbiuc:  '  '"  TJw 
height  of  the  season,  snd  very  g^y-  'I'o^dsjr 
Lady  Thiniblerig  has  a  dinner,  and  Mr*.  Tit- 
tytops  gives  a  ball :  you  shall  go  with  nte  to 
the  latter  if  you  like,  and  dance  with  ' 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room." 

"  Excuse  me,"  replied  David. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !    you  must." 

"  My  mourning  !"  interrupted  Dbkvid  ;  •■  n; 
respected  parent  not  dead  six  oiont 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon, — quite  right :  and 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  f" 

"  Why,  though  Cheltenham  is  to  be  my 
head' quarters,  1  think  of  making  a  few  ex- 
cursions :  Tewksbury,  Malvern,  and  perbap* 
Worcester,  to  begin  with." 

"  Well,  then,  in   ten  days  or  »  tortta 
when  you  return,    I  shall  expect  yon  1 
come    a    bright    star    in   the    heauxpbere 
fashion." 

David  shook  his  head,  and   begui   his  i 
parations  for  his  trip  ;   and  the  next  i 
he  arrived  at  Tewksbury  in  time  for  1 
fast. 
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We  ought  ere  this  to  have  described  our 
hero.  He  was  rather  embonpoint :  but  fat  was 
not  with  hiiOf  as  it  sometimes  is,  twin  brother 
to  fun  :  he  wore  a  wig,  and  the  expresdon  of 
his  countenauce  was  iodicative  of  the  serious 
neee  of  the  turn  of  his  mind. 

He  flighted  from  the  coach  at  the  principal 
inn;  and  the  landlady,  when  she  met  him 
in  the  ball,  started  and  stared,  and  then  with 
most  assiduous  attention  ushered  him  into  her 
best  parlour.  He  took  her  aside  and  briefly 
explained  that  retirement,  quiet,  and  a  back 
room  to  bimsetf,  were  what  he  particularly 
wished  to  enjoy< 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"'  said  the  landlady 
with  a  simper :  "  a  little  quiet  will  be  agree- 
able by  way  of  change." 

"  It  will  indeed,"  replied  the  traveller  so- 
lemnly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  everything  here  to 
you[  likiog,"  said  the  hostess ;  and  still,  almost 
giving  way  to  a  laugh,  she  withdrew. 

"  Frank,"  said  she  to  the  head  waiter,  "  who 
do  you  think  we  've  got  in  the  blue  parlour ! 
I  knew  him  the  minute  I  cUpped  my  eyes  on 
bimP 

"  And  who  is  he  ?"  said  Frank. 

*'  Why,   the  great  actor  Mr.  Liaton !   and 
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he's  dressed  just  as  I  satvr  him  at  tb« 
market,  the  only  night  I  ever  was  at  •  Luudod 
\}lay  ;  and  'twas  '  Killing  do  Murder,'  and  he 
was  Polly  Belly,  or  some  EUch  name;  and 
he's  dressed  just  the  some  now,  all  in  black, 
with  such  a  hatband,  and  great  white  wwpcrsi" 

This  brief  dialogue  will  at.'cunnt  for  much 
disquietude  which  subsequently  beM  our  ill- 
fated  Dumps  Pcupli:  met  him,  be  could  not 
imagine  why,  with  a  broad  grin  (  A«  they 
passed,  they  whispered  to  each  other,  and  the 
words  "inimitable!"  "  clever  creature  1"  *' ir. 
rc'sistihly  comic  !"  evidently  applied  to  him- 
self, reached  his  ears.  He  became  more  se- 
lious  than  ever:  but  the  greater  bis  gravity, 
the  more  the  people  laughed. 

One  night — could  he  believe  his  ears  !— as  he 
ascended  the  stairs,  with  a  flat'Candleatick  in 
his  hand,  intending  to  go  early  to  his  bed, 
heard  Frank  the  waiter  whisper  to  Mary 
chambermaid,  (and  they  looked  at 
moment,)  "  Killing  no  Murder  T 

Was,   then,   his   secret   known ! — his 
secret  !      He  rushed  to  his  chamber,  bolted  lh< 
.door,  and  spent  a  night  of  sleeplesn  anjjuiah. 

The  next  morning,  with  a  broader  grin  than 
usual,  the  landlady  ushered  a  gentleman  into 
the  blue  parlour,  aiid^^ea 
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knbwing  glance  at  her  guest  as  she  shut  the 
door. 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Opie,^  said  the  unknown. 
"  Is  it,  sir  ?^'  replied  David. 
"  I  hope  you  intend   gratifying   the  good 
people  of  Tewksbury  ?" 

"  Gratifying !  what  can  you  mean  ?"*" 
"  There  would  not  be  a  box  to   be  had,'' 
said  Opie,  bowing. 

"  I  always  look  after  my  own  boxes,"  re- 
plied Dumps. 

**  As  you  please, — but  you  will  come  out  ?'' 
J*  Come  out !  to  be  sure,  if  it 's  fine.'' 
**  What  do  you  mean  to  come  out  in  ?'* 
"  What  I  *ve  got  on,"  said  David  sulkily. 
"  Oh,  that  is  so  like  you !"  said  Opie,  laugh- 
ing ;    *^  you   really  are  inimitable :    but  what 
character  V 

'*  Character  ! — here  1 — the  Stranger." 
"  The  Stranger !  yoM .'" 
'^  Yes,  /." 

"  And  you  really  mean  it  ?" 
"  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure, — I'm  just  come:" 
and  David,  thinking  he  had.  been  talking  to 
a  madman,  walked  away  to  the  window ;  and 
when  he  again  looked  round,  Mr.  Opie  was 
gone.  Shortly  afterwards  he  saw  a  man  very 
busy  pasting  bills  upon  a  dead  wall  opposite; 
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and  so  large  were  the  letteisi  th^Jie  i 
deciphered,  '•■   in'Mitnl    ( 

The  celebmted  Kfrl  ISttSAia^Cl^j&ri' ' 
Tliifi  £««!%,  "•' 

Tut    STR*JI6Mk! , 

The  part  of  the  Strjngcr  by  Mr.  liMoo- 

Dumps  had  never  seen  the  ioinuttdiie  Idttaa 

- — indeed  comedy  was  quite  out  of  his  w&y  ;  btit 
DOW  that  the  star  was  to  ahine  forth  in  tr»- 
gedvi  the  aiinouncGinpnt  vai  congenial  to  thr 
serioug  turn  uf  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  go. 

He  ate  an  early  dinner,  went  betimes  to  1 
theatre,    and   e^lablisbed    himwlf  Id    a 
corner  of  tlie   Htage-box.     The  bouse 
the  hour  of  oomDiencemmt  arrived,  tbe  fii 
paused  and   li>oked  towards  the  curtain, 
hearing  no  signal,  ihey  fiddled  anotber  a 
The  audience  became  impatient ;   they  hla 
they  hooted,  and  they  called  for  the  i 
Another  pause,  another  yell  of  disappmbati 
and   the   manager,    pale  and   tremblio^^ 
peared,  and  walked   hat  in  hand  to  the  I 
of  the   stage.     Mr.   Opie  cleared   his    tbn 
bowed   repeatedly,   moved   hia   lips,  but   i 
inaudible  amid  the  shouts  of  "  Hear  him  t" 

At  length  silence  was  obtained,  and  he  Bpi 
as  follows : — 

*'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— L  n] 
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you  to  entreat  your  Itiod  and  conaiderate  for- 
bearance. I  lament  as  much  as  you  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Liston;  but  in  the  anguish  of 
the  moment  one  thought  supports  me, — the 
consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

^  I  h«d  an  interview  with  your  deservedly 
great  favourite  performer  this  morning,  and 
evtt-yihing  appeared  well  understood  between 
UB.  J  have  sent  to  the  hotel,  and  he  is  not  to  be 
found.  ( Ditapprobation.)  Under  these  distres»> 
ing  circumstances,  I  have  only  to  entreat  your 
indulgence  for  Mr.  Grtmafaaw,  who  on  his 
dibut  last  week  in  the  part  of  Jeremy  Diddler 
was  BO  favourably  received.  He  will  kindly 
read  the  part  of  the  Stranger.  (Mingled  liist- 
iag  and  applause.) 

**  For  Mr.  Liston's  safety  my  mind  is  in- 
tensely  anxious.  I  have  been  informed  that 
lie  dined  early,  and  left  the  hotel,  saying  he 
was  going  to  the  theatre.  What  accident  can 
have  prevented  his  arrival,  I  am  utterly  at  a 
lo»to " 

Mr.  Opie  now  happened  to  glance  towanb 
the  stage-box.  Surprise !  doubt !  anger !  cer- 
tainty .'  were  the  alternate  expressions  of  his 
pale  face  and  widely-opened  eyes;  and  at 
length,  pointing  to  Mr.  Dumps,  be  exclaimed. 
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*^  Ladien  and  Gentleuien, — II  Is  my  | 
duty  to  inform  you   tbat  Mr.   Listun    is  i 
before  you  :    there  be  sits, — tlie  grntlei 
black,  I  uiean,  at  the  back  of  the  st4iji« 
and  I  trust   I   may  be  permitted    lu  cull  up 
him  fur  an  explanation  of  tiis  must  exti 
diiiary  conduct." 

Every    eye    tunieil    towards   David,    trr 
voiw  was  uplifted  against  him,     T(>c  man  « 
could  nut  endure  the  scrutiny  of  our  pair  < 
eyes  now  belicld  a  house-ful  of  th«tn  glariuj 
at  liim  with  angry  indignation. 

"  I'hat  is  not  Li§ton  !"  said  on?. 

"  Not  Listonf"  cried  another. 

"  An  impostor  !"  vociferated  a  thirdL 

"  A  hoax  r  became  the  universal  «hout. 

Hi»  head  became  confused ;  he  bod  a  sligl 
consciousness   of  being  elbowed   throu^ 
lobby,  of  a  riot  in  the  crowded  Mreet,  and  « 
being  protected  by  the  civil  authoritti's,  againil 
the  uncivil  attacks  of  the  populace. 

He  was  conveyed  to  bed,  and  awoke  lh| 
next  morning  with  a  considerable  aucession  i 
nervous  malady. 

He  soon  heard  that  the  whole  town  v<m 
vengeance  against   the  infamous  and   unpi 
ciplcd  impostor  who  had  played  ofT  a  prsctiu 
joke  on  the  piiblicj  and  at  dead  of  night  < 
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he  escape  from  the  town  of  Tewksbury  in  a 
retum-hearse  going  to  Malvern,  vitli  which  he 
WAS  accofnmodated  by  his  tender-hearted  land- 
lady, who  never  confessed  to  him  that  she 
had  been  the  real  cause  of  his  discomfiture. 
On  arriving  within  a  miie  of  Malvern,  he  crept 
from  his  dark  and  most  appalling  vtihicle,  and 
with  his  carpet-bag  be  walked  disconsolately 
to  the  hotel. 

The  balmy  air  and  the  tranquillity  of  Mal- 
vern were  truly  congenial  to  poor  David's  feel- 
ings after  his  recent  very  serious  discomfiture  : 
his  spirits  soon  rose,  and  he  gained  sufficient 
courage  to  dine  at  the  public  table.  Chance 
had  placed  him  next  to  a  very  smart  and  pretty 
girl,  who  during  the  first  days  of  his  entering 
into  the  society  of  the  boarding-house  interest- 
ed him  much.  She,  like  himself,  seemed  to 
have  "  a  silent  sorrow  "  somewhere :  she  often 
sighed,  and  sat  in  a  state  of  evident  abstraction, 
unconscious  of  the  plate  of  soup  before  her  and 
of  the  morsel  of  fish  which  found  its  way  into 
her  mouth.  She  ate  very  little ;  and  that  little 
seemed  only  taken  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
her  tall  thin  mamma,  or  appease  the  threaten- 
ing anger  of  her  short  fat  papa.  The  only 
thing  which  she  really  seemed  to  relish  was  her 
one  glass  of  wine;    she  raised  it  to  her  lips. 
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raising  at  the  saime  time  her  blue  eyei 
ceiling,  and  then  slowly  drunctl  it,  as  if  drink- 
ing  to  the  health  of  the  litllt  l>mn««  Cupid  ftmo 
which  the  central  chandelier  was  Buspended. 
When  her  glags  was  replaced  Upon  tlir  labit% 
she  relapsed  into  a  dreasiy  cftf^itatioo,  and 
never  spoke  until  her  lady-oioiber  itKKi  w  Icavr 
the  ruom  ;  and  then  she  languidly  folluw«d. 

D^ivid  spoke  to  nobody,  and  \iv  conaider«l  it 
an  unusual  instance  of  good  fortune  hnviag 
been  placed  next  to  a  gentle  being  who  ncvci 
spoke  to  him.  His  apartment  was  ockt  to  that 
occupied  by  this  interesting  girl :  thi«  be  ascer- 
tained from  occasional  meetings  in  the  paaaage, 
and  the  necessity  of  standing  ajide  (o  let  bcr 
pass ;  and  (hough  they  never  exchangvd  a 
word,  a  neighbourly  feeling  was  established  be- 
tween them.  I 

One  morning  he  beard  the  wund  of  laawB- 
tation  in  tliat  chamber;  the  voice  of  tllv  Utile 
lady  was  raised  to  the  higheitl  note  «f  iu  cnm. 
pass,  but  was  at  length  druwaed  by  lb«  bnAwr 
tones  of  her  father,  and  David  could  not  avoid 
hearing  part  of  the  conversation. 

"  I  'II  never  believe  it !"  cried  the  young  L 
"  never !" 

"  Do  you   think  your  father   would   td 
lie  !"  screamed  her  n 
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"  VoU'  acknowledge  that  you  expected  him 
to  write-  to  you  ?"  said  her  father. 

A  burst  of  tears  was  the  onl;  reply. 

"  Hn  he  not  deceived  you  ? — have  you  re- 
ceived one  line  from  him  F"  inquired  the  old 
gentlemui,  who  well  knew  the  had  not,  he 
having  intercepted  and  burnt  three  dozen  letters 
and  a  half. 

"  I  will  not  believe  that  he  is  false,"  cried 
the  daughter. 

"Oh  !^  screamed  her  mother,  "  I  should  like 
to  beat  you  !" 

"Silence!"  said  the  more  artful  and  systfr< 
matic  papa :  "  do  not  upbraid  poor  Lavinia ; 
she  will  have  enough  to  mortify  and  vex  her, 
poor  thing,  when  she  knows  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Lavinia. 

*'  It  mutt  humiliate  a  girl  so,  to  think  she 
has  been  breaking  her  heart  for  a  fellow  who 
don't  care  twopence  for  her." 

*'  Thank  goodness  /  never  did  that !"  said 
the  senior  of  the  two  ladies :  "  nobody  knows 
bow  your  papa  solicited  me.'" 

"  I  beg  you  will  tetl  me  what  you  allude  to," 
exclaimed  Lavinia,  wiping  her  eyes  and  as- 
suming composure.  "If  I  ^ve  been  deceived 
in  Captain  Claverton,  tell  tne  so  at  once;  prove 
it,  and  I  will  give  bim  up." 
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ly  own  Lavy  ."^  taid  'hw  fftfi^^ 


"  There's  my  < 
"  Mind,  now,  if  I  convince  you,  you  hav*  frfo- 
mised  to  forget  him." 

"  I  did  not  say  that,  sir ;  I  fi^  thai  I  «hnUJd 
be  pronii^iing  what  I  never  could  realifte,  but  X 
will  never  speak  of  him  ;  I  will  endear 
obey  you  in  all  things :  is  there  any  otbet  j 
son  that  you  wisli  nic  to  marry  ?" 

"No,  not  just  now,"  replied  her  fcrti 
"but  I  wish  yoii  not  to  frown  st  Everyman 
you  meet,  as  you  have  don«  since  that  fvl- 
low " 

"Do  not  abuse  him,  eir^  Rial r  what  you 
know  against  him,  and  tlien  drop  ibcMit^MC. 
He  may  be  Tala-,  and  1  may  be  I«j  to  sckdow. 
ledge  it;  but  lel  it  be  undnrBiood  between  'n 
that  lie  is  not  to  be  cen&ured  before  me,  Bow^ 
ever  culpable,  however  ungrateful  he  may 
be,  I  am  at  least  unchanged,  and  will  never 
indulge  in  such  pitiful  revrngc  a*  veriial 
abuse." 

"He  is  going  to  be  married  P  aakl  herte' 
ther.  unbuttoning  his  waistcoat  and  buti 
it  up  again,  while  he  watched  the  effect  c 
shot  he  bad  fired. 

"  Married  !"  cried  Lavinia;  "to whom, 
and  she  deliberately,  and  apparently  < 
lefl  her  seat,  and  walked  over  lo  li 
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**Td  a  wealthy  widow  at  Richmond,— *Mrs. 
Peoaberton  Pole." 

"  How  long,  sir,  have  you  known  this  ?*^ 

**  We  have  known  that  he  withdrew  his  pre- 
tensions to  yourself  ever  since  I  wrote  to  him 
stating  that  you  were  entirely  dependent,  and 
that  you  would  never  inherit  a  shilling  from 
me  if  you  married  him.*" 

"You  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect  ?"" 
.  **  I  ,wrote  to  him  to  that  effect,'*  replied  her 
father,  looking  her  full  in  the  face ;  for  now  he 
was  telling  the  truth. 

*^  And  he  explicitly  stated  that  he  withdrew 
his  pretensions  ?^ 

>^  Of  course,"  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  another  way,  for  the  captain  had  done 
no.  such  thing. 

"  You  should  have  told  me  this  before,^'  said 
Lavinia,  returning  to  her  seat,  and  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  We  did  not  like  to  distress  you,**  said  her 
mother. 

Lavinia  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
piteous  smile,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  This  Mrs.  Pemberton  Pole  is  the  widow  of 
a  very  rich  distiller,  not  young,  not  good-4ook- 
ingy  not  in  the  best  society ,''  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  wiping  his  spectacles. 


"Poorfdlow!    I  latyfert,' 
"  You  are  quite  sure  that  what  you   rt«W  i* 
correct  ?" 

"  Quite." 

"  He  will  then  be  wretched  ;  and  as  for  «<*— 
but  1  will  not  speak  of  myself :  surelj  it  mti»t 
be  a  painful  reflection  to  you  both.*      >■") 

"What  do  you  meanP^  iDqiiireU' the  Mdft 
lady.  '      '    ■  ■" 

"To  think  that  you  havi;  made  a  fiflloir- 
creature  miserable ;  one)  too,  wlio  ae\'er  w> 
jured  you, — one  who,  on  the  contr*rv,  i 
the  warmest  affection  for  your  only  chiWl*^ 

*'  Miserable  !  not  a  bit  of  it ;  rich  i 
nonsense — happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

"  You,  who  have  seen  so  mucb  of  Captain 
Oaverton,  must  know  that  he  is  nut  the  man 
to  be  happy  after  making  such  a  marriage." 

"Well,  miss,  then  why  does  he  niBrry?— 
what  is  it  all  to  me,  or  your  mothtr?  Captain 
Claverton  is  nothing  to  us." 

"  He  was  nothing  to  either  of  you  whta  mt 
mother  met  him  at  Brighton,  and,  foneyii^ 
that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Harry  61*- 
Terton,  sought  him  out,  never  rested  tilt  i 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  made  mc  i 
with  him,  and  accept  his  allcntiona  at  a  I 
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Kbeo  I  cared  not  Sot  him,  and  when  I  'n  cer- 
tain he  never  thougkt  of  me." 

"  Veiy  wrong  of  your  mother,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  unbuttoning  his  waistcoat ;  "  I  ad- 
mit that  wai  very  wrong  indeed." 

"  And  was  it  not  equally  wrong  in  you  to 
ask  him  almost  daily  to  dine  with  uaP' — 
what  could  he  suppose  but  that  his  proposal 
would  be  accepted  f^ 

.  "1  waa  unguarded,  certainly,"  and  the  waist- 
coat  waa  buttoned  up  again  : — "  but  if  younger 
KMU  mil  intrude  themselves  into  society,  they 
must  take  the  consequences." 

."  We  were  not  to  blame,  then,"  added  Lavi- 
nia,  "  if,  thrown  fry  you  so  much  together,  we 
became  attached ;  the  error  was  your  own,  but 
the  punishment  falls  heavily  on  us.*' 

*'  You  must  be  more  wary  in  future,  mif 
dear,"  said  her  papa  to  her  mamma. 

"  And  you  must  not  be  so  egregiously  fool- 
ish, m^  iove,^  said  her  mamma  to  her  papa. 

"  These  recriminations  are  idle,"  exclaimed 
laavinia.  *'  I  will  not  say  one  word  more  about 
him  : — tell  me  candidly  what  is  it  you  wish  me 
to  do;  it  is  indifferent  to  me  now.  Is  there 
any  other  person " 

•'  No,  oat  exactly " 
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"  Why,"  interposed,  hoi\  nothar,  "tfaat  j 
tleman  who  sits  next  to^ou  tlailY  at-tUDDer— 

"  1  am  nut  to  marry  hfia  .'"  critx]   1,a«uu« 
a  tone  of  voice  not    flattering    to-jpuvwlj 
heard  almust  all  that  was  said. 

"Marry  him  !-- iiu  —  that  ity  t\irrih)i 
knowing:  somebody  suid  hu  scvmeii  tO„b|^T^ 
plenty  of  money ;  nod  a  quicL  uid«peqilcM 
gentleman  is  not  to  be  reel  with  evcrj  day." 

"  He  is  very  quiel,"*  rrplii.-d  I/nvipta,  men- 
tally contrasting  Duvid  aod  Cuptaiu  Clavcrton. 

"  All  I  ask  is,  don't  Mt  silent  aud  »ulkj-  by 
Aim,  or  any  other  marriageable  young  m»D ; 
/  never  did  at  your  age,"  said  her  molhcr. 

"  1  will  try  to  do  as  you  wiab."  umwcrcd 
Lavinia. 

"That's   a   pood  Lavy,"  cried    her  ftA 
kissing  her. 

"You  know  uiir  only  thought  is  jmurj 
piness,"  added  her  inolber,  kinsin^  her  on,  f 
other  side.  And  thus  poor  Lavinia  wasioa- 
died  by  the  two  beings  who,  actuated  by  wotldr  ■ 
ly  and  mercenary  iiiutive»,  had  involved  her  to 
an  attachment,  from  winch  it  appeared  lh«t 
they  expected  her  lo  recede  at  iHe  word  of 
command. 

At  the  dinner-hour  that  day,  David,  a»  u»iial. 
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was.  seated  next  to  his  hitherto  tadturn  com- 
panion. She  looked  pale,  and  had  evidently 
been  weeping,  and  she  evinced  no  inclination 
to  address  him  ;  but  her  mother,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  divert  her  thoughts,  after  request- 
ing him  to  give  her  some  sweetbread,  said,  in 
a  bland  and  gentle  voice,  utterly  unlike  that 
which  had  startled  him  through  the  partition 
in  the  morning, 

'*  Lavinia,  dearest^  these  are  excellent !  Mr. 
Diitnps,  pray  oblige  me  by  helping  Miss 
Carey?" 

David,  of  course,  did  as  he  was  desired ; 
and  then,  clearing  his  voice,  made  some  sage 
remark  respecting  the  bad  weather  past,  the 
little  gledm  of  sunshine  present,  and  the  very 
iine  days  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  were  to 
come.  Miss  Carey  was  equally  common-place 
in  her  reply,  and  then  they  both  relapsed  into 
silence. 

**  You  drink  white  wine,  I  perceive,  Mr. 
Dumps,"  said  old  Carey  :  "  Madeira,  or  Sher- 
ry ?" 

Sherry,"  replied  David. 
Quite   right, — less  acidity;   my  bottle  is 
Sherry  also.     Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  taking 
wine  with  you  ?^ 

VOL.  III.  H 
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And  David  weot  through  the  cvotutlaoKflf 
filliDg,  smiling,  bon'in<i,  and  drinking. 

"  Dumps  ia  an  uncommon  nnme?"  ohjett^ 
Mrs.  Carey. 

"  It  is  a  strange  name,  truly," 
possessor  of  it,  wondering  whether  she  i 
to  be  rude. 

"Strange!  oh,  not  at  all,**  added  the  Ujr. 
"  Let  me  see, — Dumps  ?  Duiupa  ?  —  surety  • 
have  met  with  the  name  goniewhc-ruf"  au]  ri> 
appealed  to  her  husband.  ,^^^ 

"Dumps.'"  replied  Mr.  Carey:    <*  cao'^ 
I  know  it.'" 

*'  Are  you  of  the  Derbyshire  Dumpsea.  P 
quired  the  mother,  trying  an  <-xpf  ritncnU 

"  I  'm  not  aware  of  it,  if  I  am,"  repliHl 
David ;  ''  in  fact  I  never  attempt  tu  ccmccal 
that  my  father  made  hia  fortune  in  traitv." 

"  Quite  right," answered  Mrs.  Ca«y,  Eati»6«<J 
with  the  word  fortune,  but  hoping  that  no  one 
else  at  the  table  had  heard  anything  about 
trade,  in  case  anytliing  should  ocntr  between 
him  and  Lavy.  "  I  honour  the  man  'wbo 
avows  it;  though  ovr  fiiciily,  by  th«  way,  ii 
very  antieot !" 

(Mr,  Carey's  grandfather  had  bt^eo  ' 
called  a  cow-man.) 

"  But   surely   we   did  meet   some  i 
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son  of  your  name  Bomewhere. -^  Dumpd  f  — 
yesy  I  'm  sure  of  it ;  perhaps  your  elder  bro* 
tbcr?'^ 

*'  I  have  no  brothers,^  replied  David. 

** Indeed!  im  tmiy  child P^  inquired  Mrs. 
Carey. 

"  Yes.'' 

^  Oh  i''  said  Mrs.  Carey  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faclibn  ;  and  though  there  was  an  arch  smile  on 
I/avinia's  lip,  she  thought  to  herself,  ^*  Would 
that  my  mother  had  always  been  equally  mi- 
nute in  her  inquiries  T 

^^  Do  you  know  many  people  at  Malvern  ?' 
ittquired  Mrs.  Carey. 

**  Nd»  ma'am,  none,''  replied  David. 

^Indeed!  Oh,  we  have  a  charming  little 
cirele  here, — confined,  of  course,  but  infinitely 
interesting :  —  Will  you  favour  us  with  your 
company  at  tea  this  evening  ?  You  wiU  meet 
dear  Mrs.  Hoby,  the  tweet  creature,  who  has 
the  sweet  children,  and  whose  husband  writes 
tfie  tweet  books  T 

David  accepted  this  luscious  invitation,  but 
*  saw  very  little  of  the  lady  so  celebrated  for 
sweets,  being  thrown  completely  into  Lavinia's 
society ;  and  though  she  must  have  been  an- 
noyed at  her  mother's  mancsuvres,  she  waa^too 
w^11*Ih^  and  too  good-natured  lo  allow  an 
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itioffensivf  stranger  to  iufftv  torihv  i 
inflicteii  vpon  her  by  another  perwni. 

Day  afttr  day,  and  week  After  week,  diti 
Mrs.  Carey  possess  herself  nf  (ho  pUani  Ml. 
Dumps:  living  under  the  same  n>of,  thef«%lt 
no  chance  of  eK'ape,  and  indeed  )lli»s  L'aKjr^ 
manners  were  so  genlte  and  pleaunj*  that  hr 
delighied  in  her  soeieiy,  and  was  nti-er  hap- 
pier llian  when  walking  by  the  ejde  of  htr 
donkey. 

As  to  loving  her,  audi  an  ideo  never  entvrod 
his  intagination  i  he  was  Dut  llii?  man  to  Io*C 
first.  Had  she  evinced  any  pnrtialitv  for  hhit, 
it  wna  quite  impossible  that  ii  ithould  not  be 
reciprocal  ;  but  for  David  seriounly  to  Jhtt  in 
love,  as  it  is  called,  with  a  girl  So  ftry  young, 
so  Tery  pretty,  would  have  appeared  to  hinticH 
just  as  presumptuous  and  absurd,  a*  if  he  werv 
to  take  it  into  his  head  to  get  some  qti 
vorced  from  some  king,  that  he  might  bo « 
bled  to  marry  her  majesty, 

Lavinia  really  rather  liked  him  thnn  t 
negative  sort  of  compliment  truly  when  aptAicd 
to  the  estimation  in  which  a  gentleman  i»  h^ll 
by  a  young  lady;)  he  was  quiet,  nniiaMr, 
find  inoffensive  ;~and  she  had  takctt  good  van 
to  prevent  hia  being  misled  ns  to  her  appm). 
alion  of  him,  having  more  than  onw  slld| 
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ton  tomethitig  tihich  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
and  which  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  David, 
after  the  conversation  which  he  had  once  invo- 
luntarily overheard. 

'  But  the  discreet  and  k in dty-in ten tioned  pre- 
cautions of  a  good  honefil-hearted  girl  like  La- 
vinia  are  utterly  unavailing  when  there  is  such 
a  nlother  at  her  elbow  as  Mrs.  Carey.  After 
daily  involving  David,  almost  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not,  in  the  necessity  of  attending  on  La- 
;viflia,  or  openly  avowing  his  disinclination  to 
da  so,  she  one  day  advised  her  daughter  to  re- 
main at  home  on  account  of  some  imaginary 
cold,  and  then  seated  herself  at  her  tambour- 
frame  to  receive  David  alone. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Dumps !"  said  she  as  he  entered ; 
■'*  how  are  you  ? — You  look  pale  ! — are  you  sure 
you  are  quite  well  ?  Do  let  me  send  you  a  little 
■remedy  to-night.  No !  —  well,  of  course  you 
know  best ;  I  am  always  a  fond  foolish  crea- 
ture about  people  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  me." 

David,  not  quite  understanding  her,  which 
in  truth  was  oftenthe  case,  sat  down  and  said 
nothing. 

. .  "  You  knov  dear  L&vy  has  a  cold  P  No  t— 
Oh  yei,  a  lad  cold,  poor  dear  inleveatinf^  girl! 
<Pe9fde  talk  of  her  beauty, — iI.acaicely'thin);;of 
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it;— her  many  excellent  nMntal 
what  /  value  !* 

"  Yes,  lo  be  sure,"  said  Dmvid. 

"  What  will  become  of  me  when  «be  u 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  guess  ;  yet  tuhrrytiit 
must,  Booiier  or  later  '." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  David,  .   , 

"  But,  poor  little  innoaent  dear,  I  do  betiev* 
it  is  a  notion  that  has  n«v«r  entered  iKranind." 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Ur,  if  it  ever  has,  not  till  Uttttg"  a 
Mrs.  Carey,  looking  at  David. 

"  Oh  !"  replied  be,  looking  at  Mni.  ( 

Mrs.  Carey  looked  down  on  licr  emln 
and  did  not  quite  know  what  (o  uy  nvxX, . 

"  Do  you   know  this  6uwvr  t"  inquin 
;it  last. 

Duvid  rose,  louki-d  at  a  confuied  jumblr  of 
red,  blue,  yellow,  and  grcni  worsteds,  and 
replied,  "  Yes,  a  devil  in  a  hush  !" 

"Be  quiet,  Mr.  Dumps!"  cried  the  lUatnia 
affectedly,  and  tapping  his  ihoulder  witli  bcr 
linger,     "  'Tis  heart's-eaae." 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculaled  David. 

"  UeartVease,  Mr.  Dumps  l^aaid  Urs,  C 
sen ri menially,  looking  Up  at  her  guest.    **  Horn 
■rarely  woman's  lot  l" 

David  made  no  answer,  beeauM.J 


itii  btr      ii 
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thmg  to  uy;  wi  Airs,  dfarey  w*»  obliged  to 
proceed. 

"  Vou  meol  you  aaugbty  men  are  our  bane ! 
how  a£tea  do  you  trifle  witb  the  firit  affections 
of  an  uMopkisticated  heart  1  You  lobk  shocked : 
~^a  not,  pray,  misunderstand  ne.  I  know  you 
are  incapable  of  such  oonduct ; — ^you  a^^reciate 
the  traaaure  thrown  in  your  path.  I  need  not 
aalo;  one  ovtrflowing  witb  benevolence  like 
yourself,  what  are  your  intentions  toward  my 
too  tuBceptible  Lavinia  f^ 

David  opened  bis  eyes  very  wide,  now  for 
once  perfectly  understanding  Mrs.  Carey,  but 
he  cMikl  not  frame  a  reply. 

"  I  bare  confided  in  you,"  said  sbe ;  "  and 
I  know  yon  will  not  abuse  my  confidence.  She 
IB  indeed  a  treasure !  —  is  she  not  ?*" 

"  Why,  —  I,  —  oh  1  —  a  treasure  ?  — ■  Miss 
Carey,  —  of  course  quite  a  treasure  1"  stun* 
mered  David. 

**  One  calculated  to  make  any  man  happy  P"' 
"  Happyf  —  why   as   to   that  —  oh,  if  you 
mean  to  ask  m^— I  should  say— Of  courss  any 
man  would  be  happy  !" 

**  Yonr  frank  and  honourable  avowal  of  ad- 
lairation  u  highly  creditable;  and  to  put  you 
out  of  all  suspense,  I  will  leave  3rou,  and'  at 
cnce.  communicate  what  baapatd  betwMn  us 
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to  Laviiiia  and  Mr.  Carey.  'Bj  1 
saw  dear  Mr.  Carey  take  to  anvtiod/  aa  belit 
done  to  you  !^ it  quite  surprinctl  n^e,— luii^ 
thing  quite  paternal  in  his  manner;  nod  Jtoo 
who  have  had  iht.-  luisfurluiie  lo  }oic  yow  f^ 
rents  will  appreciate  thai  advanqigc.,  A*,  |tf 
myself,  I  need  mit  speak  uf  my  parttnlitjri  U 
beems  to  me  almost  an  infatuation  !'  And  Ufa, 
Carey  went  up  tu  David,  took  hia  liaod,  and 
rubbed  her  cheek  agaioBt  hia  motith  i  afitl  it 
was  not  until  she  had  left  the  room,  Uiiit  Im 
recovered  himself  stifficieotly  la  coiBpreheod 
that  he  was  in  a  false  position,  hnrin^,  appa- 
rently proposed  to  Miss  Carey,  and  kUs^tl  It^ 
mother,  without  having  the  li-xst  mu-ntkrji,nf 
doing  either  one  or  the  other.  ,   ' 

Lavinia's  astonishment  kneir  i|o  bounds 
'■  Proposed  for  me?"  i    t  J 

"  Yes,  and  in  the  moat  dtilieate-  way.  1 
quite  fell  for  hini,  poor  young  ntao  1  hia  me- 
lancholy is  vert/  touching." 

"  But  surely  it  was  impossible  he  should  be 
ignorant  of — of—"  And  Lavinia  paused,  ^d 
hurst  into  tears. 


•'  He  knows  all,"  replied  Mrs.  C«rejr,  '*  ap^l 
he  honoui's  you  for  the  magna uitnity  «^lh 
which  you  have " 

"  Oh,  pray  do  nut^ 
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lier  daughter :  '*  do  you  really  believe  he  loves 
me  ?*' 

«  Devotedly." 

"  And  you  are  satisfied  with  him  i^ 

'*  I  have  made  every  inquiry,  and  his  in* 
come  must,'  I  am  sure;'  be  considerable.'*'' 

**  Then  he  is  all  you  and  my  father  can  wish  ; 
and,  as  for  me,— 'tis  well  he  is  no  worse.**' 

•*  You  consent  to  receive  him,  then  ?'** 
'  ^  Is  my  father  satisfied  i'^ 

"  Your  father  is  now  closeted  with  Mr. 
Pumps.*' 

,  **  Then  in  your  hands  and  his  I  place  my 
life:  my  happiness  has  long  been  out  of  the 
Question.** 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Carey,  having  re- 
i!eived  a  hint  from  his  wife,  had  gone  to  the 
room  where  she  had  left  her  dismayed  vi- 
sitor. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dumps,"'  said  he,  "  glad  to 
see  you ;  Mrs.  Carey  has  told  me  all ;  giv^  me 
your  hand." 

1 

David  extended  his  hand,  and  submitted 
quietly  to  the  shaking  which  it  underwent. 
'*  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  you  do  me  much  honour, 
but '^ 

^*  I  think  I  've  heard  you  say  that  all  your 
money  is  in  the  funds  T^  interrupted  Mr.  Carey  : 

h5 
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"  in  these  times  the  bfst  plftc*  ftir  if  J  I  *M 
no  doubt  we  ahall  underetand  each  other." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Darid,  "  bat 
I  had  supposed  that  your  daughter  had  tUtmii 
some  other  altachmenl."  -ji-'ju 

"  Very  right  to  ask  the  qiiestibn :  I  honour 
you  for  coming  to  the  point  A  mere  childlill 
fancy,  nothing  more ;  and  the  mobRcnt  ■!■ 
made  your  acquaintance,  she  gave  it  up^  i 
ieemcd  to  tlitnk  of  it  with  shame  and  rvf\ 
"  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  to  give  you  a  proof,  she  ha»' 
mentioned  it  eince,  I  give  you  my  lie 
never .'" 

"  Well,"   thought  DaTid,  "  1    am 
nating  creature,  that  ^s  clear." 

It  was  difficult  even  fot  so  expert  a  mailMr 
as  Mrs.  Carey  to  keep  her  two  puppet»  ta 
order ;  but  she  did  contrive  to  maku  Lavluia 
believe  that  David  was  really  in  love  with 
her,  and  that  his  seriousness  was  occasiuoed 
hy  a  very  natural  drt-ad  that  her  former  attach* 
ment  to  Captain  Claverton  would  prorent  ber 
ever  consenting  to  a  marriage  with  hitn.  li*. 
vinia  had  suffere<l  so  severely  herself,  that  she 
could  not  endure  (he  idea  of  makinj^  David 
miserable,  and  as  she  felt  certain  that  Iter 
parents  would  never  let  her  a]oii«  i 


*'i 


mfLfried  scHnebodj^  sh^  really  thought  it  would 
be  as  well  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  David  at 
onqew 

David  certainly  was  not  in  love,  and  her 
imputed  love  for  him  amazed  and  bewildered 
bini :  it  was  not  what  he  wished,  the  very  last 
tjniig^  indeed,  that  he  ever  should  have  sought ; 
and  when  he  looked  forward  to  his  marriage, 
wd  going  through  life  by  the  side  of  a  creature 
so  young  and  so  fair,  he  really  felt  alarmed 
and  almost  inclined  to  advise  her,  as  a  friend, 
to  turn  the  matter  over  seriously  in  her  mind, 
^4  weigh  all  the  contingencies  well,  before  she 
took  the  irrevocable  step. 

All  seemed  progressing  towards  the  con- 
summation so  devoutly,  or  perhaps  it  were 
more  just  to  say,  so  diabolically  wished  by 
Mrs.  Carey,  and  her  worldly-wise  spouse^  when 
an  event  occurred  which  utterly  disarranged 
all  their  plans. 

David  was  one  morning  sitting  in  his  pri- 
vate room,  when  the  door  was  violently  thrown 
open,  and  a  tall  handsome  young  man  entered, 
panting  with  excitement^  and  trembling  with 
agitation* 

*^  Your  name  is  Dumps^  sir,  I  believCf^  said 
be. 

David^  in  astonishment}  bowed  assent. 
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^*  .What  i  a  coward !  refuse  me  the  totisfac- 
tion  of  a  gentleman  !^ 

"  Pray  bear  me  for  one  liioment  patiently."* 

•*  Proceed,'"  replied  the  captain  contemptu- 
ously. 

**  I  am  going  to  reveal  to  you,  what  no 
other  human  being  has  a  suspicion  of:  it  is  not 
many  w(56ks  since  I  did  go  out  td  shoot,  and 
to  be  shot  at/' 

"Well?'' 

"  J/e  fell,  —  horrible  recollection! — I  will 
never  fight  again.^ 

"  Will  you  give  up  the  lady,  sir  ?'" 

"  Oh  dear  me  r  exclaimed  David,  "  I  would 

not  interfere  with   anybody    for   the   world ; 

and  if  she  bad    not   taken    a  fancy   to .  me, 
I. " 

"  Puppy  I*"  cried  Claverton. 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  you  should  say  so,^ 
said  David.  "  But  were  /  to  accede  to  your 
wishes' — and  I  give  you  my  word  it 's  just  the 
same  to  me, — I  "^m  certain  her  worthy  parents 
M'ill  never  let  me  off." 

"  Worthy  parents  !  a  couple  of  contemptible 
— But  no  matter,  I  insist  upon  your  gbin^ 
instantly  to  Mr.  Carey,  and  telling  him  you 
resign  your  pretensions  to  his  daughter.** 

*'  Oh,  I II  do  that  with  pleasure;   it  will 
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'  "  If  'cMtte'hefe  ftrmdlf  md 'aiRqvaTocdly 
to  relinquisb  my  pretensimis." 

*"'Wlut  t'exebnmed  Carey,  atarthig  up. 
'  "I'hMv'Mid  petamiy  what  I  n]ean,"uud 
Darid  demurdy. 
■   "Gmtapmy  dnightorr" 

"  Sorry  I  'm  prevented   hanng  the  honour 

of ^ 

■•  **  I>oil*t  talk  to  me  as  if  you  wtet  aCndiiig 
M  excuse  to  a  dinner-party ;  I  'm  not  to  be 
trifled  with !" 

^  And  the  short  fat  man,  red  with  anger,  atrut- 
'tetllMfcre  our  hero  in  an  attitude  of  defianee. 
■  ■•'  Pmy  be  pacified  I"  aaid  David. 
-  '•  Pa  -^  pa  - —  pacified  •"    spluttered    Cany. 
"  Come  out  with  me, — pistols, — one  shall  fall  I 
—Come  out,  Sir !" 

"  This  is  the  wcond-  time  I  Ve  been  cbal- 
-  lenged  to-day,"  replied  David. 

**  I  don't  care  for  that.  Sir ; —  seek  oot  a 
ftiend;  —  I  'U  meet  you  with  mine !" 

"  For  th'e  second  time  I  decline  fighting." 
"Decline   fighting! — coward! — dastard! — 
poltroon  !**    And  Mr.  Carey  danced  about  with 
rage. 

Before  be  bad  in  any  d^ree  regained  his 
composure)    Captain    ClavMou    entered    the 
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many  speculations,  you  have  not  a  shilling  in 
the  world ** 


What  r  cried  Carey,  turning  pale. 
And  that  while  appearances  could  still  be 
kept  up,  you  have  been  anxious  to  marry  your 
child  to  the  first  man  who  could  provide  for 
her.** 

"  Water  !  water  !'^  screeched  Mrs.  Carey. 

**  Do  not  faint,  madam ;  I  think  I  can  re- 
vive you,"  said  Claverton. 

**  Nay,  let  me  support  her  ;  — r  she  has 
evinced  quite  a  maternal  fondness  for  me," 
cried  David. 

"  You  are  all  in  a  plot  against  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  lady«  nearly  pushing  David  down.  « 

^*  Do  not  suppose,  madam,'*  said  Claverton, 
**  that  having  heard  of  Mr.  Carey's  impending 
misfortune,  I  have  come  hither  meanly  to  insult 
you.  My  love  for  your  daughter  is  unalter- 
able ;  and  I  am  here  to  state  that,  through  the 
unexpected  liberality  of  an  unde,  I  am  in  a 
situation  amply  to  meet  your  wishes.  I  have 
just  heard  from  her  own  lips  that  her  affections 
have  never  for  a  moitient  swerved  from  me." 

Mrs.  Carey,  who  had  cheered  up  a  little  du- 
ring this  address,  now  winked  her  eye,  and 
made  an  odd  mouth  at  the  captain,  and  tried 
to  touch  his  foot  with  hers. 
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furvord  with  pleasure  to  viuting^  you  Id  «onie 
sioeet  cottage,  in  BOme  ckarmiag  neighbourhood. 
You  must  forgive  poor  dear  Mr.  Carey ;— as 
for  myselft  I  never  had  a  voice  in  the  business, 


daverton  bowedi  and  made  do  reply ;  bulf 
to  David  he  said,  "  I  really  hope  that  my  bap- 
pioess  has  not  thrown  any  gloom  over  your 
proqjects." 

". No," replied  David;  "I  only  yielded  to 
what  appeared  to  be  the  wisbes  of  others.^ 

"  I  believe  you ;  and  be  assured  I  shall  be 
happy  to  meet  you  again." 

Captain  Claverton  was  soon  seen  from  the 
wiodowB  of  the  hotel,  walking  by  the  aide  of 
the  now  happy  Lavinia ;  and  David,  thinking 
that  bis  presence,  after  what  had  passed,  might 
rend^  her  situation  embarrassing,  wrote  her  a 
kind  and  considerate  farewell  note ;  and,  with- 
out waiting  either  for  a  reply  or  an  interview, 
he  ordered  post-horses,  left  Malvem  that  very 
evening*  uid  returned  to  bis  apartments  at 
Cheltenham,  not  over-pleased  with  his  very 
eventful  tour. 


CHAPTER  KVn.>>^ 

Lett  us  for  once  look  at  Dftvid   in  a  f 

of  at  least  comparative  comfoTI.  Wi:  now 
him  in  Mr.  Loritiier  LomaxV  privsie  vpofV 
mentA,  sitting  at  a  table  on  which  are  titxxaittt 
and  a  dessert.  His  glass  Js  fiilU  and  with  a 
steady  hand  he  carries  it  to  hit  lip*.  Ladiu 
it,  at  the  head  of  the  tahle  ;  sntt  iippoeite  tit  oin 
hero  Ht$  a  man  of  about  tfairtjr,  who  havbefa 
introduced  to  him  as  the  medical  Atli-ndanf  of 
the  host.  -.M 

"  Well,"  said  Lomax,  "  I  am  glad  that  Jur 
once  1  have  indui'ed  you  to  be  comniuoicattVA 
.1  have  invited  my  friend  Galen  here  to  tatti 
you,  because  I  really  wish  you  to  ronsult  him.* 

"  Ah,"  replied  l>avid,  "  what  citn  Ae  do  fot 

"  I  can   prescribe  another  bumper  of  port," 

said  the  medical  man,  at  the  same  time  ftlUnj; 

hia   glass,    which    lie    had   but   that    moinenl 

emptied. 

1  '*  You  'II  make  mejj 
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^^  Better  to  be  tipsily  gay,  than  soberly  sad," 
replied  Lomax. 

**  And  after  all,  what  have  you  to  be  seriously 
sad  about  ?^ 

"  Havn't  1  told  you  enough  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Oalen. '    "  When  you   are 
the  victim  of  a  practical  joke,  laugh  and  pretend 
not  to»' care,  and.  people  will  not  trouble  you 
ajgvinr';  youi  'howerery  evince  just  the  annoyance 
vUcji  afAuaeB'tfaem,  and  so  you  are  the  man  of 
allotiheiA  to  become  the  butt  of  society.^ 
•  ^^ii'm  much  obliged  to  you,*^  said  David: 
^'beodes,  you  don^t  know  all;  there  '^s  one  thiiig 
untold, 'Which  I  can  never  tell." 
'    ^^'Oh^  aoAie  nonsense^^  said  the  apothecary. 
f,*  Wby^  if  I  iMid  taken  things  to  heart  as  you 
have  done,  I  should  have  been  as  wretched  as 
yourself.    l\e  bad  my  disappointments:    I 
once  expected  to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  yet  here 
I  am  at'Ghdtenham,  with  blue,  red,  and  greed 
bottles  in-  my  shop-window  !^^ 
'  ^^  A  man  of  fashion  I"  said  his  host:  ^^  when 
was  that  P"^  mi 

^^  1  '11  idl  you  when ;  and  I  '11  also  tell  you 
of  a  hoax  which  was  played  off  upon  those  wha 
well  deserved  it.** 

.  **  Another  bottle  first,^  interrupted  LomaXf 
risgiog  the  beU ;  and  having  obtained  what  h^. 
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fmifter  cf  medicines  m  a  certaitt  eoiifttry  td#in 
My: (master  was  much  in  repute;  an  irHtablii 
man,  who  taxed  my  physical  powers    to   the 
utmost;     I  was  up  eaiiy,  swept  the  shop,  at- 
tended    to    prescriptions,     served    customers, 
pounded  drugs,  spread  plasters,  infused  herbs, 
£ed;l€ieches«  and  balanced  the  books. 
:  'Ml  may  be  supposed  I  had  not  much  time 
tOi'sTpai)^ imr  the  acquirement  of  the  graces  :  I 
UNi^ed  iti  browB  hoUand  sleeves ;  pasted  labels  on 
phials^  'pSl-boxes,  and  gallipots  from  morning 
tiU  night,. envdk>ping  them  in  white  paper,  and 
(Mr^ting^ihem  to  the  unfortunate  invalids  wboi, 
by.  rthdr.  real  or  imaginary  maladies,  brought 
gri«t  to  my  maater^s  mill.     I  wasn'^t  a  bit  like  a 
gf ntjem^n ;  I  never  thought  of  pretending  to 
be  anything  of  the  kind :  my  predecessor  had 
l<P0t  his  «»tuation  on  account  of  high-heeled 
boots,  and  hat  on  one  side,  and  chainery  and 
seuliry  propensities.     This  was  a  warning  to 
me,  imd  perhaps  I  verged  into  the  opposite 
jMttveme ;  yet,  notwithstanding  my   threadbare 
condition,  Mr.  William  Cheeks  would  occasion- 
ally call  in  to  see  how  the  shop  went  on  with- 
out him. 

*'  Itt  justice  to  myself,  I  must  say  it  went  on 
muth  better  than  it  had  ever  done  during  his 
eVf^nf^wm  wilh  the  estabUsbment*    Cheeks  #flNl 
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sedJmrnt  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of  lotion  ! 
Do  for  goodness''  sake  effervesce  for  once*  and 
cone  and  take  a  lounge  with  me.*  But  Cheeks 
tempted  in  vain ;  I  was  constant  to  the  labo- 
ratory until  the  occurrvnce  of  a  great  event, — 
an  event  little  expected  by  my  master  and 
young  Cheeks,  still  less  by  myself. 

"  Aunt  ManHi  returned  to  England  a  rich 
and  gay  widow,  without  encumbrances.  The 
doctor,  having  accumulated  very  considerable 
wealth,  died  and  was  buried ;  and  his  lady,  re- 
conciled to  the  event  by  the  golden  accumu- 
lation, wore  weeds  during  the  voyage,  and  con- 
sidering them  literally  as  tea  wttdt,  discarded 
them  the  day  she  landed.  Mrs.  Mason,  for- 
tunately for  m«,  (as  I  then  thought,)  bad  no 
male  relative  in  the  world  excepting  myself; 
and  feeling,  as  she  said,  the  impossibility  of 
managing  an  English  establishment  without  the 
assistance  and  protection  of  a  gentleman,  she 
(forgetting  that  by  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation, I  had  been  disqualified  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  part,)  wrote  me  a  letter,  desaii^ 
me  to  meet  her  in  London,  where  it  was  tiv 
intention  to  give  me  every  possible  advantage, 
and  introduce  me  to  the  fa^onidile  world  tw 
ber  nephew. 

**Tbe  proapeet  was  traly  exhildmiag:    I. 
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ph«wi     We  nuit'derise  ntecm  to  raiie  a  liit% 
ttftirt  We'cm  hope  to  elevat*  its  tai]. 

**'In  dae  course  of  time  she  formed  a  few 
acquaintances  among  the  ladiea  with  daugfaten, 
who,  after  Tlsiting  a  watering-place  for  the 
twpveu  pui^>ow  of  gmng  into  tociety,  never 
allow  a  dnwingi^txHn  to  be  illuminated,  or  a 
fiddle  to  be  beard,  without  entering  the  one, 
iuh)  ji^^  to  the  other. 

"'"'Bealdei,  my  aunt  was  <xie  of  dioae  who 
DWeT'  lose  anything  for  want  of  asking;  and 
ow'the'  slightest  introduction,  or  no  introdue- 
tion  at  all,  she  would  talk  of  her  little  party^ 
aiul  request  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  it 
' '  '^  There  was  one  lady  at  Leamington  who 
'^fiartkubrly,  attracted  her  attention.  She  was 
cinoely  and  well-dressed,  fat,  fair,  and  forty, 
or  thereabooU;  she  had  an  excellent  house, 
dutiagM  and  serrants,  and  seemed  to  know  no- 
body. '*  That,'  said  my  aunt  to  me,  *  is  evidently 
tomtbodtf ;  see  bow  die  keeps  herself  aloof  from 
lh»  tag-rag  of  the  place :  I  'm  determined  to 
ItMw  her,  and  to  have  her  at  my  house.' 

**  Now,  whea  my  aunt  was  once  detenuined 
to  gain  tt  point,  sbe  never  rested  until  by  book 
<M-  hy  crook  sbe  succeeded :  and  so  it  was  with 
ber>  fancy  for  the  fair  incognita  of  Learnings 
tM. '  ftbfi  iMAed  at  her  emirtstly  untit-ite 
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made  her  appearance.  At  length  we  heard  the 
approach  of  another  carriage ;  a  commotion 
took  place  on  the  stairs,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  footman  announced  *  Mrs. 
Threadneedle.^  My  aunt  rapidly  advanced  to 
the  door,  and  led  forward  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  adorned  with  feathers  and 
flowers,  and  a  short  white  satin  dress  looped 
up  with-  daffodils.  At  the  same  instant  a 
panic  seemed  to  pervade  the  assembly :  Mr. 
Decorum  walked  hastily  to  the  bell,  rang  it 
violently,  and  when  the  servant  appeared,  or- 
deiM  his  wife^s  carriage;  all  the  mothers  and 
aunts  cloaked  and  shawled  their  respective 
daughters  and  nieces;  two  most  strictly  par- 
ticular old  maids  fainted  dead  away;  and 
several  gentlemen,  after  looking  at  each  other 
in  evident  amazement,  yielded  to  uncontrol- 
lable laughter.  The  less  I  say  about  the  matter 
the'  better :  the  fact  is,  the  interesting  unknown 
had  ifio  business  there ;  and  my  aunt  has  never 
since  thrust  her  acquaintance  upon  a  good- 
looking  plump  lady,  merely  because  she  wore 
fine  clothes,  had  a  good  house,  a  smart  car- 
rii^e,  and  servants  in  livery. 

**  My  aunt  suddenly  discovered  that  the  air 
of  Leamington  did  not  at  all  agree  with  her 
cobMrdtion,'  and  we  made  a  little  toCir,  which 
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in  seasonable  time  endnl  at  tbe^Aoot 
mansion  in  Porllaud  Hace, 

"  I  have  shown  the  danger  of  hastily  Fonfti^ 
neic  acquaintances ;  now  I  will  prove  that  there 
is  peril  in  deliberately  cotting  tiltione*.  Etci^- 
thing  seemed  to  have  prospertsi  with  mv  aunt: 
a  lady  well  known  to  her  in  India  had  ■Mlde 
a  splendid  second  marriage,  «>d  tbrougli  ber 
means  we  were  at  length  visltifi  by  mmj 
leading  fashionable^  and  had  a  very  pxteO«*e 
and  satisfactory  actiuaintanct.  She  tberefofr 
determined  to  announce  her  first  ball  c  thr 
night  was  fixed,  nothing  dw  interreacd  w 
clashed  in  any  way  with  oar  arrsngimmto, 
and  Mrs.  Mason's  ball  really  promi«ed  lo'lie  , 
a  most  successful  affair,  ..  •• 

" '  And  only  think,  aunt  Mason,'  «sld  I, 
taking  a  card  from  the  table;  'only  tktnkW 
my  old  friend  Cheeks  being  hi  London !— «f 
course  you  will  ask  hiffl  on  Wedowday  ni|tM.' 

"'Cheeks!'  drawled  my  auot;  '  wli».k 
Cheeks?'  -   ' 

« '  I  knew  him   when   1   was  in  the  4tB(s'   ! 
said  I. 

'"  Hem  !    what,  a  coslotow?'  hiquin 


'"Oh    no,'  snid  I:   '  CIrteka  WW  i 
decesBor.' 
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.  *^*  Yod  mutt  cut  him,  then.' 

"  *  And  Ton't  you  iDvite  him  ^  said  I. 

*^'  ItnpouiUe  i'  replied  my  aunt. 
•  *'  At  tbii  moment  Mr.  Cheeks  was  an- 
nouDced  i  and  in  walked  my  old  acquaintance, 
looking'  very  like  a  mercer^s  apprentice,  but 
gnvpiag  my  hand  with  warmth  and  gDod> 
buuour.  Mrs.  Mason  raised  her  glass,-  threw 
one  glance  at  his  person,  and  gathering  her 
cashmere  about  her,  glided  from  the  room. 

*' '  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  by  Jove !'  uid 
Chedu!  '  my  eye,  what  a  house  !  But  you 
don't  give  me  a  proper  welcome ;  an  old  Mend's 
hand,  tpies  takeut  thould  be  well  ihaken ;  but 
you  are  like  a  cooling  emulsion — your  good 
fellowship  has  evaporated/ 

** '  And,  i»By,'  said  I,  '  what  brings  you  to 
JjoadonV 

*"  Oh  I'  said  Cheeks,  '  I  "ve  been  here  a  long 
time,  walking  hospitals,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
and  now  1  've  set  up  for  myself,  and  drive  a 
bu^i^.  By  (he  bye,  ^ou  can  do  me  a  power 
of  good ;  introduce  me  at  your  aunt's  party  on 
Wednesday ;  say  I  cured  either  her  or  yourself 
of  some  bith^to  incurable  complaint,  and  my 
fortune  is  made.' 
-'.,  **' Cheeks,' said  I,*  it  cannot  be-'     - 

"'No,  no,'  replied  Cheeks,  M  qfiljE.jest: 
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that  expostulation  with  my  aunt  woilld  be  un^^ 
availing,  so,  endearouring  to  purge  my  memory 
of  the  embryo  doctor,  I  gave  myself  up  to  an- 
ticipations of  the  future. 

^  Wednesday  night  came  at  last ;  and 
my  aunt  descended  from  her  chamber  in  an 
Indian  muslin  garnished  with  beetles'  wings,  a 
tulrban  on  her  head,  diamonds  on  her  neck, 
bangles  on  her  arms,  and  Delhi  scarfs  on  her 
shoulders.  Together  we  perambulated  the  al- 
ready brilliantly  illuminated  apartments  :  there 
were  the  exotics,  and  the  candelabras,  and  the 
ottomans.  The  supper-table  was  covered  with 
ei^ery  deKcacy  in  and  out  of  season  ;  the  china, 
the  glass,  the  plate — all  were  unique  of  their 
kind.  We  had  lingered  too  long  in  the  tem- 
porary room ;  we  expected  to  be  too  late  to 
receive  the  first  guests  :  but  we  found  the  baU- 
room  still  empty,  and  comfortably  seated  our- 
selves in  solitary  grandeur. 

^* '  That  clock  must  be  wrong,'  said  my  aunt. 

'*  •  Yes,*  said  I,  perceiving  it  was  very  late ; 
^  but  you  know,  aunt,  they  often  put  clocks 
wrong  at  balls.* 

*^  *  True,'  replied  she  ;  and  again  we  walked 
the  rooms.  Once  or  twice  the  servants  came 
and  fidgeted  about,  and  cast  inquiring  glances 
towards  us ;  but  we  took  no  notice,  aqd  again 
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'*'Mj  mmft'tiarted  from  her  seat,  gazed 
wildlj  round,  and  then  fell  down  in  a  faintis^'- 
fit;  and  before  she  came  to  herself,  she  was  by 
my  direction  carefully  deposited  in  her  bed,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning* 

*^  Day  began  to  dawn,  the  sun  began  to  rise, 
and  gradually  the  numerous  cries  of  London 
were  heard  in  the  street.  The  lamps  and  can- 
dles were  extinguished  ;  the  ices  had  lost  their 
consistency,  the  fiddles  had  been  deposited  in 
their  casea;  Mr.  Gunter  was  on  his  pillow  in 
Berkeley  Square,  and  Mr.  Weippart  and  his 
band  were  gone  to  prepare  for  Lady  Rigdum's 
fdgeinc  at  Twickenham;  when,  yawning  vio- 
leotly,  and  exhausted  with  agitation  and  disap- 
pointment, I  retired  to  rest. 

*^At  breakfast  the  mystery  was  explained. 
The  house  was  all  day  long  besieged  by 
asrvants  sent  to  inquire  after  me-  and  my 
aunt,  who^  it  appeared,  had  postponed  her  ball 
*  IMS  account  of  the  serious  indisposition  of  her 
nephew^  Mr>  John  Purvis** 
>  ^>This  was  not  to  be  credited;  but  1  at 
length  got  possession  of  one  of  the  notes  which 
bad  been  so  strangely  forwarded  to  every  one 
jof '  the  guests  invited  by  my  aunt  At  one 
glance  I  recognised  the  hand  of  Cheeks;  and  I 
then  remembered  that  he  must  have  icarried  off 
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"  Well,  when  we  meet  ag^in,  you  may  per« 
haps  tell  me,^  said  the  worthy  apothecary, 
rising;  ^*  and  as  I  have  many  visits  to  pay,  I 
must  wish  you  good  night.  And  pray,  Mr. 
Lomax,  have  the  goodness  to  give  my  patient 
the  remainder  of  that  bottle  in  small  doses,-^a 
wine-g^asB  at  a  time,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
shaken.^ 

*^And  shall  I  take  him  to  the  Rotunda 
haU?^ 

^^  Certainly  ;  and  let  him  shake  himself  as 
much  as  he  pleases.^  > 

^  Well,  Dumps,^'  said  Lomax  when  they 
were  alone,  *^  you  are  no  longer  your  own  mas- 
ter :  let  us  finirii  the  bottle,  and  then  prepare 
for  the  baH."" 

**  No,  no,**  cried  David. 

*^  Your  doctor^s  orders,  and  I  ^11  see  them 
enforced:  in  the  first  place,  off  with  your 
dose."" 

We  beg  to  say  that  our  hero  was  by  no 
means  intoxicated ;  but  the  combined  effects  of 
social  chat  and  good  wine  had  so  far  elevated 
him,  that  of  his  own  free  will  he  went  to  adorn* 
himself  for  the  ball. 
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one  who  soon  reconciled  herself,  to  all  inevitaUe 
events^  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  she  had  in- 
exhaustible spirits  and  an  ever«ready  laugh, 
which  was  as  exhilarating  as  it  was  contagious. 
She  was  by  no  means  a  beauty,  but  exceedingly 
well-looking ;  a  round  fair  face,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  a  mouth  full  of  white  teeth,  a  dimple  in 
eneh  «beek  and  one  in  her  chin,  and  ringlets 
wwiag. round  a  white-forehead.  It  aU< seeded 
Uxtmfid,  and  put  together  for  laughter:  and 
tbf^  her  small  round  figure  was  equally  adapted 
^  ^th^.  active  evolutions  into  which  laughter 
4|l«aya  throws  her  votaries.  It  was  not  only 
at.  1  ridiculous  things  that  she  lauglied,^- any* 
body  can  do  that, —  but  she  could  laugh  off 
all  petty  annoyances,  and  some  that  were  loo 
heavy  to  be  laughed  off  she  contrived  to  lighten 
by  a:laugh» 

,  At  thirty  we  find  her  unmarried ;  but  not 
because  she  had  never  loved,  or  been  wooed  by 
lorers :  -*  often  had  her  laugh  exhilarated  a 
partner ;  and  now  and  then,  in  shady  pathways, 
had  tshe  laughed  over  happy  day-dreams  of 
futurity,  arm-inrarm  with  him  who  at  the  time 
she  Idolced  upon  as  the  partner  of  her  life. 
iBut  from  all  her  day-dreams  she  had  been 
.startled'  Jby  awkward  realities;  her  loves  had 
dA  bfltn  mpptd  in  the  bud :  yet  Clara  never  was 
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tall,  hanctsonw  mAn,  a  nnjor  in  the  army,  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  well  preaerved  and  made 
up,  padded  and  darkened.  He  aeemed  exceed- 
in^y  taken  with  bis  Uughter-lovjng  acquoiot- 
ance ;  danced  her  for  half-an-hour,  walked  her 
be.  another  half^our,  and  sat  her  down  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  a  corner,  where,  playing 
with  faer  fan  and  looking  unutterable  things,  he 
did  utter  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  perfectly 
bewildered  poor  Clara,  who  however  laughed 
all  the  time.  At  length  she  was  sutnmoned  by 
her  chaperon :  the  major  shawled  her,  and 
■hook  ker  hand,  and  laid  hii  own  band  on  his 
heart,,  bowing,  sighing,  and  turning  up  his 
eym  and  having  deposited  her  in  the  carriage, 
he  leisurely  listened  to  the  last  sound  of  her 
laugh,  and  then  marched  off  to  the  Plough 
Hotel. 

When  Clara  got  home,  she  ran  laughing  up 
to  her  room  ;  and  whilst  her  maid  was  undress- 
ing her,  she  could  not  resist  telling  that  a  gen- 
tleman had  paid  her  very  particular  attentions, 
and  had  made  her  an  offer. 

'*  A  hoffer.  Miss  i  Oh,  my '." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Clara,  lau^ng :  "  to  absurd ! 
— I  pretended  not  to  understand  him ;  and 
then  be  asked  if  my  papa  was  in  the  room. 
Wben  I  said,  <  No,'  he  cried, '  How  shaU  I  Uve 
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*Mie  was  at  the  public  ball  last  night/'  said 
the  gentleman. 

"  Might  be,  sir-— can't  say, — so  many  gentle- 
men here :  •*->  let  me  see,  •—  number  27  ? — no  ; 
number  27  is  gone.     Name  begins  with  D.  you 
'«ud,  sir?^ 

"  Yes.'' 
:.  iMDrfl— let  me  see,— we've  had  plenty  of 
;Iil.a  faere^'' 

'  i^Bdt  jrou  have  none  now  ?'^  inquired  the 
vld-gimtlenuui. 

■:.  <  V  Ob !  what  am  I  thinking  of  I  — I  dare  say 
thiit-8  the  gentleman  you  mean,  sir; — Mr. 
Ihuupnf  sie."       « • 
'^    The  elderly  gentleman  approached  David. 

<^  Your  name  begins  with  D.  I  'm  tcdd  ?^ 
'^**  'My  name  ia  Dumps,*'  said  David,  rising. 

*^  Thank  you,  sir. — Waiter,  you  may  leave 
u«i  — •  ify  name,  sir,  is  Titterton.^ 
'   f^  Pray  sit  down,  sir,^  laid  David,  wondering 
what  was  coming. 

**  You  were  at  the  ball  last  night,  I  believe?'^ 
?  A^  I-*-I  believe  I  was,  sir." 
• '   ^^  And  you  danced  with  my  daughter  ?" 
->  r  <*  Your  daughter,  sir  P 

**  My  name  is  Titterton,  as  I  said  before.'". 

"  Oh  I  Titterton,  —  Mr.  Titterton  ^—  ah  ! 
yes ;  Miss  Titterton  —  I  remember  now  -r  the 
lady  who  laughed.^ 
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on  his  head,  and  scarcely  koowiog  what  he  was 
about,  walked  into  the  high  street  with  his  un- 
ej^pected  visiter :  as  the  distance  is  but  short, 
and  he  talked  all  the  way,  the  involuntary 
Romeo  found  himself  under  the  balcony  of  his 
Juliet  before  he  had  time  to  collect  his  ideas. 
She,  however,  was  not  seated  there,  leaning 
^her  che^  upon  her  hand;^  so  the  venerable 
parent  opened  his  own  door  with  a  latch  key, 
led  him  in,  and  David,  as  he  ascended  the  last 
stikirs,  heard  him  say, 

•  >*  Wellf  Clara,  his  name  began  with  D, 
sure  enough.  IVe  found  your  last  night's 
partner.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  intnK 
duce  Mr.  Dumps  to  you.*^ 

Clara  had  risen,  and  walked  a  few  steps  for- 
wards; but  when  she  saw  David  enter,  she 
started  back,  sat  down  upon  the  sofa,  and, 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter, 
exdaimed, 

^^  Ob  !  but  this  is  too  ridiculous  !* 

Not  a  muscle  of  poor  David's  countenance 
moved ;  and  as  Clara,  unable  to  speak,  conti- 
nued to  give  vent  to  her  risibility,  Mr.  Tit<* 
terton,  looking  at  her  with  displeasure,  said, 

«*  My  dear,  really  this  is  too  bad !    Consider 
Blr.  Dumps's  feelings  r 
.  '^ I  do^  I  do,*  cried  Clara;  ^  what  cam  he 
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fMlarriage^  Mid  David,  fixing  his  ejes  on 
the  carpet. 

«^^  Oh  r  cried  Clara,  starting  up  and  pacing 
the  room,  **  this  is  beyond  a  laughing  matter  C^ 
and  then,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  her  forehead  on  her  band,  she  seemed  for 
some  minutes  lost  in  thought  David  all  the 
time  sat  aa  still  as  a  mouse,  and  said  nothing. 

'^^  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,^'  at 
length  said  Clara,  as  if  soliloquising :  *^  it  is 
alwi^s  best  to  come  to  the  point,  and  undeceive 
a  person  at  once.'^  And  she  sat  down  again ;  and 
leoking  laughingly  in  David's  face,  she  added, 

^*  You  came  half  unwillingly,  I  suspect/' 
-  David,  looking  askance  at  her  good-humour- 
ed countenaQoe>  could  not  help  replying, 

^^  Oh,  dear  me,  no.?* 

**  Indeed  !'"  said  Clara :  *^  well,  then,  I  *ve 
killed  two  birds  with  one  Ball  P' 

*^  Ma'am  ?"" 

*^  You  did  not  dance  after  you  left  me  last 
nightf  I  presume  ?^ 

**  No,"'. said  David;  '^I  seldom  dance." 

"  I  did,**  replied  Clara. 

**  I  know  it :  I  saw  you  dancing  with  Major 
Dehaney.^ 

Dehaney  ! — oh  !  that  was  his  nam^  ?^ 
Yes;  he  was  staying  at  the  Plpiigh,  too, 
jrou  know.^  "  -    .«...! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

^^  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Dumps,  you  astonish 
me!""  iaid  Lorimer  Lomax,  after  David  bad, 
with  a  faltering  voice*  detailed  to  him  the  result 
of  his  introduction  to  Miss  Titterton.  *^Here 
have  I  been  a  man  about  town  for  we  won^t 
say  JfaMjuw  many  years,  and  I  Ve  always,  been 
obliged  to  make  love  for  myself; — never  yet 
found  it  rieady  made!  Love  at  first  sight, 
top !  Why  the  devil  did  I  take  suoh  a  fasci- 
nating creature  to  the  ball  with  me  !  had  I  not 
done  so,  I  might  have  been  the  happy  man  P. 
Happy,  do  you  call  it  ?" 
Happy  !  to  be  sure !  Something  to  love 
one,  something  to  love  I  can  aught  else  be 
wimting  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  a  man  ?" 

**  Pleasant  to  love,  certainly,  provided  it^s 
reciprocal." 

''  Well,  you  don*t  dislike  Miss  Titterton  T 

,"  Not  at  all ;  her  laugh  is  so  cheerful." 
,  *^  You  are  incliqed;'to  like  her,  then,  and  will 
lilfL^her.r 
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"  Bui,  suppose  I  did  ?" 

"Why,  she  loves  you  already," 

"  How  can  that  be  on  so  short  an  (tnguuM- 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Lomax,  **  I  often  w»- 
der  how  two  people  can  go  on  loving  who  km   < 
known  each  oilier  long  and  thoroughly.     Yoor 
intimacy  is  in  its  very  bloom  and  fr^hhiin^" 

*'  There's  something  in  that,"  replied  Oaril.  \ 
"  But,  then,  people  always  l«u^  at  the  idM«f  i 
love  at  first  sight." 

"And  I  can  make   B  j«t  of  i(  too;  Inii  «(■   I 
not  suppose  I  shtmid  be  th*-  leea  likely  lo  avrf  < 
myself  of  a  pretty  girl's  spontaneous  affectk*.   ! 
were  siith  a  treasure  offered  to  m*,      Nen,  no; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  '11  sing  you  a  i 
subject ;"  and,  arranging  hit  ffuitar,  he  i 
follows : — 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 


Oil,  ibere  'a  Dought 

Oh,  jes.and  Tl] 

Ijji  night  on  the 

A  maid  «□(  nithln  il, — how  p! 

I  siw  lier  jttringleis— I  siw  hetpr^filtt 

I  kndl  on  the  baTik— I  was  wild  wth  d  ~" 

Ob  ■  there 'I  nought  i 
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II. 

This  morning  I  soiight  her, — I  stated  the  case ; 

She  rose  to  receive  roc^ — I  saw  her/uUJace  / 

She  looked  all  the  love  that  one  eye  can  express, — 

She  couldn^t  do  more,  and  she  didn't  do  less  ; 

And,  oh,  when  I  isall'd  her,  she  limpiogly  came, 

Just  as  if,  little  darling  I  she  hadnt  been  lame  I 

Her  ringlets  were  false,  she  was  four  feet  in  height : 

Oh,  there's  nought  in  the  wide  world  like  love  at  first  sight. 

^^  That  *s  pretty  encouragemeDt  for  me,"  said 
David  wbeB  the  song  was  over. 

^^  Nay,  it  catiiiiot  &pply  to  your  case,  for 
you  have  had  the  gift  of  second  sight  already. 
She  loved  last  night,  and  had  not  changed  her 
Bund  this  sioming!  A  rare  virtue  tiai  in 
woman  I" 

*^  True ;  then  you  think  I  had  better  go  to 
dinner  ?'^ 

*^  Go !  of  course ;  and  tread  on  her  toe  under 
the  table  all  dinner-time.'^ 

^^  Don't  say  so,^  said  David. 

*^  But,  stop !"  cried  Lomax,  *^you  must  not 
go  that  figure.  Here,  Sam,  take  Mr.  Dumps 
to  my  room,  and  dress  him  as  you  dress  me : 
send  for  the  hair-dresser,  and  a  bouquet  of  moss- 
roses.  Gk),  go  r  added  he,  turning  to  David, 
who  was  about  to  expostulate;  ^^you  have 
only  twenty  minutes  ;^  and  he  witfaout  further 
ceremony   was  hurried  to  Lomax^'S  dressing- 
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wretched  wife  might  be  doomed  to  see  him  hung. 
Shuddering  at  the  idea,  he  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamt  that  at  the  moment  a  reverend  gentle- 
man was  uniting  him  to  Miss  Titterton,  and 
tying  what  is  called  the  hymeneal  knot,  the 
image  of  Rebecca  the  avenger  rushed  between 
them,  transferring  the  noose  to  his  neck,  and 
hoisting  him  to  the  highest  beam  in  the  church ! 

But  the  next  day  David  again  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  Clara'^s  laugh ;  and  though  night 
ever  brought  with  it  harassing  dreams,  or 
waking  terrors  that  were  infinitely  worse,  the 
intimacy  with  the  Tittertons  increased,  and 
Clara  still  delayed  the  final  explanation.  - 

David,  satisfied  that  he  was  himself  prefer- 
red, lost,  when  alone  with  the  fair  object  who 
so  favoured  him,  much  of  that  awkwardness 
and  bashful  reserve  which  had  always  elsewhere 
obscured  bis  good  qualities.  Grateful  to  her 
for  a  partiality  which  was  to  himself  astonish- 
ing, he  began  to  love  her  as  he  had  never  before 
loved  any  human  being;  and  though  always 
sorious,  and  frequently  abstracted,  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  her  society. 

Clara  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  beyond 
that  first  heyday  of  girlhood  when  a  perfect 
Adonis  alone  is  to  become  an  accepted  lover. 
She  had  endured  many  disappointments,  and 
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"  But  you  we  not  sloDe  to-d»y,"  uid  David 
after  the  usual  compUmvota  of  tbe  rvetUDg. 

**  Oh  1  you  've  fouad  that  out  already,  have 
you  ?"  replied  hit  Itughingf  love.  "  Well,  I  sup- 
poK  you  are  full  of  curionty  ?" 

"  May  I  aak  who  ui  betov  with  your  f»> 
therr 

'*  It  IB  Bomebody  I  love  very  much." 

"  Indeed  P.  laid  ber  admirer. 

"  Yes,  and  aomebody  who  lovee  me  very 
much." 

"  Really  P  ejaculated  David. 

"  And  reciprocity,  you  know,  is  everything.^ 

"  Is  it  anybody  X  know  r' 

"  Certainly  not ;  it  is  a  very  excellent  kind 
old  uncle  of  mine,  who  has  oome  to  Cheltenham 
to  see  ua,  because  silly  people  told  him  there 
was  a  great  deal  going  on  which  he  ought  to 
take  cognizance  of." 

'*  Oh  r  said  David  with  an  expression  of 
satisfaction. 

"  But  here  he  comet !"  cried  Clara ;  and  as 
the  door  opened  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
entered,  she  added,  "  Mr.  Dumps,  I  must  in- 
troduce y9u  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Mildmay." 

David  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  sank  back  in  his  chair  insensible ;  for  before 
him   stood   the   Mr.  Mildmay  he   had  met  at 
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Arras,  and  to  whom  he  had  refused  to  give  an 
assurance  of  his  innocence. 

When  Mr.  Dumps  recovered  his  faculties^ 
he  found  himself  alone  with  Mr.  Mildmay,  who 
was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  just  as  he  used  to 
do  at  the  prison  at  Arras,  and  fixing  upon  him 
the  penetrating  eyes  which  were  then  so  much 
dreaded. 

^^  It  is  no  dream,  then  !'^  exclaimed  David* 
.  ^^  It  is  indeed  a  painful  reality,"*  said  Mr. 
Mildmay.     ^^  Have  you  anything  to  communi- 
cate to  me  ?" 

"  Have  you  anything  to  ask  ?^ 

'^  I  need  not  remind  you  of  our  former  meet- 
ing :  all  that  then  passed  is  evidently  deeply 
impressed  upon  your  mind/' 

^^  I   was  innocent   of   the    charge    brought 


against  me.'' 


"  Yes ;  but  before  you  were  aware  of  tb^ 
precise  nature  of  that  charge,  you  refused  to- 
assert  that  you  were  innocent :  you  also  evi- 
dently dreaded  the  approach  of  some  witness, 
and  had  some  crime  on  your  conscience  of 
which  you  feared  the  disclosure  !^ 

David  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
was  silent. 

Mr.  Mildmay  again  addressed  him. 

^*  When  we  last  parted,  I  saw  that  there  w«i 
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mystery  about  you ;  but  as  I  had  no  due  to 
your  crime,  whatever  it  might  be — as  I  had  no 
charge  to  make  against  you,  I  left  you  to  the 
mercy  or  the  justice  of  Providence.  But  now 
that  I  find  you  domesticated  in  the  house  of 
my  brother-in-law,  associating  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  my  niece,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I 
must  and  will  investigate  your  character  and 
conduct,  and  that  your  remaining  one  hour 
more  here  depends  on  your  giving  me  a  full 
e^lanation.^ 

**  To-morrow,^   said  the  man  of  mystery — 

perhaps — to-morrow." 

Be  it  so,"  replied  Mr.  Mildmay,  rising; 

and  I  trust  your  detail  will  be  so  satisfactory 
that  we  shall  for  ever  after  be  friends.*^ 

David  prepared  to  depart,  for  Mr.  Mildmay 
had  already  rung  the  bell  as  a  hint  that  his 
absence  was  expected ;  but  at  its  sound  Clara 
entered  the  room  and  advanced  towards  her 
admirer,  holding  out  her  hand.  There  was  no 
laugh  upon  her  features;  indeed  her  eyes  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  crying. 

**  You  are  going,"  said  she :  "  shake  hands 
with  me,  and  let  it  be  a  token  on  my  part  that 
I  believe  you  innocent,  and  on  yours  that  you 
appreciate  my  good  opinion  and  will  prove 
yourself  worthy  of  it     Ck>me,  do  not  be  cast 
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though  she  occuioniUy  laughed  at  his  dil«aiinat 
uknowUdged  with  a  aigh  that  there  was  sonie- 
thing  very  auipicious  about  his  dread  that 
sotnething  would  be  discovered,  and  that  tome~ 
body  would  bear  witness  against  hipi' 

"  Who,  in  the  aamt  of  goodnesi,  could  Ke- 
becca  he,  I  wonder  !"*  said  Clara ;  "  Rebecca 
the  avenger !" 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  foe  me  to  gueas ; 
and  as  you  inuBt  remain  equally  in  the  dark 
until  to-niorrowt  let  me  light  your  candle  for 
you,  and  wish  you  good'Hight." 

"  But  wh»e  is  papa  i*" 

"  Crone  to  bed :  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  "  he  always  goes  to  bed  when  there  'e 
anything  disagreeable  going  on  in  the  house>" 

'*  True,"  said  Clara,  laughing :  "  I  forgot 
that.  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  'a  a  very  good 
plan.    Oood-night,"  she  added,  kissing  him. 

"  Oood-nigbt  I    and  may  we  be  happy   tu- 


The  uncle  and  nifce  then  eeporated. 

But  many  hours  elapsed  ere  the  light  was 
extinguished  in  CUra''s  room.  What  could 
he  have  dime  I  Again  and  again  she  asked 
herself  the  questicm,  but  without  arriving  one 
atom  nearer  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  He 
woa  not  the  sort  of  man  to  do  a  rash  and  de- 
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face  of  his  in  a  night-cap,  and  he  ejaculating 
my  name  in  the  ravings  of  fever.  For  Gkxl's 
sake,  go,  dearest  uncle,"  she  added  earnestly, 
*^  and  come  back  and  tell  me  the  worst."*^ 

Mr.  Mildmay  could  not  refuse  to  comply 
with  her  wishes ;  he  walked  to  the  Plough 
hotel,  and  on  inquiring  for  Mr.  Dumps,  was 
informed  by  the  waiter  that  he  had  left  Chel- 
tenham by  the  London  mail  the  night  before ! 

*^  Gone !"  said  Mr.  Mildmay ;  ^*  and  did  he 
leave  no  letter,  no  message  ?^ 
No,  sir,  nothing.*^ 

The   unprincipled    scoundrel!"   said   Mr 
Mildmay,  and  walked  back  to  make  known  the 
result  of  his  inquiry. 
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had  shot  a  fellow. creature  in  solitary  single 
combat,  contrary  to  all  law,  without  seconds  or 
witnesses  of  any  kind.  There  were,  indeed, 
two  witnesses  that  such  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted by  him ;  was  it  not,  then,  wiser  and 
better  to  deliver  himself  up  to  justice  at  once, 
rather  than  go  on  for  ever  trembling  at  sha- 
dows ?, 

The  people  at  David's  lodgings  did  not  pro- 
fess to  cook  for  him,  and  about  six  oVlock, 
feeling  exceedingly  hungry,  he  wandered  forth 
in  search  of  a  dinner.  Poor  human  nature  ! — 
thus  it  is !  We  talk  of  all-consuming  sorrow, 
devouring  grief,  gnawing  pains,  and  anguish 
that  cuts  into  our  very  vitals ;  and  then  we  take 
a  long  breath,  wipe  our  eyes,  sit  down  to  table, 
unfold  our  napkin,  take  the  carving-knife  and 
fork,  pick  and  choose  the  choice  little  bits  that 
please  us  best,  sip  sherry,  take  one  glass  of 
port,  and  finish  with  a  bottle  of  claret.  Then, 
unless  we  have  overdone  it,  and  eat  too  much, 
we  feel  a  great  deal  better,  and  donH  have  a 
relapse  until  next  morning. 

David,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrows,  which  for 
the  last  hour  had  been  considerably  aggravated 
by  hunger,  went  to  a  well-known  dining-house, 
called  the  Albion  Hotel,  situated  close  to  Drury- 
lane  theatre.     In  the  large  coffee-room,  which 
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still,  after  the  faBiiion  of  the  olden  lime,  is  d 
viiled   into  boxes,   may  be  fouml  men  of  all 
grades  and  professions  ;  and  there,  in  (he  box 
imniedialelj'  opposite  to  the  slave,  DrvioI  « 
countered  his  old  acquaintance  Captain  '. 
kenny,  . 

It  was  not  likely  that  Kilkenny  ever  cou]d 
forgot  one  of  the  huroes  of  the  Boulogne 
tragedy,  especially  as  he  had  visited  him  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  O'Flaney  n-specting  his 
farcical  feat  of  the  previous  night,  and  had 
also  borne  him  from  the  scene  of  bloodshed, 
and  seen  him  safe  on  board  the  Water-wag- 
tail. He  recognised  him  the  moment  he 
entered,  hailed  him  unceremoniously,  and  made 
him  enter  his  box  and  join  him  in  the  repi 
which  was  preparing. 

"  And  how  many  men  have  you  murdei 
since  wc  last  met  P"  said  Kilkenny  in  a  tone  4 
voice  calculated  to  startle  the  peaceable  inmat< 
of  the  coffee-room,  and  to  make  David  nntiq 
pate  the  speedy  entranceof  the  officers  of  ju; 

*'  Hush,  for  goodness'  sake  !"  said  David.   ' 
have  as  yet  escaped  detection." 

"  Dear  me !    I  of  course  thought  j^ou  ] 
been  hung  long  ago!"  cried  his  torinentor,Iaug 
ing,  and  in  as  loud  a  key  as  before. 
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But  now,  pray,  do  be  serious^  and,  above 
all,  speak  low.  When  you  left  me,  what  hap« 
pened  on  your  return  to — to — ** 

"To  the  scene  of  blood,''  whispered  Kil- 
kenny. 

"  Pray,  be  serious,  and  relieve  my  mind. 
You  found r 

"  Nothing !"  said  Kilkenny  with  mock  so- 
lemnity. 

"  Nothing !'' 

"  Nothing, — and,  what  was  more  strange, 
no  body!  The  ground  was  much  saturated 
with  blood " 

David  groaned. 
But  the  corpse  had  disappeared  !^ 
And  what  did  you  do  ?"  gasped  David. 
Why,""  replied  Kilkenny,  "  I  thought,  un- 
less I  was  questioned,  the  wisest  thing  was  to 
say  nothing  about  it.      I  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  that  fel- 
low,— what  was  his  name  ?* 

"  Arden, — Mr.  Oeorge  Arden."* 

"Yes,  yes,  Arden, — for  he  was  in  debt  all 
over  the  town.  But,  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
taking  into  consideration  the  last  glimpse  you 
had  of  him,  he  never  walked  back  into  Bou- 
logne to  pay  his  bills.    Having  rather  in  a  hur- 
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-  Oh:  t  kiwv,— «fKettfn»artlic%kt.  Lit. 
BTxif,  the  sKBKii   lo  wish   ta  kwfi  bvr 
cDua^ ;  for  next  d^y,  whtn  I  act  her 
vitb  A  hobUi^  aU 

"  Her  ^tber." 

''  VtTj  prubabli^, — ifae  loake«i  bw  fuU  io  the 
bicie  with  a  >or'.  of  wftKr-*—' yi*  fa/ore  raprev 
sion,"  

"  Afid  «b>[  did  jou  afty  r" 

'-  fiotiuBg." 

'''  Then  you  iIod'i  kainr  what  bccunc  of 
body.-" 

"No: — nokss,  indeed, HiHT«tua]  dragged 
it  to  tbeedge  of  the  cliSs,  and  thnnr  tt  into  th* 
tea." 

"  Vou  don't  m^an  thatT 

"  Well,  then,  I  &uppoM  some  frieod  or  rvl^ 
tive  smuggled  it  ofTto  CaUi»>  cml«lR>cd  hint,  and 
subarked  him,  and  went  with  bim  to  Dover." 

'*  Perbapa,"  Mid  Dsrid,  "  be  did  not  die  im- 
mediately" 
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^^  If  80,  it  18  the  more  probable  that  he 
was  carried  off  to  Calais,  there  to  breathe  his 
last ;  for,  after  the  fearful  effusioD  of  blood  we 
witnessed,  recovery  was  not  to  be  thought 
of*' 

^^  You  think  not  ?''  said  David,  his  last  lin- 
gering hope  departing. 

"  Think  not !  I  'm  sure  of  it. — But  here 
comes  our  dinner,  and  also  my  old  friend  Com<- 
modore  Cockle,  who  promised  to  meet  me  here, 
and  is  always  punctual  as  clockwork.  Here, 
Cockle, — I  need  not  introduce  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Dumps,  he  you  smuggled  off  from  Bou- 
logne, that  day  that  you  cheated  the  hangman 
of  his  due.'' 

"  Pray,  don't  talk  so  loud,'*  said  David,  at 
the  same  time  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Cockle, 
who  received  him  cordially,  notwithstanding 
Kilkenny's  remarks. 

"  Hush,  you  silly  fellow  !"  said  he ;  "  they 
don't  hang  in  France.'* 

"  No!"  said  Kilkenny.  "  Well,  well,  that 
accounts  for  our  having  Mr.  Dumps's  company 
to-day.'* 

**  But,  by  the  bye,"  exclaimed  Cockle,  "  Lo- 
max  wrote  me  word  two  or  three  months  ago 
that  you  were  in  Cheltenham." 

**  I  was  there,"  replied  David. 


CIS  DlTTb 

**  Bot  MBtr  tbat.  he  vmteag 
■a  a*k««n)  ttary. — «aae  Glce 

"  Oh  bo  T  (tied  KHkeanj ; 
■»rd  MOTT  !" 

"  What  did  he  UT  r*  nqnnd  DavU. 

"  Tutb,  I  hardly  koo*  ; — wnrtfUng  sfaoot 
lote  It  6ni  dghi ;  emfit^  n  dewnkm  of  the 
ladj  ;  and,  monomer,  s  nmour  that  »  cntun 
UDcle  knrv  more  r>f  yanr  past  eaoduct  thm  ■«! 
i^uite  canvrnienL" 

"  By  Heastnr*s*id  Il«rid,  "itsmasitry  Hie 
aivats  to  esctle  su^iicioo  ;  bat  I  asrarr  tou  on 
my  honour  that  I  am  innocmi-' 

"What  did  vou  sajr?"  iDiemipled  Kil- 
kenoj  with  a  ven-  pecuKir  egprcwitHt  oT  ooQii- 
tenance. 

"  I  say  that  tny  JDleatjOQi  hare  Derer  boMi 
bad  ;  and  wheo  inrolTed  to  ef{iiirucal  sito^ 
tions,  it  has  been  thraagb  no  iatrattooal  rrnir 
ofmyown- 

"  Will  you  excuse  mc  (or  aayhift  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  there  has  been  always  a  want  of 
frankness  and  candour  about  your'  ftaid  Mr. 
Cockle.  "  Perhaps  you  wanted  cotiragr  to  stale 
the  facts  as  they  occurred  ;  but,  al  all  events,  I 
suspect  that  to  no  one  biiiDflii  bcin^  have  jou 
ever  yet  told  the  truth." 
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^^  Oh  !*'  cried  Kilkenny,   laughing  heartily, 

that  beats  all  I  said  to  him  about  hanging.^ 
Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Dumps,^ 
continued  Cockle  seriously.  ^*  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  vice  of  lying  is  habitual  to  you :  I 
merely  say  that,  having  an  awkward  story  to 
tell  about  yourself,  you  never  frankly  and  ho- 
nestly told  it ;  and  therefore,  having  been 
driven  to  concealment  and  equivocation,  you 
have  made  matters  worse,  and  continually  in- 
volved yourself  in  mystery/' 

"  Why,  that  is  very  like  what  you  used  to 
say  of  me,"  said  Kilkenny. 

"  Very  true,''  replied  Cockle ;  "  and  now, 
our  filberts  and  port  and  sherry  being  on  the 
table,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  Mr.  Dumps  a 
story  for  his  future  edification. 

^^  |t  was  at  a  public  school  that  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  my  friend  Bob.  He 
was  then  a  little  round-faced  curly-pated  boy, 
about  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  I  being  two  years 
his  senior,  and  there  existing  some  intimacy 
between  our  parents,  he  was  put  under  my 
protection. 

^^  Bob  had  been  a  spoiled  child,  and  until 
his  tenth  year  the  world  had  been  to  him  a 
world  of  pies  and  tarts,  of  comfits  and  com- 
forts.    His  will  had  been  the  regulator  of  the 
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patennl  miMias,  and  ^  pla«u«  tlir  naiP 
direct  fraaatgd  br  tn  aotker.  ASk  tim 
cndai  (dut  is,  m  fv  m  iW  Tomg  gMtlans'* 
reridmce  at  borne  «as  UMiLimil)  ■■  fltaw 
roois  of  all  nil,  idlnwM  and  ip 
tome  nah  and  gtarit^  ■ 
baTiDg  brought  opoD  Bob'*  bead  tbc  wntfb  of 
his  father,  {te/io*e  ktad,  by  ibe  by,  wba  nan 
ID  error  than  bis  ^oa'si)  tbc  jvob^  retnubla 
had  »udd«n  notice  lo  quk,  and,  id  ajMle  of  tbr 
threat^  enlreaties.  luid  bysttrica  of  his  motber, 
he  was  immediately  boisc  off  to  tb*  academic 
shades  superinlend^ii  by  the  Knrercod  I>octor 
R«arpepper. 

"  I  soon,  fool  thai  I  was !  bMxaio  wry  fuod 
of  Bob.  We  naturally  get  alladkcd  lo  tboai 
who  cling  to  us  for  snpport ;  and  eitsytfaJDg 
was  so  new  to  him,  poor  leUow  !  tbat  without 
me  he  was  miserable. 

^'  At  that  very  early  agv.  Bob  had  •cquircd 
a  taste  for  extravagance;  his  money  alwaya 
burnt  a  hole  in  his  little  breeches  pookel; 
and  when  it  was  gone,  many  a  ihiUtng  did  he 
borrow  of  me,  and  many  more  did  he  owr 
to  Mrs,  Puffy,  the  fat  vender  of  pastry,  whoiw 
residence  was  *  down  the  streol.' 

**  These  premature  extrav^aiices,  petty  as 
they  certainly  were,  of  course  led  (n  little  dif- 
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ficulties:  and  perhaps  the  worst  result  likely 
to  arise  from  early  embarrassments  is^  the  habit 
of  fibbing,  and  making  a  mystery  and  con- 
cealment of  troubles  which  nothing  but  can* 
dour  could  really  remedy.  And  thus  it  was 
with  Bob:  had  I  not  loved  him  and  been  a 
real  friend,  he  would  have  forfeited  my  friend- 
ship a  hundred  times ;  so  often  did  he  borrow, 
so  often  did  he  promise  repayooent,  and  so 
often  did  he  forget  to  fulfil  the  promises  he 
v(Juntarily  made.  But  no,  i  wrong  him — he 
did  not  forget ;  I  always  saw  that  be  felt  in- 
finitely more  annoyed  than  I  did  when  he 
stood  before  me  a  defaulter,  and  his  flushed 
cheek  and  moistened  eyes  proved  that  he  en- 
dured humiliation,  and  that  he,  ai  hearty  was 
even  then  my  honourable  friettd. 

*^  Are  there  sweets  in  jam  pies  that  can 
atone  for  subsequent  humiliations  like  these? 
I  should  have  thought  not ;  but  poor  Bob  still 
ran  down  the  Mrtetj  and  outran  his  pocket- 
money  ! 

**  At  sixteen  I  left  Doctor  Rearpq>per^s 
establishment;  and  many  were  the  tears  that 
poor  Bob  shed  at  my  departure.  He  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  nine  shillings  and 
fourpence  bal^nny  that  he  owed  me;  but 
when  I  said,  *  Bob,  be  sure  you  write  to  me,' 
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I  suspect  that  he  almost  ESptvtcd  me  t<i  luld, 
'  and  don't  forget  to  cnclase  the  money.' 

•'  During  niy  residence  at  OxfunI  wc  nr^er 
met.  At  first  our  inttrchang<?  of  Itritm  wm 
fr«^uein,  and  the  style  of  our  com muoicAt ions 
most  afTectiuoate ;  but  gradually  our  cant- 
spundencc  flagged,  and  for  a  whole  year  I  Itrard 
nothing  of  him.  At  length,  by  (he  ixwdi 
came  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  Ji  worL 
which  he  knew  lo  be  my  favourite  ;  anil  in  thr 
title-page  was  written  my  name,  and  under- 
neath the  words,  '  From  his  uflectionate  and 
grateful  friend  Bob,' 

"  '  Yes,'  thought  I  as  1  read  the  inacriptton, 
'  and  stilt  thou  art  my  honourable  friend  !' 

"  Bob,  after  so  lung  a  period  hti<l  elapsed, 
wa^  naturally  ashamed  to  send  tnc  the  fvm 
shillings  that  he  owed  me  ;  but  lie  coiitd  not  be 
happy  till  he  had  spent  many  pounds  on  a 
gift  which  was  intended  to  repay  me.  ^A'iib 
the  parcel  1  received  a  letter  announcing  his 
having  entered  the  army,  and  adding  thai  Ih; 
was  about  to  join  his  regiment,  which  was 
then  on  a  foreign  station,  lie  enirratcd  mc 
not  to  suppose  from  his  long  sileiiw  that  he 
had  forgotten  me ;  mid,  in  shurl,  there  was  so 
much  warmth  of  heart  about  the  whole  letter, 
that  Bob  was  reinstated  in  m^  good  gjtvxt. 
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and  I  wrote  him  a  most  affectionate  rq)lj, 
assuring  him  that  whenever  we  met  he  would 
find  me  unaltered. 

**  After  quitting  Oxford,  I  travelled  on  the 
Continent  for  many  months  ;  and  on  my  return 
to  England,  I  found  my  friend  Bob  at  an 
hotel  in  Bond  Street,  and,  in  every  sense  of  the 
words,  *  a  gay  man  about  town.^ 

*^  Ours  was  more  like  the  reunion  of  boys 
after  a  summer's  vacation,  than  the  meeting 
of  men  who  had  seen  something  of  the  world. 
We  could  talk  only  of  the  past,  of  frolic  and 
of  fun ;  and,  while  arm-in-arm  we  ranged  the 
streets  of  the  west  end,  we  laughed  almost  as 
much,  and  were  really  nearly  as  thoughtless, 
as  in  the  days  when  together  we  ranged  the 
play-ground  of  old  Rearpepper. 

"  Whatever  /  may  have  been,  Bob  was  in- 
deed unchanged ;  and  not  alone  in  spirits  and 
temper,  for  I  soon  found  that  his  old  habits 
had  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength.  He  still  retained  his  ^  sweet 
tooth,'  and  daily  did  he  lead  me  into  Gunter's 
or  Grange^  (nay,  often  into  both  in  turn,) 
and  there  I  saw  him  indulge  as  he  used  of  old 
in  the  habitation  of  Mrs.  Puffy ; — the  only 
difference  was,  that  his  dainties  were  some- 
what more  refined,  and  more  expensive ;  for, 
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alas !  I  aooD  savr  that  the  old  injtinctkm,  '  Put 
it  down  to  my  bill,"  had  by  no  meani  fallen 
into  disuse.  All  other  tradnpeople  were  nwsl 
impartially  dealt  ti:ith  by  Bob  in  the  same  wajj 
and  I  saw  him  take  pofBesGion  of  triaketa,  omit, 
hals.  and  bootE,  without  coDsidering  it  rvquisile 
to  take  his  purse  out  of  bis  pocket. 

"  Now  I  knew  that  Bob  would  eventuallvi 
in  all  probability,  be  exceedingly  well  off;  but 
I  greatly  doubted  bis  having  it  then  in  his 
power  to  pay  for  one  fourth  of  the  raliublc 
articles  which  I  saw  bim  so  unccremotitously 
take  possession  of.  I  one  day  venturvd  to 
speak  to  him  on  the  lubject;  and  K^md  bit 
embarrassed  manner,  aod  tbe  deepened  colour 
on  his  cheek,  I  saw  that  he  felt  the  truth  of 
what  1  said :  hut  I  soon  found  that  with  the 
old  error,  he  still  retitined  the  old  haWl  of 
fibbing  to  endeavour  to  conceal  it;  and  ibc 
consequence  was,  that  we  spent  our  evening 
together  with  much  more  reserve  than  usual. 

"  The  next  morning  I  forgot  all  lliat  had 
passed  ;  for  Bob  ran  to  my  bedside  to  Infoim 
me  that  he  was  ordered  to  India,  and  inuat 
leave  London  in  a  day  or  two.  He  sbowed  ne 
his  letters,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  oiuM 
prepare  for  his  immediate  departure. 

"  We  breakfasted  tccethtftHnlrfn 
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repast,  the  waiter  was  continually  presenting 
him  vrith  wafered  notes ;  and  it  appeared  that 
several  persons  had  called,  very  earnestly  wish- 
ing to  see  him.  I  had  my  suspicions  about 
these  visitations,  but  said  nothing. 

^^  Immediately  after  breakfast.  Bob  took  my 
arm  and  requested  me  to  walk  with  him  ; 
and  after  passing  through  several  streets  and 
squares  in  unusual  silence,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  agitation  in  his  manner,  he  sud- 
denly addressed  mc. 

*^  ^  There  is  no  alternative,'  said  he ;  '  I  must 
go. 

*^  *  You  must  indeed,  Bob,'  1  replied, — *  un- 
less you  are  detained.* 

"  ^  Detained  f  said  Bob,  blushing ;  ^  how  do 
you  mean  ?' 

"  ^  Pardon  me,'  I  answered,  ^  but  really 
few  young  men  could  go  on  as  you  have  lately 
done,  and  be  prepared  for  a  departure  so  sud- 
den. Now,  my  dear  Bob,  you  know  what  my 
finances  are ;  you  know  I  have  literally  fiothing 
to  spare:  but  if,  knowing  this,  you  think  I 
can  be  of  temporary  use  to  you,  command  me.^ 

**  Bob  grasped  my  arm,  and  his  eyes  wa- 
tered ;  but  he  was  ashamed  to  own  the  extent 
of  his  encumbrancesy  and  therefore  hastily 
answered, 
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**  *  Umph  !'  said  I ;  *  the  owner,  I  suppose, 
15  rich.' 

^*  ^  He  has  an  only  daughter/  said  Bob. 

"  *  Has  he  ?'  I  answered. 

**  *  His  sole  heiress/  added  Bob. 

"  *  What  then  ?'  I  replied. 

^^  *  I  am  ashamed  of  having  concealed  all  this 
so  long  from  so  dear  a  friend,'  murmured  Bob. 

«  '  All  what  ?' 

"  '  But  the  secret  was  not  my  own.** 

"  *  What  secret  ?' 

"  '  That  lovely  girl  !' 

"  '  Upon  my  word,  Bob,'  I  cried,  *  you  put 
me  out  of  all  patience  !^ 

'* '  I  have  won  that  girl's  affections.^ 

"  '  The  heiress  ?'  said  I. 

*'  *  She  loves  me,'  whispered  Bob. 

"  *  My  dear  fellow,'  I  exclaimed,  *  this  is 
news  indeed  ! — you  have  no  occasion  of  assist- 
ance from  a  poor  fellow  like  me.'* 

"  *0h  !'  said  Bob,  '  you  have  not  heard  all. 
She  loves  me  to  madness,  poor  dear  girl  f  But, 
rich  as  her  father  is,  were  he  to  suppose  that 
I  am  involved,  he  would  forbid  the  match.' 

**  *  A  very  sensible  old  man.' 

^'  ^  That  may  be ;  but  there  is  another  obsta- 
cle— my  rank :  Clara  will  not  consent  to  marry 
anything  below  a  captain.' 
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out  over  the  square ! — But  oome^  we  ^11  talk  all 
that  over  while  we  are  at  dinner.^ 

*<  Before  the  meal  was  half  finished,  Bob 
seemed  quite  to  have  recovei^  his  spirits ;  and 
I  could  not  help  suspecting,  that  as  the  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  separation  did  not  seem 
to  depress  him,  he  loved  the  lady  less  than  he 
loved  her  gold. 

'^ '  Is  she  pretty  ?^  said  I  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  /  at  least  had  been  thinking  of  her. 

"  '  Who  ?'  said  Bob,  starting. 
^  I  say,  is  the  lady  pretty  ?^ 

*  What  kdy  r  said  Bob. 

*  Why,  your  love,  to  be  sure.' 
"  *  Which  do  you  mean  ?* 

^*  *  Nonsense,  Bob  !  —  I  mean  the  girl  you 
are  attached  to ;  —  why,  man,  she  who  lives  in 
Portman  Square.^ 

"  ^  Oh  !  what  was  I  dreaming  of !  — •  very 
pretty.' 

*^  *  I  canH  imagine.  Bob,'  said  I,  *  when  you 
contrived  to  win  your  divinity :  you  and  I  have 
been  for  months  almost  inseparable,  and * 

**  ^  Ask  no  questions,'  said  Bob :  *  the  secret 
is  not  my  own.' 

"  *  Not  entirely,  certainly/  I  replied.  *  Is 
she  to  inherit  the  house  in  Portman  Square  ?' 
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that  after  he  went,  many  untoward  circum- 
stances occurred  which,  having  first  materially 
l3wered  my  resources,  next  effectually  lowered 
my  spirits,  and  I  used  to  saunter  through  our 
old  haunts  looking  like  the  ghost  of  his  com* 
panion. 

**  When  he  was  gone^  I  became  acquainted 
with  many  circumstances  connected  with  his 
expenditure  which  perfectly  astounded  me ;  and 
at  the  end  of  four  months,  (exactly  two  months 
before  it  was  to  become  due,)  I  had  every 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  draft  for  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds  would  ever  be  paid. 

''  I  was  conscious  of  my  own  utter  inability 
to  pay  it ;  and  I  therefore  existed  for  a  week  or 
two  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement  not  to  be 
described.  One  day  after  breakfast,  I  sallied 
forth  more  dolorous  than  usual ;  and  after  wan- 
dering about  for  some  time,  I  found  myself  in 
Portman  Square,  opposite  the  identical  man- 
sion inhabited  by  Bob^s  intended. 

"  *  Ah  !'  thought  I,  *  were  Bob  now  in  pos- 
session of  that  house  all  would  go  well  with  us : 
— his  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  poor  fellow  ! 
But,  alas !  before  he  puts  me  in  possession  of 
that  sky-blue  apartment,  with  the  hot  water 
and  the  cold,  and  the  eau-de'Cologney  I  may 
be  in  prison,  and  my  name  disgraced  !^ 
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and  beings  though  unknown  to  her,  lo  well 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  young  lady's 
heart,  I  became  more  intimate  with  her  than  I 
could  have  been  with  any  one  else,  without  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  *  serious  intentions.' 
In  this  instance,  however,  my  knowledge  of  the 
fair  lady's  engagement  to  another  person  (and 
that  person  my  friend)  made  me  feel. perfectly 
at  my  ease ;  and  we  became  the  talk  of  all  our 
acquaintances,  without  my  being  the  least  aware 
that  we  were  engaged  even  in  a  little  flirtation, 

"  To  my  utter  astonishment,  Mrs.  Symmons 
came  to  me  one  day,  (it  was  the  day  before 
that  on  which  Bob^s  draft  was  to  become  due,) 
and,  with  a  knowing  look,  asked  me  why  I  was 
so  out  of  spirits  ?  I  gave  an  evasive  reply,  for 
I  did  not  choose  to  own  the  paltry  pecuniary 
difficulty  which  was  threatening  to  overpower 
me. 

**  *  Nonsense  V  said  Mrs.  Symmons ;  ^  go 
boldly,  and  make  your  offer :  your  connexions 
are  unexceptionable ;  and  whatever  your  present 
income  may  be,  your  prospects  are  excellent. 
Besides,  she  has  enough  for  both ;  for,  though 
not  an  only  child,  her  father  can  afford  to  give 
her  a  very  excellent  fortune.' 

"  *  And  pray,^  I  replied,  *  of  what  lady  are 
you  talking  ?^ 
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"  '  Miss  Molesworlh,  to  be  sure ;  —  1  ibiMf 

she  is  attached  to  yoa,' 

"  '  You  know  nothing  about  tho  matter,' 
saiti  I  ;  '  for  I  can  tell  you  lliftt * 

"  I  lieeiiated,  for  I  had  no  right  (o  faemy 
Bob's  secret. 

"'Wei!,'  said  Mrs.  SymmooBt  'here  At 
eomes,  and  I  will  leave  you  together;*  and 
away  she  went, 

"  '  \Vhat  is  tin-  matter?"  said  Mi«  Moltat- 
worth  earnestly  as  she  entered;  ^ you  seen 
agitated — what  has  happenecir 

"  '  Are  we  alone?'  said  I  after  a  liautc.  '  It 
is  better  that  I  slinnld  be  explicit.* 

"  Miss    Molesworth   started,  coloured,   and 
cast  down  her  eyes.     Had  1   l>fen  a  favoured 
lover  on  the  point  of  making  an  avuwal    of  ' 
attacliment,  she  could  not  have  been  more  em- 
barrassed. 

"  '  Do  not  be  alanned,'  said  I :  *  I  know  all  1' 

"  '  Sir !'  said  Miss  Moleswortli,  '  AH 

"  '  I  am  Bob's  best  friend,  and  I  knowa^^| 
secret.*  ^^^^ 

"  '  Ml/  secret  !"  she  exclaimed.  ' 

"  '  Yes,  dear  lady,'  I  answered  :  •  I  am, 
1  told  you  before,  the  most  intimate  ftiti 
Bob.'  ' 

"  '  Of  Bob .''  said  she. 
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"  *  Yes,**  I  replied,  taking  her  hand ;  '  I  am 
Bob's  schoolfellow.'* 

"  '  And  pray,  sir,'  said  she,  withdrawing  her 
hand,  '  who  is  Bob  ?' 

*'  '  Do  not  distress  yourself/  I  whispered ; 
*'  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  conceal  anything 
from  me; — before  he  left  England,  Bob  told 
me  all/ 

"  '  All  what  T  cried  Miss  Molesworth. 

"  '  Your  mutual  attachment, — your  engage- 
ment,' I  replied. 

"  Miss  Molesworth  started  up,  colouring 
crimson.  At  first  she  could  not  articulate,  but 
at  last  she  said, 

^' '  I  know  not,  sir,  to  what  I  am  to  attribute 
this  conduct :  I  have  been  attached  to  no  onej 
engaged  to  no  one^ — I  know  not  of  whom  you 
speak.  I  had  considered  you,  sir,  in  the  light 
of  a  friend  ;  but  now,  sir,  now ' 

*^  She  could  say  no  more,  but  sank  on  a 
chair  beside  me  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

*^  A  mist  at  that  moment  fell  from  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  at  once  the  full  extent  of  Bob's  unpar- 
donable falsehood,  and  the  distressing  certainty 
flashed  upon  my  mind  that  his  draft  would  be 
dishonoured. 

*'  Sirs.  Symmons  entered  at  the  moment,  and 
found    us  both   apparently  plunged  into   the 
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"So  fdr  I  had  wronged  my  honourable 
friend ;  and  I  was  therefore  able  to  appear  in 
Portman  Square  in  excellent  spirits. 

**  *  The  course  of '  my  *  true  love*  did,  for  a 
wonder,  '  run  smooth,^  and,  all  our  prelimina* 
ries  having  been  finally  arranged,  the  Moles- 
worths  left  town  for  the  family  seat  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  I  remained  to  arrange  some  legal  and 
other  matters,  which  would  in  all  probability 
detain  me  for  a  couple  of  months.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  own  room  rather  out  of  spirits  the 
morning  after  my  true  lovers  departure,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  in  came — Bob !  He  was 
so  evidently  delighted  to  see  me  again,  that  I 
could  not  help  receiving  him  kindly.  He  spoke 
of  the  obligation  I  had  conferred  on  him  pre- 
vious to  his  departure ;  and  after  frankly  ac- 
knowledging the  gratification  I  had  felt  at  his 
punctuality,  I  said, 

^'  ^  But  how  is  this  ?  returned  after  so  short 
an  absence  !^ 

**  *  Oh  !  we  are  not  to  go  to  India,  after  all ; 
I  Ve  been  no  further  than  Madeira ; — we  '11  talk 
that  all  over  another  time.  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  sent  to  the  West,  instead  of  the  East.' 

"  ^  I  only  regret  it  on  account  of  your  rank ; 
it  may  retard  your  marriage.' 

^^  ^  Mi/  marriage  !^  said  Bob,  blushing  all  oven 
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lecting  his  prompt  payment  of  the  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds,  I  made  myself  responsible  for 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  and  then  returned  to 
congratulate  my  friend. 

"  When  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  he 
started  up  and  exclaimed,  ^  You  do  not  mean 
it ! — ^you  cannot  have  made  yourself  responsible 
for  the  amount  of  that  fellow^s  bill  !^ 

^^  ^  I  have,  I  assure  you,^  said  I* 

"  '  Then,'  said  Bob,  *  you  will  have  to  pay 
it ;  I  shall  not  have  the  money  myself;  I  never 
asked  you  to  incur  the  responsibility, — I  never 
expected  it, — and  I  repeat  that  you  will  have 
to  pay  it.' 

«< « Sly  dear  Bob,'  said  I,  *  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power ;  I  am  peculiarly  situated.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  I  shall  be  most  particularly  en- 
gaged— my  hands,  as  it  were,  will  be  tied^  and 
paying  this  at  that  particular  period  will  be 
out  of  the  question.' 

^'  Still  Bob  persisted  that  he  never  asked  me 
to  become  responsible,  and  it  ended  in  his  leav- 
ing me  in  a  very  ill  humour.  My  engagements 
with  legal  persons  employed  me  for  days  to- 
gether in  the  City,  and  I  saw  very  little  of  Bob. 
When  we  did  meet,  my  manner  was  cold  and 
constrained ;  and  it  was  not  till  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  expiration  of  the  month  that  I 
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«  *  Oh  !  a  secret  I' 

*'  *  Yes;  and  the  secret  has  not  been  entirely 
my  owD.' 

"  '  Indeed  !'  said  Bob. 

**  *  But  I  will  now  conceal  nothing  from  you : 
you,  I  remember,  before  you  went  away,  con- 
fided your  secret  to  me.'* 

"  *  Oh  !— ah ! — hem — yes — well?**  stammered 
Bob. 

**  ^  I  am  going  to  be  married  to-morrow/ 

*^  ^  Married  !^  exclaimed  Bob :  ^  tell  me  all 
about  it ;  who  is  she, — do  /  know  her  P^ 

^*  *  You  do  not  know  her ;  but  I  have  heard 
you  speak  of  her.^ 

"  Indeed  !  Where  does  she  live  ?— is  she 
pretty  ? — ^is  she  rich  ?' 

^*  ^  There  is  no  time,^  said  I,  ^  to  answer  your 
questions  at  present:  I  dine  with  the  family 
at  six,  and  I  mean  to  take  you  with  me.  Go 
and  dress,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  will  call  for 
you  in  a  carriage/ 

"  *  Where  does  your  intended  live  ?'  said 
Bob  as  we  drove  along  Oxford  Street  and 
turned  into  Orchard  Street. 

"  *  Time  will  show,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Where  are  we  now  ?'  said  Bob  as  the 
carriage  made  a  sudden  turn. 

<  We  are  in  Portman  Square,^  I  replied. 
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^'^Go  in!'  said  I;  *to  be  sure:  and  you 
will  meet  old  friends,  and  show  me  where  you 
used  to  meet  the  lady  of  your  love,  and * 

"  *  You  are  going  too  far  !'  whispered  Bob  : 
'  I  see  my  error ;  I  uttered  what  was  false — 
forgive  me»-I  am  cured.  But  these  servants 
and  the  inmates  of  the  house  will  think  us 
madr 

"  *  Not  at  all,*  I  replied.  *  Speak  the  truth 
in  future,  as  I  have  done  to  you.* 

^*  I  pressed  his  hand  and  led  him  up  stairs. 
I  saw  that  he  was  depressed  and  humiliated ; 
and  when  we  got  to  the  drawing-room  door,  he 
whispered, 

^'^And  do  they  know  it?  I  cannot  face 
them.* 

*'*  ^  They  know  nothings*  I  replied,  ^  and  shall 
never  know  from  me  anything  discreditable  to 
my  honourable  friend  Bob.' 

*^  *  I  will  never  utter  a  falsehood  again,*  said 
Bob.  And  I  firmly  believe  he  adhered  to  his 
resolution.** 

^*  He  was  rightly  served,**  said  David. 

*'  I  thought  you  would  say  so.** 

**  Well,  but  how  does  this  story  apply  tome! 
I  never  invented  falsehoods  to  cover  my  embar- 
rassments.** 

"  No,"  said  Cockle,  "  perhaps  not ;  but  you 
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Very  true,''  said  Kilkenny ;  "  but  then, 
you  know,  he  of  course  did  not  introduce  him 
as  Mr.  Bobr 

'^  Oh  no ;  that  did  not  occur  to  me,"'  replied 
David,  **  and  Mr.  Cockle  did  not  mention  his 
other  name  to  me.'' 

^^  Do  you  not  know  my  Christian  name  ?"  in<» 
quired  Kilkenny. 

"  No ; — I  never  heard  it  that  I  am  aware  of." 

^^  Well,  then,  to  throw  more  light  on  Cockle's 
story,  and  bring  its  moral  more  home,  let  me 
tell  you  that  my  Christian  name  is  Robert,  and 
that  ever  since  we  were  schoolboys  Cockle  has 
called  me  Bob." 

"  You  r  said  Dumps. 

^^  Yes.  I  trust  I  am  reformed ;  and  I  tell 
you^  as  I  have  already  told  Mrs.  Cockle,  that  / 
am  the  hero  of  his  story.  Some  weeks  after 
they  were  married  we  met  again,  and  then  she 
heard  him  for  the  first  time  address  me  as  Bob. 
I  saw  her  start,  and  blush,  and  look  inquiringly 
at  her  husband  ;  and,  to  put  an  end  to  all  mys- 
tery,  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  the  whole  story !" 

**  You  don't  say  so !"  said  David. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cockle ;  "  and  now  I  am 
sure  that  my  wife  esteems  my  honourable  friend 
Bob  almost  as  much  as  I  do  " 
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"  And  now,"  oxclaimed  Kilknuiy,  «!■ 
Mr.  Dumps  on  the  shoulder  {d  a  wu 
made  him  starl,  "  why  wjU  nol  you 
courage,  and  tell  us  all  the  partioulus  td 
story .'"  I 

"  It  is  very  late,"  said  0«vid  :  "  loj 
row  "  j 

"  To-morrow  be  it,  then.  At  the  swoa) 
we  will  dine  here  again."  And  the  irio  hi 
aepamted,  David  reiurned  rather  light^v) 
spirit  to  his  second  tloor  in  Arundvl-«tree|j 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Clara  Titterton  might  well  say  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  fatality  against  the  realisation  of 
any  of  her  visions  of  love  and  happiness.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  girl  of  her  good  sense 
could  seriously  lament  the  disappearance  of 
Major  Dehaney,  a  man  she  had  met  but  once, 
and  who  at  that  interview  had  poured  forth  his 
addresses  in  a  state  of  semi-inebriation.  She 
laughed  at  herself  for  her  folly  in  having  for 
one  moment  allowed  such  protestations  to  im- 
pose upon  her ;  but  no  one  was  aware  of  her 
momentary  infatuation,  therefore  no  one  laugh- 
ed at  her  when  he  so  unceremoniously  de- 
parted. 

But  Mr.  Dumps^s  equally  unexpected  flight 
was  a  very  difierent  afiair.  His  attentions  had 
been  seen  by  her  friends  and  acquaintances  for 
many  weeks ;  and  his  voluntary  desertion 
caused  many  rumours,  some  prejudicial  to  his 
own  character,  some  derogatory  to  poor  Clara, 
and  all  as  far  removed  from  the  plain  truth  as 
possible. 
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(tiately  before  his  meedng  with  Mr.  Mildmay 
at  Arras. 

**  So  far  we  have  succeeded  in  putting  to- 
gether two  links  of  the  chain.  It  is  clear  that 
he  must  have  left  Boulogne  in  haste,  and  that 
he  was  anxious  to  be  conveyed  elsewhere  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Boulogne,  then,  was  in 
all  probability  the  scene  of  his  misdeeds,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been.^ 

*^  I  think  I  know  one  person  who  could  throw 
some  light  on  the  mystery,"  replied  Lomax, — 
*^  an  intimate  friend  of  my  cousin,  at  whose 
request  we  received  him  on  board  the  yacht ; 
but  he  may  be  bound  in  honour  not  to  reveal 
what  he  knows.*^ 

"  Will  you  ask  him  ?'' 

^'  I  will  write  by  this  day^s  post  to  Mr. 
Cockle,  requesting  him  to  make  the  inqiiury.  I 
trust  Miss  Titterton  does  not  let  this  unpleasant 
affair  prey  on  her  health  and  spirits.^ 

"  Why,  fortunately,"  replied  Mr.  Mildmay, 
**  she  is  not  one  who  is  easily  cast  down.  I 
have  already  seen  her  laugh  at  this  adventure ; 
but  it  was  a  laugh  that,  I  suspect,  was  assumed 
to  cover  disappointment  and  wounded  pride. 
However,  she  has  agreed  to  accompany  her 
father  and  myself  to  dine  with  some  old  fiiends 
who  are  just  arrived  here  ;  and  I  trust,  having 
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once  got  her  out,  ehe  will  recover  her  chetrfuli 
ness."  .^ 

Clara's  uncle  cordially  thanked  Looux  foi 
the  kindness  anil  condderation  with  wtuch  ha 
had  received  him ;  and  Lonias,  mnch  plesK^ 
with  tlie  old  gentleman,  and  iateresled  abot^ 
his  niece,  was  agreeably  Burprised.  when  Ik 
went  out  to  dinner,  to  &nd  that  the  Cainbni| 
party  and  himself  had  been  intJted  to  dine  at 
the  same  house. 

Poor  Clara,  conscious  of  the  goBMp  which  ti4 
had  so  innocently  excited,  was  nerrotu  and 
flushed;  but  the  party  was  a  very  small  one,--- 
the  host  and  hostess,  (two  mucb-valued  fruiuU,} 
her  father  and  uncle,  aud  Mr.  Lomox.  Her  f^ 
male  friend,  though  just  arnvud  «t  Chclteubam* 
had  already  heard  that  something  vary  annoy- 
ing had  happened,  and  observing  that  during 
dinner  she  talked  and  laughed  withaa  crideat 
effort  to  conceal  her  niorlificatioa,  the  gavv  ho' 
the  signal  for  departure  much  earlier  than 
usual,  and  taking  Clara's  hand  affectiunately,] 
led  her  to  the  drawing-room.  I 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  »eating  Clani  la  an! 
arm-chair,  and  taking  a  law  stool  by  hv  udev 
"  do  tell  me,  my  dear  girl,  what  is  oU  tlu* 
nonsense  which  I  have  hcar4  #1k>u4  ,  Jtm  j 
some  false  swain  f"  _  . 
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*^  Oh  !^  said  Clara»  laughing,  ^^  ab  well  does 
it  deserve  the  name  of  nonsense,  that  it  is  not 
worth  talking  about.^ 

**  I  should  agree  with  you  there,  Clary,  did 
I  not  see  that  you  are  hurt  and  annoyed.** 

**  Well,**  said  Clara,  "  I  will  own  that  it  was 
mortifying  —  and  so  ridiculous!^ 

'*  Now  don^t  laugh,  but  seriously  tell  me 
about  it.** 

*^  I  have  nothing  to  tell  but  what  I  dare  say 
you  have  already  heard.*' 

*^  I  have  only  heard  that  some  person,  whom 
everybody  wonders  you  could  like,  paid  you 
marked  attention,  proposed  for  you,  and  then 
packed  up  his  trunk  and  ran  away.^ 

**  True,  quite  true,**  replied  Clara,  laughing ; 
"  without  even  leaving  *  P.  P.  C  at  my  father*s 
door  r 

*^  Can  you  account  for  his  conduct  in  any 
way?** 

"  No ; — I  certainly  often  thought  that  he 
had  something  weighing  on  his  mind."" 

^^  I  *11  be  bound  he  was  a  married  man  !*" 

«  Oh,  no,**  said  Clara ;  "  I  don't  think  that.** 

«'  What  could  it  be,  then  ?''  said  her  friend. 

^^  Indeed,^  replied  Clara,  ^*  nobody  can  be 
more  in  the  dark  than  myself.^ 
Did  you  know  his  family  ?** 
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*'  No ;  indeed  I  believe  he  had  no  rdatives 
living.*^ 

"  But  his  origin — what  was  it  ?^ 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  great,  I  believe.** 

«  His  fortune  ?** 

**  My  father  seemed  satisfied  with  his  repre- 
sentations.^ 

^<  Well ;  and  you  knew  where  he  came  from, 
I  suppose?^ 

"  Why,  not  exactly ;  —  he  had  been  travel- 
ling, and  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  settled 
home." 

*^  No  settled  home !  —  vagabondising  from 
watering-place  to  watering-place !— you  should 
be  more  careful,  Clara*  with  whom  you  get 
acquainted. — Who  introduced  you  ?" 

'^  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies." 

**  Well ;  but  his  name  —  you  do  know  tkai^ 
I  presume  ?^ 

''Ohr  cried  Clara,  laughing;  <'and  wek 
a  name !" 

«  WeU,  what  is  it  ?"" 

**  Dumps!"  replied  Clara,  her  rittbility  in- 
creasing. 

"  Dumps  !^  said  her  friend ;  <<  what  an  odd 
name ! — surely  I  have  heard  that  name  bdonT: 
good  gracious  !  it  just  occnrt  to  me  wheie." 

**  Perhaps  you  knew  him^  then  ?** 
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^  His  Ghiistiaii'  name  ?  —  make  hastv,  tell 
mer 

"  David  ;— not  at  all  a  nice  name  T 

"  Oh  !^  cried  her  friend,  "  it  ia  the  very 
man  ! — the  reprobate !  the  abandoned  wretch  V* 

^^  You  have  met  him,  then  ?**  said  Clara;— 
"  where  ?" 

"  At  Boulogne." 

"  Explain ^ 

*^  I  will ; — I  almost  faint  at  the  recollection  I 
My  husband  dined  out— I  retired  early  to  bed 
— I  fell  asleep — I  was  suddenly  roused '^ 

^^  By  what  ?"  exdaimed  Clara. 

**  This  very  Mr.  Dumps,  who,  with  his 
nightcap  on  his  head,  was  sitting  oip  by  my 
side  in  my  bed  !^ 

*^  Oh,  this  is  too  much  !^  said  Clara,  who, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  actually  laughed 
herself  into  strong  hysterics.  Lady  O^Flaney 
rang  the  bell ;  and  having  partially  restored  her 
friend,  she  sent  to  request  the  presence  of  the 
gentlemen,  as  she  had  something  of  importance 
to  communicate. 

*^  Here  we  have  another  link  to  the  chain 
when  we  least  expected  it !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Mildmay,  when  he  had  heard  o{  his  extraor- 
dinary invasion  of  the  dormitory  of  htr  lady- 
ship. 
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TSuielj,^  whispered  Lomax  to  OTlaney^ 
^^the  law  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  must  be, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  conviction  for  murder 
unless  a  body  is  found  ?^^ 

"  I  suppose  so,""  replied  OTlaney  in  the 
same  low  tone ;  ^'  but  before  I  left  Boulogne, 
I  perfectly  recollect  an  old  lady^s  hinting,  at  an 
icarte  party  in  the  Grande  Rue,  that  David 
Dumps  was  a  cannibal,  and  had  eaten  the  bodyT 

For  so  worthless  a  being  as  Mr.  Dumps  was 
represented  to  be,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  girl  like  Clara  Titterton  should  long  moum« 
She  could  not,  it  is  true,  bring  herself  at  once 
to  credit  all  the  allegations  brought  against 
him.  But  what  could  she  say  in  his  behalf? 
That  he  had  deserted  her  was  but  too  evident ; 
and  his  former  reserve  and  depression  of  spirits 
served  very  strongly  to  corroborate  the  worst 
accusations  now  brought  against  him.  It  was 
poor  Clara^s  fate  to  veil  her  feelings  under 
smiles ;  and  she  again  appeared  in  public,  and 
again  endeavoured  to  laugh  off  the  scrutiny 
and  the  pity  of  the  vulgar. 

Mr.  Lorimer  Lomax  felt  much  interested  for 
the  little  lady  of  Cambray,  and  availing  himself 
of  the  introduction  which  had  taken  place,  he 
sometimes  called  to  inquire  for  her,  often  joined 
her  and  her  uncle  in  their  walks,  and  no^  and 
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II. 

Others  gaze  with  raptured  eyes 

On  the  roses  fresh  and  &ir ; 
But  more  deaiiy  do  I  prize 

Faded  flowers  I  've  seen  thee  wear. 
AU  thy  songs  return  unsought ; 

By  thy  voice  I  'm  haunted  yet  1 
Oh !  when  thou  canst  banish  tHoughti 

And  then  only,  say — **  Forget." 

This  was   Clara'^s  favourite  ballad;   a  me- 
laDcholy  one,  certainly.     But  why  was  it  her 
favourite  ?     ^^  Though    with   ease  thou   sayst 
'  Forget/  ''-^kat  might  apply  to  David.     The 
deserter  might  be  supposed  to  wish  that  the 
deserted  would  in   time   forget   him ;   and  it 
was  natural  for  the  young  lady  who  had  sanc- 
tioned his  addresses  to  remark,  ^'  Oh  !  how  hard 
the  task  for  me  !"     But  there  were  other  lines 
totally  inapplicable  to  poor  David  :  ^*  All  thy 
songs  return  unsought,  —  By  thy  voice  I  'm 
haunted  yet  i^    What  could  this  mean  ?    He  in 
all  his  born  days  never  could  sing  a  note ;  and 
as  for  his  voice,  Clara  could  not  pretend  to  say 
that  it  haunted  her. 

Then,  again,  **  prizing," — "  Faded  flowers 
I  've  seen  thee  wear  !^  and  preferring  them  to 
^^  roses  fresh  and  fair  !"  Was  it  possible  that 
she  had  ever  picked  up  a  pink  that  David  had 
worn  in  his  button-hole^    and   dien  apostro- 
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though  the  very  last  of  the  autumnal  leaves 
were  noir  falling  from  the  trees  in  the  Well- 
walks,  he  would  linger  under  a  certain  balcony, 
(this  was  the  on  dit,)  warbling  pretty  little  me- 
lodies to  a  certain  pretty  little  lady. 

We  believe   that  there  is  some  old    song 
(not  one  of  Mr.  Lorimer  Lomax^s  favourites) 

which  begins, 

"  Youth  *8  the  time  for  love  and  joy." 

Now,  if  this  means  that  youth  is  the  season  for 
most  bewildering  and  lasting  attachments,  we 
beg  leave  to  say  it  is  no  such  thing.  A  youth 
loves  ^^  to  distraction,'^  as  the  saying  is,  he 
does  very  foolish  things,  he  attempts  in  every 
possible  way  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  girl,  and  then  wins  the  suffrages 
off  or  else  bids  defiance  to^  fathers,  mothers^ 
brothers,  uncles,  aunts,  or  guardians :  he  loves  ! 
oh  !  how  he  loves  !  but  **  he  loves  and  he 
rides  away  !^ — a  difficulty,  a  doubt,  a  jealous 
whim,  or  a  feeling  of  satiety ;  we  cannot  say 
the  cause,  we  only  know  that  so  it  is;  and 
he  goes  to  another  place,  and  sees  another 
lady,  and  does  the  love  all  over  again,  and 
talks  of  his  former  love,  or  what  he  once 
falsely  imagined  was  love,  as  a  mere  chimera, 
a  mistake !  But  now  he  loves  as  never  man 
yet  loved,  and  he  persists  in  it  till  another 
change  comes  o'^er  the  spirit  of  his  dream. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

We  left  David,  two  chapters  {and  three 
weeks)  ago,  parting  with  his  friends  Cockle 
and  Kilkenny  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  and  pro- 
mising to  meet  them  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
same  place  the  next  day,  to  tell  his  sad  event- 
ful history. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  punctual;  and 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  David  solemnly 
revealed  all  the  reader  already  knows  of  his 
adventures  at  Boulogne. 

^^  And  you  have  been  in  the  secret  ?^  said 
Cockle  to  the  captain. 

**  When  I  asked  you  to  take  him  on  board 
your  yacht,  I  told  you  he  had  pressing  reasons 
for  wishing  to  fly  the  French  coast." 

'*  Ay,  but,  hang  it !  I  never  dreamt  of  mur- 
der I — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dumps.*' 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me, —  I'm  used  to  it. 
Nothing  you  or  anybody  else  can  say  is  worse 
than  my  own  thoughts.'' 

''  But,    Bob  r  exclaimed  Cockle,    '<  when 
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you  got  back   to  the  town,  did   j?ou  irfl  no- 
body?" 

"  Not  1  :  why  should  I  mist  mywlf  Up  wilfc 
so  bad  a  story  ?  I  heard  a  great  tomoj  n- 
aiours  and  surmises,  most  of  which  T  kn«v  ta 
be  false  :  one  thing,  however,  I  cmild  not  deny  I 
— a  quantity  of  blood  was  seen  on  tbt  gram 
where  that  poor  fellow  fell." 
"  Oh  !"  groaned  David. 

"  And  as  no  corpse  was  to  lie  found " 

**  Well  ?"  inquired  David. 
"  — And  as  the  murderer  was  also  miimng— 
"  \  es  ? 

"  _It  was  conjectured  that  Mr.  Dump*  had 
first  killed  his  man,  and  bad  then  canwd  hii^ 
away.     But  it  seems,  from  your  ow 
that  the  fight  was  forced  upon  you.*' 

"  Forced  upon  me,  sir  !  to  W  sure  it  was. 
was  not  the  man  to  go  out  killing  people,  with 
the  chance  of  being  killed  myself,  volunUrily-'j 

"Your  opponent  actually  put  tlie  ]H«tol  i 
your  hand,  you  say?" 

"  Yes ;  and  be  told  me  when  I  was  (o  Grt 
and  showed  me  how  to  pull  the  trigger.  Lorf 
bless  you ;  I  never  fired  anyihit^  off  beTon 
except  pop-guns  at  school. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  «aid  Cockle.  '*£h4 
you  ever  Been  those  TatlUUABM?^ 
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"  Never." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  live  ?'' 

"  On  Blackheath,  I  believe.'' 

^  Well,  then,  if  you  '11  take  my  advice,  you 
will  go  thither  to-morrow  morning,  and  make  a 
point  of  seeing  old  Tatum.  Ask  him  what  he 
knows  of  the  fate  of  that  young  fellow  Arden ; 
ascertain,  if  you  can,  what  became  of  the  body : 
but,  of  course,  avoid  criminating,  or  in  any  way 
implicating  yourself.^' 

"  I  '11  do  it,"  said  David  bravely.  "  Any- 
thing  would  be  better  than  this  perpetual  sus- 
pense.*' 

"  So  I  should  think,"  answered  Cockle.  "  To- 
morrow, my  friend  Bob  and  I  are  going  to  my 
house  in  Somersetshire  for  a  week  or  ten  days : 
if  you  have  anything  important  to  communi- 
cate, this  is  my  address ;"  and  he  gave  a  card. 

*^  You  do  not,  then,  quite  abandon  me?" 

*^  No,  no.  Cheer  up ;  communicate  with  us 
there ;  and  be  assured  that,  if  we  can  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you,  you  may  command  us.  I  suppose 
we  shall  find  you  ip  Arundel-street  on  our  re- 
turn ?•" 

*^  Certainly,"  replied  David ;  and  his  heart 
sank  within  him  as  he  parted  with  his  two  com- 
panions and  returned  in  solitude  to  his  lodg- 
ings. 
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let  him  in,  and  went  to  light  a  esndle  for  him 
to  seal  his  note  when  'twas  written.'^ 

"  A  very  civil  girl." 

^  Oh,  very.  But  he  didn^t  want  no  candle ; 
for  she  met  him  in  the  passage,  and  he  aiaid 
he  M  left  his  note  on  the  table,  and  she  let  him 
out,  and  away  he  went." 

"  Well,  there  was  no  harm  done.'* 

"  Oh,  but  wasn't  there,  though !  When  Mr. 
Briggs  cum'd  home  from  church,— -oh  lau !  how 
poor  Betty  did  screech  !  That  ^ere  man  had 
taken  away  all  the  spoons,  and  all  the  forks, 
and  two  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  under  his 
cloak ;  and  a  power  of  bank-notes  out  of  a  desk 
he  'd  been  and  broken  open  !'^ 

**  Indeed !     I  'm  very  sorry  for  it." 

**  Can't  let  you  in,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
maid. 

^^  Wdl,  but  I  've  very  particular  business 
with  your  master .** 

**  Oh !  master  said,  if  a  gentleman  called 
about  very  particular  business——^ 

"  Yes  ?" 

"  Yours  is  very  particular  t^ 

^*  Urgent  business.^ 

*^  Oh  !  if  it 's  Aurgent,  he  must  have  meant 
you.   You  must  call  at  number  -^,  Blank  Courts 
Cornhill." 
-  I>avid  took  out  a  pencil,  and  requested  the 
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<  '^  Your  fdeasave,  dr  i^  said  a  damlified  Jew 
boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
\-  .^<  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Tatum,^  murmured 
David,  greatly  agitated  at  the  anticipated  inter- 
view, and  the  nature  of  the  topic  to  be  discussed. 
:  **  Mr.  Tatum  never  speaks  to  no  one  here'; 
and  if  he  did,  he 's  been  gone  pleasuring  these 
six  weeks.** 

^  Oh  dear  me  !^  said  Dumps,  **  I  have  most 
particular  business,  and  I  brought  this  with  me 
from  Blackheath.^ 

**  Oh  yes ;  that  ^s  roaster's  visiting-card,  sure 
enough.  All  ^s  right,  then.  Here  ^s  all  you 
want  sealed  up  in  this  packet." 

'*  Indeed  f^  said  David*  *^  I  shall  now,  then, 
know  all.** 

"  Oh  yes ;  you  '11  find  it  all  right.    It  *s  been 
lying  here  for  you  some  time."^ 
^*CAi,   I   wish  I    had  called  before  r  said 
David,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  as  he 
mecbiuiically  took  the  packet. 

"  Y<w  see  ^tisn't  directed  to  you,''  said  the 
IjmI  with  a  knowing  confidential  wink ;  ^'  be- 
cause we  thought  you  mightn't  like  your  naime 
to  be  seen,  for  private  reasons. '^ 
■/■^^  Oh  i  ah  !"  said  David,  shrinking  as  he  felt 
that  there  was  one  more  person  in  possession  6{ 
his  fatal  secret. 
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SomerBetshire,  and  breaking  the  seals  of  this 
important  packet  in  the  presence  of  that  gentle- 
man and  his  guest  Captain  Kilkenny.  He  has- 
tily packed  up  a  few  requisite  articles,  and 
merely  telling  his  landlady  that  he  was  going 
into  the  country  for  a  few  days,  he  got  into 
the  Bath  mail,  and  reached  his  friend^'s  house, 
situated  some  miles  from  that  city,  very  early 
the  next  morning. 

Great  was  his  disappointment  when  Mrs. 
Cockle  informed  him  her  husband  and  his 
friend  had  spent  the  last  two  days  at  Bath; 
but  she  assured  him  he  was  welcome,  and 
added  that  she  expected  them  home  to  dinner. 
David  spent  a  very  tedious,  wretched  day : 
the  trees  were  all  leafless,  the  walks  were  all 
sloppy,  and  there  was  a  nasty  drizzling  rain. 
There  is  nothing  so  distressing  as  having  a 
guest  to  amuse  in  a  country  house  who  can'^t 
amuse  himself,  and  who  plainly  shows  you,  by 
his  vacant,  spiritless  smiles  and  deep  sighs, 
that  your  efforts  are  unavailing,  and  that  he  is 
wishing  himself  a  hundred  miles  off.  In  such 
a  case  the  wish  must  soon  be  mutual. 

This  was  poor  Mrs.  Cockle's  case;  and  at 
length,  having  done  her  best  for  three  very  long 
hours,  she  pursued  her  own  avocations,  and  left 
him  to  amuse  himself  (or  not)  as  best  he  could. 
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With  an  umbrella  and  dogs  be  went  down  to 
the  village,  thinking  there  never  was  in  the 
world  so  dirty  a  place,  quite  forgetting  that  all 
country  places  must  be  dirty  in  wet  weather. 
All  the  dogs  barked  at  him — and  that  be  did 
not  like ;  and  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
ran  out  to  stare  at  him  at  the  cottage  doors. 
^^  What  a  set  of  plain  people  !^  thought  he. 
*'^  I  used  to  think  Cheltenham  the  town  far 
beauty  ;  I  'm  sure  this  is  (like  sweet  Auburn) 

"  *  The  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  !* 

only  that  the  village  isn't  a  bit  more  lovely 
than  the  people.** 

He  tlien  walked  round  the  church,  looked 
at  tlie  tombstones,  and  in  fact  ascertained  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  worth  seeing ;  and 
then  he  returned  to  Cockle  Hall,  where  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  informed  him  that  her 
husband  and  Captain  Kilkenny  had  agreed  to 
join  a  party  to  the  play  at  the  Bath  theatre 
that  evening,  and  consequently  would  not  re- 
turn home  until  the  next  day. 

^^  Then,"'  said  her  guest,  ^^  pray  let  me  have 
a  liack  chaise,  and  I  will  go  to  them  at 
Bath.'' 

]Mrs.  Cockle  was  only  too  happy  to  be  qpared 
A  tcte-a-tite  with  her  guest,  and  in  a  quarter  of 


mm 


an  hoary  he^  with  bb  waled  packet,  was  on  h&' 
wii^  to  Bolh. 

I  On  iiis  arrival  at  an  hotel,  being  aware  that 
his  friends  £ned  with  a  party,  he  took  a  slight 
and  solitary  repast,  and  about  nine  o^dock  fol- 
lowed Uiem  to  the  theatre.  Cockle,  who  was 
near  the  front  with  some  ladies,  turned  round, 
looked  surprised,  nodded  his  head,  and  then 
gave  all  his  attention  to  the  stage.  But  David 
fortunately  found  Captain  Kilkenny  in  the 
back  row,  and  there  being  a  vacant  seat,  he 
took  it,  and  carried  on  a  whispering  conver- 
sation with  him,  in  which  Kilkenny  readily 
joined,  as  he  felt  no  small  astonishment  at 
seeing  him  there,  and  was  anxious  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

•*  Well,''  said  Kilkenny  in  a  low  tone,  "  I 
hope  you  Ve  got  good  news  ?" 

**  I  don't  know ;  1  've  got  it  in  my  pocket.*" 

"  In  your  pocket !" 

**  Yes,  sealed  up." 

**  Silence !"   said   an   old  gentleman  to  the 
right. 

.*'  I  wish  people  would  let  people  hear  the 
play  r  said  a  fat  lady  to  the  left. 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  David. 

"  Mum  V  whispered  Kilkenny. 
'  For  the  first  time  David  gave  his  attention 
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Damps,  as  loud  as  if  be  had  been  addresdng  a 
gentleman  in  the  stage-box  from  the  centre  one 
which  Mr.  Cockle^s  party  occupied. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?^'  said  Kil- 
kenny. 

"  Tis  hey  I  tell  you,*"  replied  David  in  a  hol- 
low voice. 

*^  You  mean  that  actor  i*^  said  Kilkenny/ re- 
ferring to  his  play-bill. 

^^  I  do,"  answered  David  solemnly.  '^  Can 
the  grave  give  up  its  dead  !^ 

"  Turn  him  out !"  cried,  everybody  every- 
where. 

^^  By  Jove,  you  are  right  !^'  said  Kilkenny : 
"  see  here, — the  part  of  Rolla  by  Mr.  George 
Arden." 

Mr.  Dumps  fainted  away,  and  was  removed 
to  the  hotel,  attended  by  Captain  Kilkenny, 
and  speedily  followed  by  Mr.  Cockle. 

When  David  began  to  recover  himself,  he 
had  but  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  evening ;  but  Kilkenny  soon 
brought  all  vividly  before  him,  by  stating  that 
he  had  already  sent  a  note  to  the  theatre,  and 
had  no  doubt  Mr.  George  Arden  would  join 
them  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  perform- 
ance in  the  afterpiece. 

"  Coming  !^  cried  David ;  **  coming  here  T 
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*^  Yes,  of  ooune :  it  was  the  very  best  ar- 
rangement that  could  be  made.^ 

«  Alive,  or  dead  ?'* 

*^  Alive,  decidedly,  or  I  and  Cockle  should 
never  have  volunteered  to  join  your  party." 

**  But  how  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?"' 
asked  poor  bewildered  David. 

*^  It  can  only  be  explained  by  Mr.  Arden 
himself,*^  replied  Cockle :  *^  and  here  he  comes 
to  answer  all  your  questions.'^ 

Mr.  George  Arden  was  very  naturally  some- 
what embarrassed  at  making  his  debut  in  the 
character  of  Epilogue  to  his  own  tragedy, 
before  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  so  anxi- 
ouslv  awaited  his  arrival.  But  David  evinced 
such  extraordinary  satisfaction  at  beholding 
him,  and  the  other  two  seemed  so  placid,  that 
Arden  comfortably  seated  himself  before  the 
fire  in  the  seat  that  was  offered  to  him,  and 
accepted  the  full  glass  which  Cockle  placed 
before  him. 

*^  Alive,  I  do  declare  !^  exclaimed  David, 
gazing  at  Arden'^s  handsome  face. 

**  Quite  so,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Dumps,^  he 
replied,  *^  and  not  a  little  ashamed  to  meet  one 
who  has  so  much  reason  to  complain  of  my 
conduct.^ 

**  And  your  health  does  not  appear  to  have 
uffered  .^ 
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I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,^  said  Arden, 
laughing. 

'^  But  the  wound  I  inflicted,  where  was 
it  ?" 

'^  In  your  own  imagination.^ 

"  Nay,  the  loss  of  blood ^" 

''  — Was  a  theatrical  contrivance  precisely 
similar  to  that  resorted  to  by  the  RoUa  of  this 
evening."^ 

*^  Oh  !'^  exclaimed  David,  taking  a  long 
breath. 

**  Then,*^  said  Kilkenny,  "  that  young  lady 
must  have  been  in  the  plot.^ 

**  Not  at  all,*^  replied  Arden :  **  I  was  plot- 
ting against  her  even  more  than  against  this 
good  gentleman  here.  If  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  listen,  ^  I  will  a  round  unvarnished 
tale  deliver,  of  my  whole  course  of  love."* — 
Miss  Tatum  was  at  school  at  Brighton  when 
first  I  saw  her ;  I  was  then  a  thoughtless 
young  man,  just  entering  on  the  arduous  ca- 
reer of  the  stage.  The  young  ladies  were  not, 
I  suppose,  permitted  to  go  to  the  theatre ; 
therefore  it  was  only  in  my  walks  that  I  met 
her.  She  was  young  and  inexperienced, — too 
young  for  society,  yet  rather  too  old  for 
school;  and  in  her  ignorance  she  not  only 
took  me  for  an  independent  gentleman,  but 


gagement,   foil 
subsequently 
first  had  the  \ 
man^s  acquaint 
covered  my  pi 
quiries  about  n 
were  so  unsatis 
his  daughter  s 
to  me  again, 
difficulty— and 
the  attachment 
were  resolved 
respondence,  bi 
it  from  the  old 

"  Ay,  so  you 
David  reproacl] 

"  We  did  s( 
discovery  of  tl 
climax.     I  pen 
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induce  the  romantic  young  lady  to  marry  the 
man  who  had  fought  for  ber.*^ 

"  And  why  to  me  ?**  inquired  Kilkenny. 

^^  Because^  as  soon  as  I  was  supposed  to  be 
in  a  dying  state,  I  knew  I  should  require  some 
active  inteUigent  gentleman  who  would  re- 
move my  hated  rival  from  the  field»  and  leave 
me  and  the  lady  of  my  love  together/^ 

*'  And  a  pretty  set  of  dupes  we  were !"  said 
Kilkenny. 

^'  As  soon  as  you  were  gone,  Miss  Tatum  in 
the  anguish  of  the  moment  threw  off  all  re- 
serve, and  declared  that  if  my  life  was  spared, 
she  would,  in  defiance  of  consequences,  brave 
her  father'^s  anger,  and  marry  the  man  whose 
hlood  then  stained  her  pocket-handkerchief."^ 

"  Well,"  said  David,  "  you  married  her  ?" 

"  Unfortunately,''  replied  Arden,  **  the  most 
difficult  and  embarrassing  part  of  my  per- 
formance yet  remained  to  be  acted:  /  had 
also  to  throw  off  reserve, — to  confess  that,  in- 
stead of  facing  real  danger,  I  had  fallen  at 
the  report  of  a  pistol  primed  with  powder  only, 
and  that  the  stream  of  blood  which  saturated 
my  Russia  ducks  had  been  obtained  at  a  pork- 
shop  in  Boulogne,  and  conveyed  about  my 
person  in  a  little  bladder  until  the  precise 
moment  when  I  wished  to  frighten  away  Mr. 
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Dumps,  and  to  gain  an  entire  ascendency  over 
her  too  susceptible  heart.  '  He  will  perish  at 
my  feet !'  cried  the  frantic  girl ;  <  is  there  no 
help  ?  let  me  bind  up  the  wound  V  But  still  I 
put  off  the  confession  that  there  was  no  wound 
at  aU,  and,  pressing  her  more  closely  in  my 
arms,  affected  to  grow  fainter  and  fainter. 
I  never  was  so  completely  puzzled  in  my  life ; 
for  I  dreaded,  as  well  I  might,  giving  my 
heroine  the  matter-of-fact  information  that  she 
had  been  making  much  ado  about  nothing,  and 
that  I  was  perfectly  well  able  to  get  up  and 
walk  back  to  Boulogne  with  her.  At  last  with 
frantic  energy  she  cried,  *  Gould  I  but  be  as- 
sured of  your  eventual  recovery,  I  would  watch 
unwearied  by  your  side  for  months !  '  Would 
you  ?'  I  replied :  *  then  I  have  indeed  put  your 
affection  sufficiently  to  the  test.* 

<' '  What  do  you  mean  ?*  said  Rebecca^  as 
I  very  coolly  rose  from  my  recumbent  posi- 
tion, and  began  to  remove  my  blood-stained 
garments,  which  were  in  fact  only  overaUs^ 
and  covered  another  suit. 

**  *  Be  happy,  my  Rebecca  !*  I  exclaimed : 
*  I  am  unhurt.' 

*^  *  Unhurt  !^  cried  the  lady  in  utter 
ment. 
** '  Yes,"  I  answered,  still  arrai^og  ny 
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tume,  and  washing  Aiy  hands  and  face  with  the 
contents  of  a  bottle  of  eau-4e-Cohgne  which 
I  had  provided  for  the  purpose. 

*^  ^  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,^  said  she. 

**  *  The  fact  is,  it  was  all  a  trick/  I  replied. 

^'  *  And  I  the  dupe  !^  she  exclaimed. 

"  *  No,  no,— Mr.  Dumps — my  rival,'  stam- 
mered I. 

'^  *  Rival !  you  are  well  aware  he  was  no 
rival,'  said  Miss  Tatum  indignantly.  *  I  was 
the  person  to  be  deceived  by  this  mountebank^ 
trick  !     Who  are  you,  sir  ?' 

**  *  Dearest !  your  devoted  slave,'  I  answered 
in  my  most  insinuating  tone. 

^^  ^  After  this  exhibition,  sir,  I  desire  to 
know  who  and  what  you  are  ?' 

**  *'  Until  our  first  meeting,'  I  replied,  ^  I 
devoted  my  hours  of  recreation  to  Thespian 
pursuits.' 

^^  ^  In  plain  language,  you  were  a  strolling 
player.' 

**  *  I  certainly  had  an  engagement  at  .      ' 

" '  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  T  cried 
Rebecca,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  *  Forgive  me !  oh,  forgive  me !'  I  ex- 
claimed, throwing  myself  on  one  knee,  putting 
my  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  clasping  my 
hands  together. 
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**  *  Rise,  Mr.  Arden/  said  she  with  an  effort 
to  assume  composure :  *  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
much  more  to  blame  than  yourself,  and  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  salutary  lesson  which  I 
trust  I  never  shall  forget.  Do  not  interrupt 
me, — entreaty,  argument,  expostulation,  will 
be  alike  useless, — we  part  here  probably  never 
to  meet  again ;  and  to  prove  that  I  do  not  re- 
sent that  which  has  truly  been  the  result  of  my 
own  want  of  prudence,  I  request  you  will  take 
my  purse,  which  will  enable  you  the  more  easily 
to  comply  with  my  wishes  when  I  entreat  you 
— nay,  command  you  to  leave  this  place  in 
stantly,  promising  not  to  appear  again  in  Bou- 
logne^ at  least  while  I  remain  there.'* 

^*  I  took  the  purse,  which  was  heavy,  and 
confessing  that  without  it  I  had  not  the  means 
of  leaving  France,  I  asked  her  to  point  out  the 
mixle  of  my  departure. 

**  *  It  is  now  past  eleven,'  she  replied ;  *  at 
twelve  the  English  coach  to  Calais  will  pass 
along  that  road  which  runs  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  us.  It  will  in  all  probability  ar- 
rive at  Calais  in  time  fbr  the  packet;  and 
should  that  be  the  cas^  you  will  be  at  Dover 
this  evening,  and  in  London  mtlj  to-^mrrow.* 

**  *  I  obey  you,'  I  exclaimed ;  ^  but  let  me 
ho)H'  that  years  of  devoted  constancy 
*  Silence,  sir  !^  interrupted  the  ii 
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lady.  *  I  shall  iDStantly  return  home  by  this 
path,  which  leads  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs 
to  the  houses  on  the  Port :  presume  not  to  fol« 
low  me.' 

^  I  will  not,'  I  replied. 
*  And  you  will  leave  this  place  in    the 
manner  I  have  suggested  P'  she  inquired. 

"  *  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  do  so,' 
I  answered,  honouring  her  for  the  good  sense 
and  decision  which  at  once  extinguished  all 
my  hopes. 

"  *  Then,  sir,'  said  she,  *  farewell  for  ever  ! 
I  leave  you  without  anger — nay,  I  leave  you 
with  regret,  for  I  cannot  but  upbraid  myself, 
feeling,  as  I  do,  that  my  folly  has  involved  you 
in  disappointment.  Qod  bless  you,  Mr.  Arden  f 
Should  we  ever  meet  again,  and  I  be  in  a  si- 
tuation to  assist  you  in  any  way,  do  not  he- 
sitate to  apply  to  me :  I  shall  consider  it  ray 
duty  to  exert  myself  in  your  behalf.' 

^^  ^  She  loves  me  still,'  thought  I. 

'*  *  But,  pray,  understand,  sir,  that  any  fu- 
ture attempt  on  your  part  to  renew  an  intimacv 
or  a  correspondence  will  entirely  obliterate  the 
good  feeling  which  a  sense  of  justice  now  in- 
duces me  to  avow.  I  wish  you  success  and 
happiness,  Mr.  Arden,'  she  added ;  *  and  now, 
farewell  !* 

^^  And,  without  once  turning  her  head,  she 
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« '  Rise,  Mr.  Arden,' r        ^""^  ^'^.'^^''^ 
to  assume  composure :  '         "^ent,  gaz   ^  * 
much  more  to  blame        '"'*  °°«  ""8"'"8  ^-^^ 
to  thank  you  for        ^°S  figure  would  at  Ua.'i 
trust  I  never  A      """^ '  •»"*  she  was  te«>- 
me,— entreaty,    "'  ''*^''**'»  "«*"  ^°°^^°S  ^^^ 
be  alike  use'-'*  ^^^  '°'^™  ^^^^^  ^^om  my  vie*' 
to  meet  af  •-*  **°  ''*'"  ^'"'^*-     ^he  Telegraph 

sent  th«»  >  "^  "P  **  ^'**  ''°"'^  ^^^  named ;  and 
Q      ^  yoous  were  the  winds  and  the  tides,  that 

m.  -    <t:'  that  day  at  Dover,  and  breakfasted  the 
to     •  morning  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing- 
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••And,  after  all,  I  'm  not  a  murderer!"  ex- 
^med  David. 

"  Having  now  explained  everything,  I  will 
leave  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Arden.  "  It  is 
very  late,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dumps  requires^ 
repose." 

*'0  that  I  had  known  all  this  six  weeks 
ago !"  cried  David  after  Arden  had  left  the 
room.  "  I  might  have  explained  everything  to 
Mr.  Mildmay,  to  Mr.  Lomax,  and *" 

David  paused,  and  looked  as  miserable  as  if 
liis  hands  had  still  been  stained  with  gore. 

•'  By  the  bye,""  said  Mr.  Cockle,  "  we  have 
had  letters  from  Cheltenham.  We  did  not  like 
to  annoy  you  ;   but«  now  that  all  can  be  ex- 
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•^o  tell  you  that  your  friends 
j^are  there  was  a  rumour  of 
"^  ^ 

ii't  say  so  ?"'  cried  David.     "  Well, 
rite  to-morrow."" 
j.nd  I,*"  said  Kilkenny,  "  have  had  a  letter 
sea  Lorimer  Lomax ;  and  there  is  one  passage 
in  his  letter  which  deeply  concerns  you."*' 
**  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  David. 
"  Why,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  tell  you  ; 
but  as  you  voluntarily  deserted  the  lady,  there 
can  be  no  great  harm  in  reading  what  he  says.'*'* 
"  Read  it,"  said  David  breathlessly. 
"  Here  it  is,"  continued  Kilkenny,  producing 
the  letter  :  "  read  it  yourself.'* 

He  pointed  to  the  passage ;  and  David  read 
aloud,  ^^  I  am  going  to  be  married  to-morrow  to 
your  friend  Mr.  Dumps's  former  love.*' 
The  letter  fell  from  David's  hand. 
"To-morrow!  —  then  they  are  married!'' 
cried  he ;  "  then  the  stain  has  been  removed 
too  late  !*' 

"  By  the  bye,**  said  Mr.  Cockle,  "  you  have 
not  opened  your  packet.  'Tis  true  that  we  now 
know  everything  we  want  to  know  without  its 
aid ;  but  you  may  as  well  break  the  seals." 

**Open  it,**  replied  David  passively,  hand- 
ing the  sealed  parcel  across  the  table  to  Cockle. 
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walked  along  the  path  which  she  had  choseo. 

I  stood  in  a  state  of  bewilderment^  gazing  after 

her,  and  fully  expecting  that  one  lingering  look 

from  the  rapidly-departing  figure  would  at  least 

revive  hope  in  my  bosom ;  but  she  was  reso- 

.  lute,  and  on  she  walked,  never  looking  back, 

until  at  length  her  form  faded  from  my  view. 

I  have  never  seen  her  since.     The  Telegraph 

coach  took  me  up  at  the  hour  she  named ;  and 

so  propitious  were  the  winds  and  the  tides,  that 

I  dined  that  day  at  Dover,  and  breakfasted  the 

next   morning  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing^ 

cross/'* 

"  And,  after  all,  I  ""m  not  a  murderer !"  ex- 
claimed David. 

^^  Having  now  explained  everything)  I  will 
leave  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Arden.  **  It  is 
very  late,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dumps  requires 
repose." 

^'  O  that  I  had  known  all  this  six  weeks 
ago  1"^  cried  David  after  Arden  had  left  the 
room.  "  I  might  have  explained  everything  to 
Mr.  Mildmay)  to  Mr.  Lomax,  and ^ 

David  paused,  and  looked  as  miserable  as  if 
his  hands  had  still  been  stained  with  gore. 

'^  By  the  bye,""  said  Mr.  Cockle,  **  we  have 
had  letters  from  Cheltenham.  We  did  not  like 
to  annoy  you ;  but^  now  that  all  can  be  ex- 
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plained,  it  is  best  to  tell  you  that  your  friends 
there  are  at  least  aware  there  was  a  rumour  of 
a  murder."" 

'*  You  don't  say  so  ?"'  cried  David.     "  Well, 
I  must  write  to-morrow.'^ 

"  And  I,'^  said  Kilkenny,  "  have  had  a  letter 
from  Lorimer  Lomax ;  and  there  is  one  passage 
in  his  letter  which  deeply  concerns  you." 
**  What  is  it  ?**  inquired  David. 
"  Why,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  tell  you  ; 
but  as  you  voluntarily  deserted  the  lady,  there 
can  be  no  great  harm  in  reading  what  he  says.'*'* 
"  Read  it,"  said  David  breathlessly. 
"  Here  it  is,**  continued  Kilkenny,  producing 
the  letter  :  "  read  it  yourself." 

He  pointed  to  the  passage ;  and  David  read 
aloud,  **  I  am  going  to  be  married  to-morrow  to 
your  friend  Mr.  Dumps'^s  former  love.** 
The  letter  fell  from  David's  hand. 
**  To-morrow  !  —  then  they  are  married  !" 
cried  he ;  "  then  the  stain  has  been  removed 
too  late  !" 

**  By  the  bye,^  said  Mr.  Cockle,  "  you  have 
not  opened  your  packet.  'Tis  true  that  we  now 
know  everything  we  want  to  know  without  its 
aid ;  but  you  may  as  well  break  the  seals." 

"  Open  it,*'  replied  David  passively,  hand- 
ing the  sealed  parcel  across  the  table  to  Cockle. 
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The  «cals  were  broken,  and  the  envelopes 
crfntfifd,  until  a  snjdl  red  morocco  cmse  was 
visble ;  and  on  opening  that,  to  Darid'^s  utter 
amazement,  he  beheld  a  Tery  handsome  dia- 
mond necklace,  with  brooch,  bracdets,  and  ear- 
rines  to  match ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI  . 


"  PIFTY   POtKDB   RBWAKD  ! 

"  Wherbas  od  the  afternoon  of  the  l6th  in- 
stant a.  person  entered  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Ta- 
tum  and  Swop,  number  — ,  Blank  Court,  Corn- 
hill,  and  by  a  false  statement,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  card  purporting  to  come  from  one  of 
the  partners,  he  obtained  possession  of  dia- 
monds of  very  considerable  value.  He  has  been 
traced  to  his  lodgings  in  Arundel-street,  Strand, 
by  information  given  by  the  hackney-coachman 
who  conveyed  him  there ;  but,  as  he  left  the 
house  abruptly  that  night,  it  is  supposed  he  is 
gone  towards  the  coast.  He  passed  at  his  lodg- 
ings under  the  name  of  David  Dumps  ;  is  about 
five  feet  in  height,  between  five-and-twentyand 
thirty  years  of  age,  rather  stout,  dark  wig,  sal- 
low complexion,  grey  eyes,  and  a  melancholy 
cast  of  couDteoance.  Whoever  will  give  such 
information  as  may  lead  to  his  apprehension 
will  receive  the  above  reward." 
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Before  our  hero  left  his  bed  in  the  morning 
after  his  interview  with  George  Arden,  Captain 
Kilkenny  entered  his  room  with  the  Morning 
Herald  of  the  preceding  day  in  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed, 

*^  Wish  me  joy  !  I  have  fifty  pounds  at  my 
command  this  morning,  when  I  least  expected 
such  a  windfall/' 

"  Fifty  pounds !'"  cried  David.  *'  Ah,  you 
are  one  of  the  lucky  ones !  I  might  look  into 
newspapers  long  enough  before  I  should  find 
any  intelligence  appertaining  to  myself 

*'  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,""  replied  Kil- 
kenny. "  Besides,  what  are  fifty  pounds,  com- 
pared with  those  brilliants  you  exhibited  last 
ni^ht  ?" 

*'  Talking  of  those  brilliants,^  answered  he, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  and  looking  even  more  se* 
rious  than  usual,  "  do  you  know,  I  dreamt  of 
them  !'' 

"  Did  you  indeed  !"    . 

^^  Ves :  I  thought  I  'd  take  another  look  at 
them  ;  and  when  I  opened  the  box,  they  were 
changed  into  a  suit  of  jet.^ 
Ominous,  hey  ?** 

Very  ominous.  One  thing  is  certain— <bqr 
never  could  be  intended  for  me;  and  should 
the  error  be  discovered,  I  suppose  they  V  OMfar 
a  very  unpleasant  row  about  it.** 


«< 
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"  My  good  friend,"  said  Kilkenny,  "  that  is 
precisely  what  has  brought  me  to  your  bed-^ide 
at  this  unseasonable  hour.  Prompt  measures 
must  instantly  be  taken ;  for  the  error  u  disco- 
vered, and  the  very  unpleasant  row  has  com- 
menced.*' 

"  You  don't  say  so !" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  I  men- 
tioned is  the  precise  sum  I  am  to  receive  on 
deliveiing  you  into  the  bands  of  justice." 

"  Oh !"  cried  poor  David,  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  bed,  "  do  it, — do  it  at  once.  I  '11 
make  no  defence, — I  'U  give  no  explanation, 
^1  'd  rather  he  killed  than  go  on  as  I  have 
done  all  my  life.  I  've  been  labouring  un- 
der an  imputation  of  murder  far  moDlhs, 
and,  what  was  worse,  thought  myself  guilty ; 
and  now,  the  very  day  that  my  character  is 
cleared  and  my  conscience  relieved  of  that 
crime,  I  am  publicly  accused  of  robbery ! — 
Take  the  fifty  pounds,  and  let  me  die  !" 

And  David  pulled  the  clothes  over  his  head, 
and  rolling  himself  up  in  a  ball,  gave  way  to  a 
low  melancholy  moaning. 

*'  Come,  come,  man,  this  won't  do !"  said  Kil- 
kenny, with  difficulty  refraining  from  laughter. 
**  Peep  out  of  your  nest,  will  you  P  Nay,  for 
gsodness'  sake,  don't  make  that  doleful  noise ! 


%e  hatid  Dcxrs. 


TOOT  aoe^aM  hmea  to  lae  aimh  T 
obc  K  £rBdsa£*T  ii  i<rihil  DtmdTs  oountaMUKe 
isn^  ianSrHj  yi^ia^  ««bt  the  falaiikei- 

*  Svw  cam  vaa  mtk  Be  to  be  calm  T'  cried 
I^Tii.  siraw  ap  B  a  nge.  ^  You  're  in  a 
pace  mpam,  me^— all  the  world  are  up  in  aims 
^ffiL-ss  me^  I  beliefe.'' 

-  Your  fuui  dificultj  can  easily  be  re- 
BTDciL''  aid  KilkemiT,  **  for  all  can  be  ex- 
iskCDed;  Cockle,  btkIT,  and  indeed  aeveral 
oUMT  vitDe9Mt»  can  pcore  that  your  expla- 
Kizkc  is  oonccty  and  that  you  were  yourself 
astonished  ai  the  oootents  of  the  packet,  which 
Tou  opened  in  our  presence." 

^  Tnie/  said  David;  *' there ^s  something 
in  thatr 

**  To  be  sure,*' added  Kilkenny,  **  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  they  should  have  obtained  your 
name  at  your  lodgings,  and  made  it  public^ 

*'  My  name !  —  published  i  —  give  me  the 
paper  .'"exclaimed  Dumps;  and  having  hastily 
read  the  paragraph,  he  again  moaned,  and 
again  retired  under  the  blankets. 

Captain  Kilkenny,  seeing  that  consolation  in 
the  present  state  of  David's  mind  would  be 
thrown  away,  went  at  once  to  the  respectable 
proprietor  of  the  hoteI»  pointed  out  to  him  the 
paragraph,  and  acknowledged  that  the  occwpant 
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of  "  number  thirty-aeven"  wik  the  individual 
alluded  to  thoein.  He,  however,  fully  ex. 
plained  the  circumstances,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Cockle  and  himself  were  going  to  accompany 
Mr.  Dumps  immediately  to  Loudon. 

Every  morning  and  evening  paper  contained 
the  paragraph  we  have  quoted;  and  as  Mr. 
Dumps  had,  as  «  matter  of  course,  been  ad- 
dressed by  his  own  name  at  the  hotel,  Kilken- 
ny's explanation  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Mr.  Cockle,  who  lived  within  a  morning's  drive 
of  Bath,  and  always  went  to  the  same  hotel, 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy 
of  all  the  captain  had  stated ;  and,  after  an 
early  breakfast,  the  trio  set  off  for  London, 
Mr.  Cockle  leaving  at  his  lodge-gate,  as  he 
passed,  a  note  explanatory  of  his  sudden  de> 
parture. 

David  said  little  during  his  journey ;  and 
his  kind  and  considerate  companions  did  not 
attempt  to  enliven  him,  rightly  judging,  that 
until  the  imputation  of  felony  was  removed,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  shake  off  bia  despond- 
ency. They  arrived  in  London  at  night,  so  late 
that  no  business  in  the  City  could  be  attended 
to ;  but  at  a  very  early  hour,  both  Cockle  and 
Kilkenny  repaired  to  number — ,  Blank  Court, 
Gomhill, — refdaced  the  jewels,  not  in  the  hands 
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of  the  careless  Jew  boy,  but  in  the  possessioa 
of  Tat  urn's  confidential  partner,  and,  after  full 
and  satisfactory  explanations,  Mr.  Swop  pre- 
pared a  paragraph  for  the  evening  papers, 
contradictory  of  that  which  had  disturbed  the 
peace  of  our  well-meaning  and  much-misunder- 
stood  hero. 

Left  to  himself  for  at  least  three  hours,  he 
had  at  first  paced  his  apartment  with  rapid  and 
irregular  strides;   but  as  the  conviction  came 
upon  him,  that,  however  humiliating  it  might 
be  to  have  even  temporary  publicity  given  to 
his  name  in  connexion  with  a  supposed  rob- 
bery,  still  his  character  must  immediately  be 
cleared,  he  became  more  tranquil,  and,  sitting 
down  by  the  fire  with  calmer  feelings  but  with 
deeper  gloom,  he  thought  of  her,  now,  alas ! 
wedded  to  another,  with  whom  he  had  once 
hoped  to  unite  his  destiny !     How  galling  to 
him  was  the  consideration  that  $he  must  have 
seen,  either  in  the  "  Post,*"  **  Herald,""  "  Times,"' 
or  "  Chronicle,"  "  Globe,"  "  Courier,*  "  Stand- 
ard,"" or  ^*  Sun,"  the  hated  paragraph  !     Per* 
haps  her  husband  at  the  breakfast- table  handed 
it  with  a  smile  to  her  across  the  muffins,  secretly 
exulting  in  the  degradation  even  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful rival :  and  all  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
her  mind  had  ahready  been  poiaoned  against 
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him,  and  wben  his  name  was  wbUpered  in  con- 
nexion with  a  deed  of  blood  ! 

'*  I  will  write  to  her,"  said  he  to  himself;— 
"  yes,  I  will  write ; — I  will  a^  for  one  inter- 
view, merdy  to  clear  my  character — she  cannot 
refuse  that :  and  then,  though  we  shall  never 
meet  again,  I  shall  live— or  die— comparatively 
happy  r 

When  his  two  friends  relumed  from  their 
protracted  interview  with  Mr.  Swop,  they  found 
him  much  more  composed  than  they  expected. 

"  You  may  now,"  said  Cockle,  "  feel  per- 
fectly at  ease — no  one  can  ever  esteem  you  less 
ou  account  of  this  extraordinary  mistake — and 
we  have  brought  you  an  evening  paper,  con- 
taining the  paragraph  that  fully  and  unequivo- 
cally exonerates  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Dumps :  "  I  must 
send  it  off  by  the  post  to  Cheltenham,  and  at 
the  same  time  this  letter,  which  I  have  written 
in  your  absence ;  —  pray  tell  me  Mr.  Lomax's 
present  address  P** 

<* '  The  Promenade,  Cheltenliam,'  is  sure  to 
reach  him,"  said  Kilkenny:  "but  why  have 
you  written  to  him  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  I  have  not  written  to  Aim :  I  have  written 
to— to " 

"  To  whom  F"  said  Cockle  inconudeiately. 
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**To  his  —  wife^^  i-qdied  David,  speaking 
thickly. 

^^  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Cockle :  **  take  care 
what  voo  're  about.^ 

*^  You  may  read  the  letter,*  said  he :  and 
Cockle,  taking  it  from  his  hand,  read  aloud  as 
follows : 

^  DEAa  Madam, 

"  You  may  start  at  receiving  a  letter  from 
one  who,  however  well  known  to  you  in  former 
and,  to  him,  happier  days,  has  since  been  ac- 
cused of  two  of  the  worst  of  crimes  —  murder 
and  robbery*  Pray  grant  me  one  brief  inter- 
view, in  which  I  may  prove  to  you  that  I  am 
innocent :  this  will  be  some  consolation  to  me 
during  my  future  solitary  existence ;  and  wish- 
ing  you  every  happiness,  I  shall  bless  you  for 
your  kindness.  I  leave  London  to-night,  and 
shall  be  in  Cheltenham  when  you  receive  this; 
pray,  therefore,  put  me  out  of  suspense,  and 
address  one  line  to  me  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel. 
**  I  remain,  madam, 

**  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  David  Dumps." 

<*  Then  you  and  your  letter,  I  suppose,  start 
together  by  the  same  oonveyanoe  ?^  sud  Cockle. 
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"  Exactly  BO.  I  am  unfortunately  now  bo 
well  known  at  Cheltenham,  that  were  I  to  write 
a  note  at  the  hotel  on  my  arriTal,  and  send  it 
by  a  porter,  my  motives  would  be  questioned, 
and  I  should  be  mobbed  before  I  could  keep  my 
appointment  in  the  Promenade.  This  letter,  with 
the  newspaper,  will  be  delivered  by  the  postman, 
while  I  shall  teat  quielly  in  my  bedroom  at  an 
hotel,  where  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  recognised, 
until  I  am  summoned  by  Mrs.  Lomaz'B  reply." 

*'  It  is  not  badly  planned,"  replied  Kilkenny ; 
*'  and  may  succeES  attend  you !" 

"  Success  !'*  said  the  sufferer  with  a  ghastly 
smile;  '*  what  have  /to  anticipate  success  in  !" 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  of  you,  at  least,"  cried 
Cockle.  "  And  remember,  having  well  cleared 
your  character,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  select 
another  lady,  who  may  not  prove  so  fickle." 

"  You  don't  know  me,^  answered  David : 
"  I  never  should  have  had  the  courage  to  own 
I  loved,  had  not  she  —  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I 
shall  be  better  by  and  bye "" 

"  What  ?"  said  Kilkenny. 

*'  — Had  not  she  teemed  to  love  me.  But  that 
illusion  is  past :  all  I  want  now  is  to  make  her 
confess  that  no  misconduct  on  my  part  author- 
ised her  union  with  another." 

**  When  you  want  change  of  scene,  come  to 
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Cockle  Hall — a  cheerful  countrj  place,  a  prettj 
village,  and  a  healthy  situation.'' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  David,  perfectly  recol- 
lecting the  agreeable  morning  he  had  spent 
there ;  and  shaking  hands  with  his  friends,  he 
went  to  prepare  himself  for  his  journey. 

The  horn  sounded ;  ^*  Cheltenham  mail  !^  was 
shouted  by  porters,  waiters,  boots,  and  cham- 
bermaids; and  our  hero  took  his  place  with 
three  other  persons  in  the  interior.  He  could 
not  sleep.  In  how  short  a  period  would  he 
again  stand  before  her  who  was  still  dearer  to 
him  than  all  the  world !  How  soon  would  that 
brief  interview  be  over  ! — and  then,  what  was 
to  become  of  him  ?  to  whom  should  he  turn 
for  consolation?  Such  were  his  cogitations 
during  the  long,  dark,  wintry  night ;  and  in 
the  morning  he  alighted  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel, 
Cheltenham,  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  dispi- 
rited. 

David  entered  the  inn  enveloped  in  a  cloak, 
the  collar  of  which  was  elevated  to  hide  as 
much  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face  as  possible ; 
and  on  his  head  was  a  seal-skin  cap,  very  much 
the  colour  of  sponge,  the  flaps  of  which  were 
lowered  and  nearly  enveloped  the  upper  pari 
of  his  face,  so  that  neither  the  waiter  whQ« 
ushered   him  in,   nor  the  chambermaid  who- 
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prepared  his  room,  could  form  (he  least  guess 
what  maoner  of  man  he  was. 

From  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  cap  and  the 
collar  of  his  cloak  came  forth  a  muffled  voice 
demanding  a  fire  and  hot  water;  and  both 
these  luxuries  being  obtained,  he  double-locked 
bis  door,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed. 

Suddenly  he  started  up,  enveloped  himself 
aa  before,  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of  the 
diambermaid  whether  the  post  was  yet  deli- 
vered. 

"  The  man 's  just  been  here  with  the  letters,** 
■aid  Sarah,  simpering. 

"Oh,  he  has  been  here; — none  for  me,  of 
course?" 

"  You  haven't  told  me  your  name,  sir,**  said 
Sarah. 

"  I  know — there  can  be  none  for  me,"  added 
David.  "  Tell  me,  my  good  girl,  are  the 
letters  delivered  at  the  same  hour  in  the  Pro- 
menade f" 

"  Much  about  the  same,"  said  Sarah. 

*'  She 's  got  it,  then  !"  cried  he,  clasping  his 
hands.    "  You  may  go." 

A^n  Sarah  departed  to  tell  the  waiter  she 
couldn't  make  out  the  man  in  the  cloak ;  and 
David  locked  his  door  once  more.  Presently 
he  again  roused  himself : 

VOL.  III.  O 
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**  If  her  answer  is  brought,  as  they  do  not 
Vt)ow  nv  name,  they  wiU  let  it  lie  in  the 
Kir.- 

Agtiin  he  rang  the  bell,  and  Sarah  made  her 
irpnr&sce ;  and  this  time  the  mysterious  stran- 
prr  :hrev  off  the  incognito  so  far  as  to  say, 
:ra:  if  any  letter  was  left  for  Mr.  Dumps,  it 
rru>:  be  brought  to  him  directly. 

Cas  any  torture  exceed  the  anxiety  of  mo- 
"vr.:*  like  these! — the  waiting,  watching,  ea- 
prr?v  listening  for  a  person  or  a  letter  which 
«x«3e$  isx  !    Now  he  started  up,  and  paced  the 
TAXU  bK^k wards  and  forwards;  then,  hearing  a 
rhX5^^  Sflow  or  on  the  stairs,  he  ran  to  the  door 
jLsi  opc-^ned  it,  and  went  forward  a  few  paces 
asd  pwped  over  the  bannisters.     But  as  the 
rv>E«  subsided,  and  no  one  sought  his  room,  he 
jj^n  retired,  and  sat  down  by  his  fire  and 
pA^l  it :  and  having  utterly  done  away  with 
the  very  little  inclination  which  it  had  hitherto 
$Sovn  to  light  up,  he  threw  down  the  poker, 
and  paired  his  narrow  den. 

A  Tvoewal  of  the  noise  befew  again  attracted 
h:::)  f\^h«  and  he  heard  a  voice  saying, 
**  You  are  sure  that  is  his  name  ?^ 
**  Yes.  sir ;  he  said  so^**  was  the  reply. 
•*  A  new  arrival  ?* 
••  Yes*  sir." 
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He  now  distiactly  heard  somebody  coming 
towards  luB  room, — he  did  not  dare  to  breathe. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Sarah  smil- 
ingly entered,  saying,  "  A  letter  for  you,  sir." 

Without  turning  his  head,  he  pointed  to  the 
table,  and  murmured,  "  Put  it  down." 

He  could  not  have  ventured  to  open  it  in  the 
presence  of  Sarah  or  any  other  human  being  ! 

When  he  was  again  alone,  he  rose,  locked 
the  door,  walked  to  the  table  on  which  lay  the 
letter,  looked  at  it,  took  it  up,  threw  it  down, 
and  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  faint. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?"  cried  he 
at  last.  '*  Let  me  know  at  once  whether  I  am 
to  see  her  again."  With  trembling  hand  he 
broke  the  seal  and  took  off  the  envelope. 
(What  a  bore  is  an  envelope  to  a  man  in  a 
hurry  !)  He  unfolded  the  enclosure,  and  read 
as  follows : 

«  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies' Jirst  Ball  for 
the  winter  seaton  will  take  place  on  Thursday 
next,  the  sixteenth  of  December." 

David  crumpled  it  up  in  his  hands,  and  made 
use  of  an  expression  exceedingly  indecorous, 
and  improper  for  us  to  transcribe,  and  most 
unceremonious  as  applied  to  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

But  the  period  of  suspense  must  one  way  or 
o  3 
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another,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  an  end ;  and 
when  Sarah  again  knocked  at  the  door,  she 
brought  an  exceedingly  small  envelope  of  pink 
paper,  containing  the  minutest  possible  note, 
extremely  odoriferous,  and  in  pale  blue  ink  was 
written  the  following  brief  address : 
**  To  David  Dumps,  Esq. 

*^  Mrs.  Lorimer  Lomax  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Dumps,  and  will  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive him  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  to  him  to 
favour  her  with  a  call." 

Mrs.  Lorimer  Lomax  !  Yes,  there  it  was, — 
not  exactly  in  black  and  white,  but  in  pink  and 
blue !  She  had  indeed  renounced  and  forgotten 
him,  and  she  now  unfeelingly  addressed  him 
under  the  hated  name  which  identified  her  as 
another^s  !  A  rumour  may  be  false,  an  asser^ 
tion  incorrect ;  and  he  had  travelled  to  Chelten- 
ham with  a  vague,  indistinct,  unacknowledged 
notion  that,  after  all,  he  might  be  iiappy ;  but 
now  the  rumour  was  corroborated  by  her  own 
pen,  and  he  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  inactive  regrets :  he 
put  on  his  great-coat,  and  prepared  for  bis 
visit.  He  would  now  have  given  worlds  to 
have  avoided  this  interview ;  but  he  had  sought 
it,  had  travelled  many  miles  to  obtain  it,  and 
the  lady  had  condescended  to  grant  his  very 
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urgent  request.  He  could  not,  therefore,  think 
of  evading  it,  and  therefore  slowly  and  reluct- 
antly he  walked  towards  the  Promenade. 

"  Alas  P  said  he  to  himself,  '*  I  know  her 
well, — she  will  laugh  at  me  '.  Oh,  Clara,  Clara ! 
would  that  we  had  never  met  1" 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  footman 
ushered  him  up  stairs  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  was  left  alone  to  meditate  over  the 
little  articles  of  btjouUrie  which  ornamented 
the  tables. 

"  Here  she  spends  her  mornings,"  solilo- 
quised David  ;  "  here  she  prohably  read  the 
account  of  my  imputed  rohbery, — here  she  re- 
ceived my  letter,  and  there  lies  the  pen  with 
which  she  this  morning  addressed  me.  Here, 
too,  her  husband  sits  with  her,  and  talks  to 
her,  and  doubtless  abuses  me.  Oh  I  why  came 
I  hither  ?" 

But  he  heard  a  footstep, — he  turned,  and  the 
master  oF  the  house,  the  husband  of  the  lady, 
stood  before  him,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
uttered  a  frank  and  hearty  welcome. 

David  could  not  take  the  proffered  hand, — 
he  could  not  speak; — there  was  something  so 
heartless  in  a  man's  supplanting  another  in  the 
affections  of  a  girl,  being  all  the  time  perfectly 
aware  of  their  attachment,  and  then  assuming 
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towards  him  so  grossly  wronged  the  language 
of  friendship.     David  sank  down  on  a  chair. 

"  My  good  sir,"  exclaimed  Lomax,  **  you 
have,  I  fear,  suffered  much  since  we  met.*" 

'*  I  have  indeed,'*  replied  David. 

"  But  now,  I  trust,  your  sorrows  are  over.*" 

**  Over  !*• 

^^  Yes ;  be  assured  that  no  one  has  the 
slightest  doubt  of  your  integrity :  you  have 
not  lost  one  friend  in  consequence  of  that  un- 
fortunate rumour.'" 

"  Not  lost  a  friend !"  said  his  visitor  bit- 
terly ;  ^*  no,  perhaps  not,  for  I  had  not  one 
friend  left." 

"  Nay,  you  really  wrong  us :  to  say  nothing 
of  others,  there  are  myself  and  Mrs.  Lomax." 

"  Mrs.  Lomax  !" 

*^  Yes ;  you  did  profess  once  to  take  an 
interest  in  her,  and  she  really  has  felt  much 
for  you.*' 

"  Well !''  exclaimed  David,  "  this  really 
exceeds  everything  I  could  have  anticipated.'" 

'^  What  do  you  mean,  my  good  fellow  ?** 
said  Lomax. 

**  Why,  after  all  that  has  passed  between 
Mrs.  Lomax  and  myself  within  the  last  two 
months,  I  really  think  I  might  have  been 
spared *" 
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"  Passed  between  you  ?  Oh  dear  me !  speak 
to  her  yourself— you  must  have  misinterpreted 
her  intentions.     Here  she  is." 

The  door  opened ;  Mr.  Dumps  rose  from  hia 
seat ;  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  Lomax,  id  the  form 
of  Miss  Rebecca  Tatum,  entered  the  room. 
David  sank  down  again,  and  the  lady,  crossing 
the  room,  and,  with  some  confusion  of  man- 
ner, extended  her  hand  towards  him. 

"  Miss  Tatum !"  exclaimed  he. 

"  Mrs.  Lomax,  you  must  call  me  now,"  she 
replied ;  *'  and  as  I  was  a  very  giddy,  foolish, 
girl  when  we  last  met,  I  shall  beg  you  to  for- 
get the  past,  and  to  date  our  acquaintance 
from  this  day." 

'*  You  seem  astonished  !"  exclaimed  Lomax. 
"  1  thought  you  were  aware  of  my  marriage 
with  your  old  acquaintance." 

*'  I  am  astonished  indeed,^  replied  David. 

"  Yet  surely,"  said  Rebecca,  "  your  letter 
alluded  to  our  former  meeting." 

*'  Oh  dear  no :  1  thought  I  was  addressing 
another  lady  I" 

"  Then  who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did 
you  think  I  had  married  P"  inquired  Lomax. 

*'  Clara ; — I  mean,  Miss  Titterton." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  now." 

"  And  is  the — "  he  paused. 
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"  The  devil  take  such  firieDdship  r  thought 
David,  as  the  intercepted  correspondence  with 
George  Arden  flashed  upon  his  memory.  But 
he  had  now  seen  a  little  of  the  world ;  so  he 
smiled  at  Mr.  Lomax,  bowed  to  Mrs.  Lomax, 
and  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

"  And  now  can  we  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?^ 
said  Lomax :  ^^  will  you  dine  with  us  to- 
day ?'' 

^*  To  be  candid,  I  must  acknowledge,  I 
can  enter  into  no  engagement — I  can  think  of 
nothing — until  I  have  seen  Clara.*^ 

"  Of  course  not,^  replied  Mrs.  Lomax  con- 
siderately :  "  they  still  live  in  Cambray.^ 

"  I  must  go  thither ; — ^and  yet  perhaps  I 
ought  to  prepare  her  for  the  visit.  You  are 
acquainted  with  her  ;  will  you  do  me  favour  of 
calling  there,  my  name  having  been  so  un- 
fortunately linked  with  your  father^s  ?** 

^^  Oh,  that  horrid  mistake  !^  interrupted  the 
lady :  "  we  all  know  you  were  not  to  blame.^ 

•*  Well,  then,  will  you  announce  my  arrival 
to  her  ?"" 

**  Why,  I  know  her  very  slightly  ;  but  4iere 
is  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  happy  to  oblige  you.*" 

The  door  opened,  and  a  stout  good-looking 
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lady  walked  in  and  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lomax ;  and  then  the  latter,  turning 
round,  exclaimed, 

**  Dear  me  !  I  must  not  forget  to  make  you 
two  acquainted.  Lady  Betty  O^Flaney,  allow 
me  to  present  Mr.  David  Dumps.^ 

^^  David  Dumps  r  cried  her  ladyship,  sit- 
ting down  hastily,  and  holding  her  handker- 
chief before  her  face. 

And  Mr.  Dumps,  perfectly  weU  recollecting 
when  and  where  he  had  last  seen  that  lady, 
immediately  seized  his  hat,  bowed  himself  out 
of  the  room,  and  left  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

With  a  palpitating  heart  and  a  trembliog 
hand  David  knocked  at  Mr.  Titterton's  door 
in  Cambray  Place.  But,  however  confused  his 
thoughts  might  be,  he  had  the  discretion  to 
ask  for  Mr.  Mildmay ;  and  that  gentleman 
being  at  home,  he  was  at  once  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Mildmay  joined  him 
immediately,  and  received  him  with  a  kind- 
ness which  at  once  dispelled  all  hia  anxiety. 

"  We  have  been  very  much  interested  about 
you,"  said  he. 

**  You  saw  that  paragraph,  I  fear  ?"  replied 
David- 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  I  received  a  letter  from  Lon- 
don which  exonerated  you,  even  before  I  read 
the  newspaper  refutation." 

*'  Indeed !" 

"  And  I  have  heard  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  your  interview  with  Mr.  Arden.'" 

*'  You  astonish  me  l"" 

"  Oh,  you  have  not  been  forgotten  by  your 
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friends,  I  assure  you,  though  jrou  did  leave 
us  all  so  cavalierly.  Why  did  you  not  frankly 
confide  the  truth  to  me  ?  all  would  have  been 
well,  and  you,  as  well  as  other  people^  might 
have  been  spared  much  anxiety/^ 

"  I  dared  not,''  replied  David :  **  indeed, 
until  I  saw  Mr.  Arden,  I  really  supposed  him 
dead/' 

^^  Well,  we  must  have  no  more  misunder- 
standings." 

*'  Indeed  1  hope  not.  I  came  to  Cheltenham 
to  enter  into  every  explanation  which  could  be 
demanded.'' 

^^  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Mildmay. 

^^  Nay,  you  have  kindly  acknowledged  that 
you  were  all  interested  for  me;  therefore  an 
explanation  could  not  be  intrusive.  May  I  ask 
what  kind  friend  it  was  who  wrote  my  exculpa- 
tion from  the  charge  of  robbery,  before  you 
read  it  in  the  paper  ?^ 

"  Certainly, — it  was  my  niece." 

"  Clara  P"^ 

*^  Yes,  Clara.  She  has  been  in-  London  aince 
Monday,  staying  with  my  unmarried  sister  in 
Baker-street." 

«  And  Mr.  Titterton  r 

**  He  is  with  her.  I  stayed  behind  to  arrange 
tome  trifling  business,  and  mean  to  join  them 
to-morrow." 
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"  Tlien,  pr»y  let  me  travel  with  you,"  ex- 
claimed David.  '*  I  have  come  to  Cheltenham 
to  very  little  purpose ;  and  now  the  sooner  I 
go  back  to  London  the  better.  I  once  offered 
to  become  your  travelling  companion  from  Ar- 
ras ;  you  avoided  me  then, — perhaps  I  shall  be 
more  fortunate  now." 

Mr.  Mildmay  willingly  acceded  to  his  pro- 
posal, and  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  metropolis. 

Clara  Titterton  had,  as  Mr.  Mildmay  said, 
written  him  the  true  statement  of  David's  im. 
puted  misdemeanor ;  and  having  also  seen  Cap- 
tain Kilkenny  since  her  arrival  in  London,  she 
was  aware  that  he  was  as  innocent  of  murder  as 
he  was  of  felony.  We  have  already  sufficiently 
betrayed  her  kindly  feelings  towards  David; 
and  when  her  uncle  announced  to  her  that 
he  had  been  his  travelling  companion,  and 
would  in  all  probability  pay  her  a  very  early 
visit  the  next  day,  she  laughingly  said  that  she 
supposed  he  was  then  to  be  put  upon  his  trial. 

"  And  what  will  your  verdict  be  ?" 

"Oh  !"  cried  Clara,  *'  I  am  no  judge." 

"  His  fate  is  in  your  hands." 

"  Well,  then,  I  'It  acquit  him,  and  send  him 
about  his  bunness.* 

**  No,  no, — keep  him  out  of  harm's  way  for 
the  future." 
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Clara  laughed ;  but  she  did  not  think  of  the 
meeting  that  was  in  store  for  her  without  many 
a  serious  reflection.  Was  David  for  ever  to  be 
the  victim  of  petty  annoyances  ? — and  was  she, 
if  united  to  him,  doomed  to  participate  in  the 
discomfort  which  they  entailed  ?  She  had  no 
such  dread ;  she  knew  right  well  that  any  in- 
active mind  must  inevitably  be  depressed  by 
trifles  which  would  pass  unheeded  by  one 
whose  hands  and  thoughts  were  well  employed. 

When  he  appeared  before  her,  and  for  the 
first  time  ventured  to  kiss  her  cheek,  she 
laughed  heartily,  and  told  him  that  his  adven- 
tures would  entitle  him  to  become  a  hero  of 
romance. 

'*  And  will  you  be  my  heroine  ?"  said  he. 

*^  Certainly  not  !^  exclaimed  Clara :  **  I  must 
have  no  more  adventures.^ 

^^And  how  will  you  extricate  me  from 
them  r 

*^  Just  as  I  would  keep  children  out  of  mis- 
chief,— ^by  giving  them  something  to  do.*^ 

^'  But  what  can  I  do  at  my  age  ?  I  am  too 
old  for  a  profession.* 

**  Fortunately,  as  I  *m  told,  you  are  rich 
enough  to  dispense  with  professional  pursuits ; 
but,  depend  on  it,  you  would  have  been  happier 
in  a  surplice,  a  barrister^s  wig,  a  sailor^s  jacket, 
or  a  soldicr^s  coat.*' 
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"  It  may  be  so ;  but  regret  comes  too  late.'^ 

"  Not  a  bit  of*  it :  there  is  employment  for 
every  man  who  has  intellect  and  a  right  hand. 
Leaving  literary  pursuits  out  of  the  question, 
you  can  cultivate  cabbages,  or  turn  ivory  toys, 
or  stick  pins  in  insects  and  arrange  them  side 
by  side  in  glass  cases;  nay,  men  had  better 
make  cabbage-nets,  or  do  worsted  work,  how- 
ever effeminate  some  may  deem  such  employ- 
ments—far better  than  loiter  and  lounge  about 
the  world,  simpering  at  the  follies  of  other 
people,  and  laying  themselves  open  to  any  hoax, 
jest,  or  worry,  which  the  idle  in  their  folly  may 
wantonly  throw  upon  them." 

"  There  ''s  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  cer- 
tainly," said  David ;  ^*  and  to  prove  I  think  so, 
in  future  I  will  endeavour  to  find  for  every 
season  an  appropriate  occupation." 

There  is  no  period  in  people's  lives  so  in- 
tensely interesting  to  themselves  as  that  be- 
tween the  final  arrangement  that  they  are  to 
be  married  and  the  wedding-day  itself.  But 
the  principal  performers  of  the  scene  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  each  other,  that  they  become 
unfit  for  general  society,  and  to  quiet  lookers- 
on  the  performance  is  anything  but  agreeable. 
We  will  therefore  spare  the  reader  the  details 
of  a  four  months^  engagement,  and  ushering 
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him  into  the  spring-time  of  the  year,  we  will 
seek  our  hero  and  heroine  in  the  Zook^ical 
Qardens,  precisely  one  week  before  the  day 
fixed  for  their  wedding. 

"  Are  they  not  lively  dears  P"^  said  Clara. 

"  What,  —  the  monkeys  ?^  replied  David. 
*^  Yes,  sufficiently  so  to  make  a  human  being 
never  wish  to  be  lively.'' 

'^  Oh,  nonsense !  Look  at  that  grave  cogitat- 
ing monkey  by  himself  in  the  comer, — surely 
he  is  more  laughable  than  his  neighbours. 
Since  we  must  resemble  them,  be  as  much  like 
the  merry  ones  as  possible,  I  beg  of  you.'' 

^^  Come  and  walk  with  me  in  a  more  retired 
path,"  pleaded  the  lover. 

Why  so  ?"  replied  Clara ;  gently  yielding. 
Ah  !''  he  exclaimed,  "  you  cannot  fully  en- 
ter into  my  feelings, — ^you  have  loved  before.*' 

"  You  are  very  impertinent,"  said  Clara,  "  to 
impute  anything  of  the  kind  to  me.  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  spoil  you  by  allowing  you  to  sup- 
pose that  you  are  '  my  Jirst  love,  my  only  love.'' 
You,  too,  cannot  deny  that  you  have  loved  loDg 
before  we  met." 

**  Never,"  replied  David. 

"  Never !" 

^*  No,  never, — I  never  professed  the  tligbtect 
preference  for  any  one  before  I  law  you." 
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"  ladeed !"  said  Clara,  and  at  that  moment 
they  approached  the  elephant's  play  place,  and 
anionic  the  numbers  who  were  assembled  round 
it  was  a  lady  who  came  forward  to  David  wjth 
a  moat  iDBinuating  smile. 

"  Surely  I  cannot  be  mistaken,^  said  she  in  a 
voice  of  sweetest  tone :  "  Mr.  Dumps,  I  be- 
lieve ?" 

David  bowed. 

"Ob,  you  really  must  not  forget  me.  Do 
you  Dot  remember  those  sweet  days  we  passed 
together  at  Malvern,  when  that  dear  Lavinia 
was  with  me  P" 

"  Who  was  dear  Iiavinia  ?"  whispered  Clara 
maliciously. 

'*  1  know  you  doted  on  Lavinia,  and  I  ^ve 
of^en  thought  she  was  very  silly ;  but  Claverton 
and  she  are  gone  to  tweet  Italy.  Claverton  is  a 
dear  fellow,  after  all." 

"I  hope  Mr.  Carey  is  well?"  said  David, 
fe^Dg  it  necessary  to  say  something. 

"Yes,  tolerable,  —  that  is,_/br  him.  He's 
quite  my  misery,— gout,  rheumatism,  and  lum- 
bago.    And  such  lodgings  as  we  have !" 

"  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling." 

"Oh  no,  don't, — there's  no  Lavy  now,  and 
the  stairs  are  vile,— I'm  at  home  to  Dobody. 
But  I  Ve  heard  of  your  intended  marriage,'" 
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added  Mrs.  Carey ;  and  putting  up  her  glass  at 
Clara,  she  added  in  a  half  whisper,  ^^  Well,  you 
could  not  expect  another  Lavy,  young  and 
lovely,  and  your  souPs  first  idoL  I  wish  you 
well,  Mr.  Dumps.^    And  away  she  went. 

^^  Well,^  exclaimed  Clara,  laughing,  ^*  this  is 
really  too  good  !  You,  who  were  so  vehemently 
professing  never  to  have  smiled  on  a  young 
lady  before,  are  now  actually  convicted  of  a 
proposal,  and  a  refusal  !*" 

'^  All  a  misrepresentation,  I  assure  you,^ 
said  her  admirer;  and  as  they  walked  round 
the  garden,  he  told  Clara  all  his  Malvern  his- 
tory. 

'^  And,^  exclaimed  Clara  when  he  had 
finishcil,  ^^  do  you  really  suppose  that  I  wish- 
ed for  such  an  explanation ;  or  that  I,  at  my 
age,  (rather  older  than  yourself,  I  believe,) 
pretend  to  say  that  I  never  had  a  lover  till 
I  saw  you  ?'* 

*^  That  I  never  thought  likely ;  but  I  can 
positively  say,  /  never  loved  till  I  saw  you^ 

Luckily  for  David,  they  were  now  at  the 
gate  of  the  gardens ;  and  when  he  had  handed 
Clara  into  her  father^s  carriage,  she  had  barely 
time  for  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  knowing 
laugh  ere  she  vanished  from  his  sight 

But  we  have  declared  that  we  will  not  dwcU 
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Upon  these  trivial  details ;  and  however  much 
we  may  wish  to  keep  our  hero  single,  (and  what 
is  a  hero  when  once  he  becomes  a  Benedict  ?) 
we  now  find  ourselves  hurried  to  the  evening 
immediately  preceding  the  wedding-day. 

David  and  his  intended  were  sitting  to- 
gether ;  he  silently  cogitating  on  the  future — 
she  inspecting  the  bridal  dress  and  veil,  which 
had  just  been  brought  home. 

"  A  letter  from  our  friends  at  Cockle  Hall," 
said  he  after  reading  a  despatch  which  had 
been  delivered  to  him,  '*  to  remind  us  of  our 
promised  visit.**^ 

'*  Well,''  replied  Clara,  « it  is  all  settled. 
We  are  to  be  with  them  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, to  take  an  early  dinner,  on  our  way  to 
Bath.'' 

"  Yes,  Cockle  and  Kilkenny  will  not  return 
home  until  that  day :  they  are  gone  to  some 
party  in  the  neighbourhood.'* 

"  Well,  I  leave  all  the  arrangements  to 
you,"  replied  Clara :  "  to-morrow  is  Friday." 

**  Yes,  by  the  bye,  we  ought  not  to  have 
been  married  on  a  Friday  !" 

^*  Nonsense !— on  Saturday  we  shall  reach 
our  friends  early." 

"  Yes,**  replied  David ;  "  we  sleep  within 
twenty  miles  of  Cockle  HalL" 
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**  Another  packet  for  you,  I  protest  !** 
*'  For  me  !**  exclaimed  David  :  **  gloves — 
white  gloves,  of  course ;  I  wonder  who  sent 
them  !^*  And  he  deliberately  unfolded  the 
paper.  They  were,  as  he  supposed,  a  wedding 
present  of  gloves:  and  no  doubt  the  donor 
had  intended  to  send  a  dozen  pair  of  white 
kid ;  but,  by  some  mischance,  only  eleven  pair 
of  white  had  been  packed  up,  and  the  twelfth 
pair  was  one  of  black  kid  for  mourning! 
Clara  leant  back  in  her  chair,  laughing,  when 
she  saw  them ;  but  David  threw  them  down, 
pale  and  trembling,  and  exclaimed, 

^'  Oh,  Clara,  we  ought  not  to  marry  on  a 
Friday !" 

But  notwithstanding  David's  misgivings,  at 
an  early  hour  on  Friday  morning  Baker- 
street  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement. 
The  habitation  of  Miss  Mildmay,  generally  the 
most  tranquil  house  in  the  street,  was  besieged 
by  various  artisans  at  a  period  when  the  gentle 
spinster  was  on  ordinary  occasions  slumbering 
in  lier  own  apartment. 

She  had  liberally  offered  to  give  Clara  a 
breakfast  after  the  ceremony;  and  Ounter^ 
men,  with  baskets,  trays,  and  ice-pails,  gave 
the  note  of  preparation  soon  after  daylight. 

Then  appeared  maid-senrants  at  the  ana 
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gate  dressed  in  their  very  best,  eager  to  talk 
to  the  milk-woman,  and  the  muffin-man,  and 
the  baker  who  brought  the  three  dozen  extra 
rolls  for  the  dijeHfti  i  lafourchette:  and  Mr. 
Mildmay^s  man  and  Mr.  Titterton's  man  hav- 
ing new  liveries  on  the  occasion,  came  and 
lounged  at  the  door,  apparently  only  to  talk 
to  one  another,  but  in  reality  to  show  them- 
sdves  to  the  maids  at  the  two  opposite  houses, 
who  were  busy  dusting  their  respective  draw- 
ing-rooms. 

Ten  o'clock  came,  and  the  bridal  party 
having  some  distance  to  go  to  church,  (for 
David,  faithful  to  old  associations,  would  be 
married  at  that  nearest  to  Burying^ground 
Buildings,  Paddington  Road,)  Mr.  Titterton's 
carriage  came  to  the  door,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  O^Flaney'*s  and  Mr.  Mildmay^s. 
There  were  very  few  people  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  the  little  party  to  the  church :  it 
was  too  early  for  an  assemblage  of  importance ; 
but  the  maids  had  said  enough  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  muffin-man,  and  a  Jew  who 
sold  old  clothes  stood  by  his  side  to  see  Clara 
in  white  satin  and  orange  blossoms  step  into 
the  carriage,  followed  by  two  lovely  bride- 
maids,  and  accompanied  by  her  father,  her 
uncle,  and  Mr.  and  Lady  Betty  OTlaney. 
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Bat  wfaat  wu  wanting  to  give  effect  and 
importance  to  the  departure,  was  amply  com- 
peasared  for  vben  the  party  about  mid-day 
rsfjrxdfrom  the  church.  There  was  DaTid's 
new  chariot,  and  three  mcfre  private  carriages 
in  jiidirioa  to  those  we  have  already  mention- 
ed :  and  there  were  two  or  three  cabs  belong- 
ing CO  foart-Iooking  men,  who  left  their  tigers 
in  cnarge  of  the  horses.  Then  there  were  six 
cr  eifc:  hackney-coaches,  nice  clean  yellow 
s3fKSy  cTidently  not  taken  at  random,  but  ju- 
<rcLoc«Iy  selected  from  several  stands.  And 
there  vere  at  least  six  flies ;  but  they  ought 
to  nave  been  mentioned  before  the  hackney- 
cobcces.  because,  though  they  are  drawn  only 
by  ooe  hor^  there  is  a  sort  of  privacy  and 
sesidlitT  about  them  with  which  jarvies  can- 
ax  pretend  to  compete.  In  the  rear  of  all, 
a  few  hack  cabs  were  indistinctly  seen:  but 
perhaps  ve  are  injudicious  in  alluding  to 
them. 

The  street,  too,  began  now  to  assume  an  air 
of  bustle  and  curiodty  adequate  to  the  ooca- 
ssoD.  The  muffin-man  having  gone  his  rounds 
in  unusual  haste,  had  resumed  his  post ;  and 
by  his  side  was  the  old  dotbesman,  irfiose  bag 
was  much  swdled  since  we  last  saw  him.  The 
man  with  Punch  and  Judy  lingered  before  the 
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house ;  but,  with  singular  good  taste  and  de- 
licacy of  feeling,  he  refrained  from  exhibiting 
his  hero  and  heroine,  not  wishing  to  throw 
into  shade  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  A 
band  with  drum  and  panspipes,  and  an  organ, 
began  a  charming  and  appropriate  melody  ; 
only  the  organ  played  in  one  key  and  the 
panspipes  in  another,  and  the  drum  was  banged 
indiscriminately  in  no  key  at  all.  Immediately 
opposite  to  the  windows,  the  Italian  boy  with 
images  on  a  tray  took  his  station  ;  and  another 
sallow  dark-eyed  urchin,  who  had  a  monkey 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  string,  allowed  the 
beast  to  climb  up  to  the  balcony,  and  enter  the 
drawing-room  where  the  guests  were  eating  the 
bridal  breakfast. 

Suddenly  the  monkey  retreated  from  the 
drawing-room  :  there  was  evidently  a  movement 
among  the  guests ;  the  hall-door  opened,  and 
David  led  forth  Mrs.  Dumps,  handed  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 
Hands  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  from  the 
balcony ;  the  postilions  in  the  red  jackets  and 
the  white  favoursT  had  their  orders,  and  the  four 
horses  dashed  off  towards  the  Bath  road,  bear- 
ing behind  them  our  happy  couple.  Surely  at 
that  auspicious  moment  even  David  Dumps  for- 
got that  his  wedding-day  was  a  Friday  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

When  Becky  Tatum  "  breathed  her  latt 
adieu  *^  to  gentle  George  Arden  near  Napoleon^s 
pillar  on  the  hills  by  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  she  really  deeply  felt  her  hu* 
miliation,  and  that  she  was  not  exaggerating 
when  she  said  that  she  had  received  a  lesson 
which  would  never  be  obliterated  from  her 
mind. 

We  fear  that  her  unfortunate,  though  inno- 
cent, intimacy  with  a  young  man  of  whoae 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  she  knew  no- 
thing, may  have  very  seriously  prejudiced  our 
readers  against  her :  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  were  some  allowances  to  be  made  for 
her. 

Low-born  and  low-bred,  she  was  sent  to  a 
high-polishing  establishment,  where  she  asso- 
ciated with  girls  destined  to  move  in  a  sphere 
very  different  to  her  own,  and  where,  unfortu- 
nately, she  also  acquired  halnts  and  noCkxia 
utterly  unfit  for  the  pawnbroker's  dau^ter< 
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We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  wives  of  cour- 
tiers and  right  bonourables  have  not  started 
forth  from  pickle-jars,  blacking-bottles,  and 
very  possibly  from  the  sanctorum  of"  my  uncle^^ 
decorated  with  three  brass  balls  over  the  door : 
it  would  be  well  if  courtiers  and  right  bonour- 
ables never  descended  lower  than  to  the  virtuous 
daughters  of  respectable  retired  tradesmen. 
But  admitting  that  tiadesmen^s  daughters  may 
make  what  are  called  great  marriages,  and  not 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  such  marriages  are 
really  satisfactory  in  their  results,  we  merely 
mean  to  state,  that  it  often  happens  that  the 
highly-educated  and  refined  daughter  does  not 
attract  the  attention  of  some  impoverished  lord- 
ling  or  needy  scion  of  a  noble  house;  and 
then,  when  she  leaves  school,  what  is  to  be  her 
fate  P 

We  have  seen  that  Rebecca  Tatum's  resi- 
dence at  Miss  Perfect's  academy  was  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  period ;  home  was  hateful  to 
her,  and  she  continued  as  a  sort  of  parlour- 
boarder  long  after  her  companions  of  her  own 
age  had  joyously  returned  home. 

Now,  if  Becky  Tstum  thought  her  father  an 
exceedingly  vulgar,  ungentlemanlike  person, 
and  felt  his  society  absolutdy  unbearable,  it 
was  not  her  own  fault.  ,  All  the  young  ladies 
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brought  up  at  Miss  Perfect^s  school  would  have 
voted  him  intolerable ;  and  Becky  merely  evin- 
ced that  aversion  for  bad  manners  which  it 
was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Miss  Perfect  to 
inculcate.  Let  us,  then,  so  far  do  justice  to  the 
pawnbroker's  daughter  as  to  exonerate  her 
from  at  least  a  portion  of  the  blame,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  had  she  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Snooks^s  school,  (where  Tatum^s  neighbours 
Bubb  the  grocer  and  Wallop  the  hosier  sent 
their  daughters,)  she  would  have  thought  home, 
as  it  really  was,  a  much  finer  place  than  Mrs. 
Snooks's  house ;  would  have  looked  forwards  to 
her  holidays  with  delight ;  and  would  not  only 
have  sworn  eternal  friendship  for  the  Miss 
Bubbs  and  the  Miss  Wallops,  but  would  also 
in  due  course  of  time  very  probably  have  be- 
come a  member  of  one  or  other  of  those  fa- 
milies. The  great  error  lay,  then,  in  the  unpo- 
lished father  and  mother  sending  their  only 
child  to  an  instructress  whose  professed  busi- 
ness it  was  to  teach  her  to  be  as  unlike  them  as 
possible,  and  to  render  her  so  refined  and  fastis 
dious  as  to  be  miserable  in  their  society.  If 
auch  a  girl  marries,  she  is  ao  far  removed  from 
them  as  to  be  little  incommoded  by  their  vul- 
garity ;  and  if  they  can  receive  her  aggrandiit- 
ment  as  a  recompense  for  the  filial  affiection 
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which  they  might  have  received  from  a  girl 
differently  brought  up,  the  parents  have  no- 
thing to  complain  of.  But  should  she  not 
marry,  how  wretched  is  the  refined  lady  in  the 
parlour  of  the  unrefined  parents  ! 

Such  was  Miss  Tatum^s  case,  and  she  re- 
mained at  school  until  the  death  of  her  mother. 
That  she  was  anxious  to  marry  is  certain :  she 
thought  of  a  prolonged  residence  at  Blackheath 
with  horror.  When  Mr.  George  Arden  uttered 
many  things  very  flattering  to  her  vanity,  see- 
ing that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman,  she  began 
to  hope  that  he  was  the  being  destined  to 
snatch  her  from  a  home  she  hated,  and  from 
the  morning  and  evening  visitations  of  the  Miss 
Wallops  and  the  Miss  Bubbs,  and,  above  all, 
the  very  pcnnted  attentions  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Wallop  and  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bubb — those 
gentlemen  having  latterly  stepped  forward  as 
rival  suitors  for  the  honour  of  her  hand  and 
fortune. 

We  do  not  vindicate  her  clandestine  encou- 
ragement of  Mr.  Arden ;  but  we  Uame  her  pa- 
rents more  than  herself.  For  her  unguarded 
conduct,  and  for  her  connivance  at  the  trick 
played  off  by  her  lover  on  poor  unsuspecting 
Mr.  Dumps,  she  was,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
amply   punished,    and    she  returned    to   her 
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father's  lodgings  full  of  shame  and    repent- 
ance. 

She  had  met  no  one  that  morning  in  her 
walk  but  Captain  Kilkenny.  She  afterwards 
passed  him  as  if  she  was  unconscious  that  she 
had  ever  seen  him  before ;  and  she  very  soon 
prevailed  on  her  father  to  leave  Boulogne  and 
return  to  Blackheath. 

She  there  did  everything  in  her  power  to 
atone  for  the  past ;  and  though  her  father, 
good  unsuspecting  man,  never  heard  one  word 
of  the  sanguinary  meeting,  (so  influential  to 
poor  David^s  fate,  and  so  distressing  to  poor 
Rebecca,)  she  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  by  fu* 
ture  attention  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect 
and  duplicity.     She  therefore  assured  him  that 
Mr.  Arden  was  discarded,  and  would  never  be 
again  received  by  her ;  and  he  having  turned 
Mr.  Dumps  out  of  the  house  as  the  detected 
go-between^  felt  perfectly   satisfied,  gave   his 
daughter  a  kiss,  and  asked  no  more  questions. 
Old  Tatum    was    overjoyed   at    Rebecca^s 
change  of  manner.    She  did   not  avoid  him  ; 
she  always  came  down  to  receive  him  when .  he 
returned  from  the  city ;  she  would  listen  to 
him  when  he  talked  for  half  an  hour  together 
about  things  utterly  uninteresting  to  her ;  and 
she  would  sit  down  and  ting  and  play  to  him 
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without  reluctance  whenever  he  asked  her,  even 
though  his  favourite  tune  was  "  Merrily  danced 
the  quaker'^s  wife/^  and  his  chosen  song  '*  Billy 
Taylor  was  a  brisk  young  fellow." 

When  the  neighbours  came  to  see  her,  she 
would  sit  in  silent  smiling  endurance,  and  look 
at  them,  and  listen,  to  them,  and  do  her  very 
best,  until  they  all  went  away;  and  then  she 
would  cry  half  the  night  in  her  own  room.  But 
on  Anthony  Bubb  she  could  not  smile,  to 
Nathaniel  Wallop  she  could  not  listen ;  and 
when  the  more  muscular  and  richer  Nat  drove 
from  the  field  the  weak  but  less  offensive  Tony, 
nearly  driven  to  distraction  by  his  persever- 
ance, and  by  her  father^s  urging  her  to.  **  give 
over  snubbing  him,  and  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  take  him  for  better  or  worse,  as  he  was  a 
werry  nice  young  man  and  not  to  be  sneezed 
at,"  she  became  seriously  ill ;  and  having,  when 
her  father  was  frightened  at  her  paleness,  pre- 
vailed on  him  finally  to  send  the  nice  young 
man  about  his  business,  she  readily  seconded 
the  advice  of  the  physician,  and  they  went  to 
Cheltenham  for  change  of  air  and  scene. 

The  accomplishments  which  she  had  acquired 
at  Miss  Perfect's  academy  were  now  her  great- 
est comforts ;  and  during  her  father^s  frequent 
absences,  (for  he  never  was  long  happy  without 
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going  to  see  what  was  doing  at  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  ^  his  counting-house,'^)  her  harp 
and  pianoforte  were  her  only  companions. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  she  one  day 
met  in  the  Wdl-walk  one  of  her  old  school- 
fdlows  with  whom  she  had  been  very  intimate. 
She  was  now  married,  and  at  her  house  Miss 
Tatum  spent  many  most  ddightful  evenings ; 
and  there  she  first  met  Mr.  Lorimer  Lomax. 

No  one  will  wonder  that  he  should  admire 
the  pretty  and  interesting  heiress :  her  admirable 
playing  and  the  melody  of  her  voice  were  alone 
sufficient  to  captivate  him.  That  he  should  in 
time  seek  her,  engage  her  attention,  woo  her, 
and  win  her,  notwithstanding  a  certain  dis- 
parity of  years,  will  perhaps  appear  less  siir> 
prising,  when  it  is  remembered  the  life  that  she 
had  lately  led,  and  that  the  hateful  persecu- 
tions of  a  Bubb  and  a  Wallop  threw  into 
most  favourable  contrast  the  ddicate  and  re- 
spectful attentions  of  one  who  united  with 
pdished  and  gentlemanlike  manners,  an  ami- 
able disposition,  and  no  smaU  taste  for  the 
science  in  which  she  so  eminently  excelled. 

Miss  Tatum  resided  in  Cambray  Place,  with- 
in a  few  doors  of  Ifiss  Tittarton ;  wad  when 
Mr.  Lomax  on  noonligfat  nights  pinded  that 
street  with  his  light  gdtvv  nany  supposed 
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that  the  deserted  Clara  was  the  Mr  object  that 
attracted  him. 

After  meeting  that  young  lady  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  OTlaney,  he  became  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy ;  and  she,  knowing  his  former  acquaint* 
ance  with  David,  encouraged  his  visits,  be- 
ing all  the  time  well  aware  of  his  attachment, 
and,  indeed,  engagement,  to  her  fair  neigh- 
bour. All  this  occurred  after  David's  abrupt 
departure  from  Cheltenham ;  and  gentlemen  of 
a  certain  age  having  no  time  to  lose,  every- 
thing was  arranged  during  the  two  months 
which  our  hero  passed  so  miserably  in  Arundel- 
street.  Strand  :  Lomax,  having  heard  from  Re- 
becca the  particulars  of  her  former  acquaint- 
ance with  David,  (for  she  was  too  thoroughly 
reformed  and  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
conceal  such  events  from  the  man  who  was 
to  be  her  husband,)  he,  in  a  letter  to  Kil- 
kenny, written  the  day  before  his  marriage, 
briefly  stated  that  his  future  wife  had  been 
"  a  former  Jlame^  of  David's  ;  and  thus  was 
he  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  cleared  from 
the  charge  of  murder  and  robbery,  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  for  whose  sake  he  had 
so  earnestly  prayed  that  his  innocence  would 
be  established  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  After 
their  marriage^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorimer  Lomax 
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spent  a  few  days  at  MalverD,  and  then 
turned  to  Cheltenham  and  established  them- 
selves in  a  house  on  the  Promenade,  where 
David  found  them  in  the  manner  we  have 
already  described. 
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If  it  be  indiscreet  to  accompany  lovers  in 
the  confidential  rambles  which  immediately 
precede  the  wedding-day,  ought  we  not,  when 
we  shut  them  up  in  their  travelling-carriage, 
and  see  the  ladyVmaid  safely  seated  by  the 
gentleman's  man  in  the  rumble  behind,  to  wish 
them  every  possible  happiness  i>nd  making 
our  best  bow,  leave  them  to  themselves  ? 

Let  us  then  turn  our  attention  to  Mr.  Cockle 
and  his  friend  Kilkenny,  who  having  been 
absent  from  Cockle  Hall  for  some  days,  were, 
&n  we  have  already  stated,  to  arrive  there  early 
on  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dumps  at  dinner.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate this  arrangement,  they  were  to  leave 
the  house  of  their  present  host  on  the  evening 
of  the  eventful  Friday,  to  sleep  at  an  hotel 
twenty  miles  from  Cockle  Hall,  and  to  ride 
home  immediately  after  an  early  breakfast  the 
next  morning. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  evening  toward 
p  5 


iii£  fiieDds  left  the  bos- 
ikCiC.  A&i  pnxseded  to- 
d»T  hftd  i^rced  to  pa^ 
"viiEioe  in  tbe  moniiD<r 
ML  et5T  ride  of  about 


■  ^DTiMC   &   p:ci:«2s  icfit  f*   aid   Cockle ; 
snz  vijc  m  orr  ix  m  veddi&p  I    Would  tou 
21CVS  fmzwmd  s^  peer  Darid  Dumps 
wiimi  Ik  »  jjetiimv  r* 

-  Nr..  neras^  wc.''  replkd  Kilkenny. 
**  ?.vr  iSifm  .  I  iJv^ets  mllT  fdt  tlut,  though 
v^  iaurpBC.  Mi  'ia  Acimaa.^  a  roily  tngic  end 
xvas^i  2mL.  Wkoe  dd  tkr  sleep  to-night  r~ 
~  IhSkc  I  daB*!  kwv ; — smevhere  near 
r«vTL  I  sBTCine.'* 

*-  W<£.  icnaice  »  it  mmT  aecBf*  nid  Kil- 

insT.  -  1y  B»  oae  fass  laughed  at  poor  Da- 

vij  y  Mfaks  BOiv  thaa  mjseU;  I  diall  be  right 

fiai  la  we  kbB  to-ootiow.'^ 

-  XcBKKe !   vhat   can  jou    suppose   vill 

*-  WhT«  I  ImdlT  knov :  nothing  faerood  a 
Aumf  bed  rai'd  suppoK  possible;  and  even 
thas.  on  Mch  an  occaflon,  vould  not  be  a 
pKv>oaUe  ■ivbanoe.'* 

•*  CAtutlj  not,"  rqilied  Cockle;  ^  and  here 
TO  aw  at  diehoCcL 
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Thej  roda  into  the  ion  yard,  and  pulled 
lustily  at  the  bell.  The  hostler  appeared  to  take 
care  of  thdr  horaes,  and  a  waiter  well  known 
to  both  of  them  came  forth  to  usher  them 
into  the  house. 

"  Give  me  my  old  room,"  said  Cockle,  "  and 
my  friend  can  have  one  near  me." 

"  Dear,  dear !"  cried  the  waiter,  "  how  un- 
lucky !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  if  we  had  but  known  you  were 
coming  !  we  should  never  have  put  them  there 
new-married  folks  into  that  there  room '." 

"  What  folks — and  what  room  ?" 

"  Why,  the  room  you  always  has,  sir.  A 
new-married  couple  arrived  from  London,  and 
we  put  'em  in  it ;  and  we  guv'  the  gentleman 
the  room  as  your  friend  would  have  had,  next 
to  it,  for  a  dressing-room.^ 

"  Well,"  said  Cockle,  "  it  can't  be  helped : 
give  me  and  my  friend  some  other  well-aired 
rooms,  which  will  answer  our  purpose  as  well." 

John  retired  to  give  the  necessary  orders ; 
and  Cockle  and  Kilkenny  awaited  the  arrival 
of  supper  in  a  very  comfortable  apartment 
before  a  blazing  fire. 

The  host  himself,  a  personage  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  well  known  in  the  county. 
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condescended  to  place  before  Mr.  Cockle  the 
principal  feature  of  his  repast  This  led,  of 
course,  to  a  recognition ;  and  while  Cockle 
was  cutting  oiF  the  wing  of  his  roast  fowl,  he 
asked  Mr.  Noakes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
what  news  was  stirring  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Have  you  been  full  lately  ?"  inquired  Kil- 
kcnny. 

"  Far  from  it,  sir,*^  replied  Noakes. 

"  But,^  said  Cockle,  "  we  are  not  your 
onii/  inmates  to-night,  I  presume  ?" 

*^'  Oh  no,  not  quite  that,^'  replied  Noakes. 

"  Have  you  many  in  the  house  ?^ 

'^  Only  two — a  lady  and  gentleman,  a  man 
and  maid-servant, — a  bridal  party,  in  fact.*^ 

^^  Ay,  so  I  remember  your  waiter  told  us : 
whence  do  they  come  ?" 

"  From  London." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  ?^ 

"  Oh  yes, — a  very  odd  name^=-Dump8  l^ 

Cockle  and  Kilkenny  looked  at  each  other, 
but  said  nothing ;  and  after  m  short  delay  the 
host  retired. 

<'  Well,''  said  Kilkenny  after  he  and  his 
friend  had  been  left  quietly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  good  fire  and  a  bottle  of  wine;  *'  this  is 
the  oddest  coincidence  !^ 

^'  Say  nothing  about  it,^   rqdied  Cockle, 
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and  they  will  never  know  we  have  acciden- 
tally been  inmates  of  the  same  hotel:  they 
have  retired  to  rest  long  ago,— it  is  now  very 
late.*" 

*'  Well,"  replied  Kilkenny,  «  I  have  no 
inclination  to  leave  this  fire;,  let  us  for  once 
in  a  way  have  a  comfortable  chat.'^ 

"  With  all  my  heart,""  replied  Cockle ;  "  but 
we  will  ring  for  the  waiter,  order  chamber 
candles  and  slippers,  and  allow  no  one  to  sit 
up  for  us."' 

About  one  o"clock  Mr.  Cockle  took  his  cham- 
ber candle,  and  still  talking  and  still  laughing, 
loitered  with  it  in  his  hand. 

*''  What  noise  is  that  .^""  said  he  suddenly. 

"  Noise?  I  heard  none,""  replied  Kilkenny. 

"  Hush  r  said  Cockle. 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?*" 

"  Why,  I  heard  a  door  open  and  shut.^ 

'^  Singular  event,  in  an  hotel  of  this  mag- 
nitude !'* 

"  Do  be  quiet,*"  said  Cockle :  "  I  hear  some- 
body pacing  along  the  gallery."' 

"  Well,  and  if  you  do,*"  replied  Kilkenny, 
^'  you  do  not  mean  to  pretend  that  you  ex- 
pect a  captain  of  banditti  ?** 

"  No,  no, — but  listen.'* 

A  voice  was  heard  on  the  stairs,   calling 
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dd  !*"  and  after  several  repetitions 

of  the  err,  the  unfortunate  damsd  roused  her- 

self«  and  wrapping  around  her  something  pro- 

pifr«  descended  and  inquired  what  was  wanted. 

^  There  *3  a  strong  smell  of  fire,*"  said  the 


••  Fire*  s:r ! — no,  sir  ! — ^Where,  sir  ? — Don't 
saDril  it.  ^r  !** 

"*  I  smell  it  Terr  strong, — a  smell  of  burnt 
w-ixxi/  cried  the  stranger. 

*'  Burnt  wood,**  whispered  Cockle,  pointing 
to  tkeir  wood  fire ;  '^  we  are  the  delinquents — 
husbr 

""  IVn*t  smell  it  all,^  said  the  housemaid. 
^  ETerr  soul  *s  gone  to  bed,  and  every  fire  has 
hKK  out  sevend  hours^"* 

**  Isdeed  r  replied  the  fire-seeker ;  *^  then 
21  :>  i:x»re  serious  than  I  had  supposed :  it  must 
l«  svxae  oussive  beam  smouldenng." 

*""  Lord,    sir!    how    can    vou   have    them 


*'  I  smell  it  strong^**  replied  David  (for 
there  wms  no  mistaking  his  vnioe);  **  and  Miss 
TitiercoQ  sosells  it  worse  than  I  do  .^ 

^  .Vttf  who.^  exclaimed  the  chambermaid 
with  an  air  c/ offended  dignity. 

*-  JTrx.  Dvat^  I  nam,*  said  David  in 
«aii<tt<oB,  cMiccting  hiniidf ;  *■  Mn.  Dumps 
is  nrrv  much  alarmed.* 
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"  Lau  !  what  noses  you  must  have!"  cried 
Betty,  "If  I'd  been  you,  1  wouldn't  have 
smelt  nothing  if  the  town  had  been  in  tinder !" 

"  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  Kilkenny. 

*'  Hush  !*  replied  Cockle :  "  it  would  be  cruel 
to  let  him  know  we  are  here." 

"  I H  tell  you  what,^  exclaimed  Mr.  Dumps, 
"  I  must  and  will  speak  to  the  master  of  the 
house— call  him  directly,  for  I  do  smell  it 
shocking  strong." 

Betty  went  away  to  call  the  host ;  and  David, 
with  his  chamber  candle  in  his  hand,  and  clad 
very  much  as  people  are  who  ought  to  he 
in  bed,  paced  wearily  up  and  dowo  the  long 
gallery. 

At  length  the  host  made  his  appearance, 
wrapped  up  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  looking 
by  no  means  pleased  with  his  untimely  tor- 
mentor. Still  his  urbanity  of  manner  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  with  the  utmost  politeness 
he  inquired  what  the  gentleman  and  lady  could 
possibly  want.  ' 

"  We  smell  fire,  sir,"  replied  David. 

"  Fire !" 

"  Yes, — wood, — a  beam,  something  out  of 
sight :  it  will  break  out  by-and-by." 

The  host  sniffed,  as  in  duty  bound,  aU  over 
the  house,  and  then  returned  to  assure  him 
that  there  wu  no  cause  for  alum. 
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**  I  certainly  do  smell  fire,'*  persisted  David. 

"  Well,"*  said  the  host,  "  a  party  aocui^ 
tomed  to  bum  wood  at  home  have  had  a  wood 
fire  here  to-night.'* 

"  Now  that  accounts  for  it,"  replied  David : 
".  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  before  ?" 

'^  There  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  I  assure 
you,""  said  he  ;  "  it  did  not  occur  to  me  before 
to  mention  the  wood  fire;  but  fire  is  what  I 
dread  least  in  this  house.'' 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes." 

"  Nothing  so  horrible  I"  said  David. 

^^  But  I  have  a  reservoir  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  which  holds  sufficient  to  put  out 
the  worst  fire  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  see.'' 

^'  Well,''  exdaimed  Mr.  Dumps,  taking  up 
his  candle,  which  had  been  placed  on  a  table, 
^'  that  is  a  very  great  comfort  I'll  go  and 
tell  Mrs.  Dumps  that ;  and  it  will  make  her 
easier  in  her  mind :  for  certainly  we  did  both 
smell  fire.'^ 

*'  Go  and  quiet  the  lady's  mind,  I  beg,"  said 
the  host. 

'^  I  will  endeavour,"  replied  David ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  host  had  gone  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  came,  and  David  had 
again  retired  to  the  bridal  chamber  to  argue 
Mrs.  Dumps  out  of  her  appridieottOD  of  B^ 
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ttnd  to  assure  her  that,  had  such  a  calamity 
existed,  there  was  water  enough  immediately 
over  their  heads  elTectually  to  stop  itH  progress. 

As  soon  as  the  house  was  again  quiet,  Cockle 
opened  the  door  of  his  sitting-rooni,  and  softly 
treading  on  tiptoe,  he  and  Kilkenny  proceede<f 
to  the  apartm^its  provided  for  them.    ■ 

There  is  something  peculiarly  striking  in  the 
deep  repose  and  silence  of  a  large  and  much- 
frequented  hotel.  How  many  people  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe  may  be  collected  under 
that  roof  who  never,  hy  the  most  strange  and 
unforeseen  combination  of  circumstances,  can 
all  meet  together  again  !  People  of  the  most 
opposite  pursuits  and  habits, — the  young,  the 
old,  the  rich,  the  poor ;  the  luxuriously  rich, 
cavilling  at  accommodations  so  inferior  to  those 
that  await  them  at  home ;  and  the  abjectly  poor, 
who  have  no  home  to  go  to,  and  who  leave  the 
hotel  to  go  forth  and  buffet  with  the  world  ! — 
all  pausing  on  some  long  or,  to  them,  eventful 
journey ;  all  sleeping,  or  trying  to  sleep,  ere 
they  go  forward  to  struggle  in  a  career  which 
may  end  in  disappointment,  or  to  mingle  with 
friends  who  may  flatter  and  betray.  As  we 
pass  along  the  passage  of  a  crowded  hotel,  we 
peep  into  every  pair  of  boots  placed  like  senti- 
nels  at  the  different  doora,  and  we  think  to  our- 
selves what  tales  could  be  unravelled  were  each 
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piir  to  ittp  forth  and  tell  the  hktonr  of  its 


T^  azB  vhere  «c  oov  find  oiirsdTes  was, 
'^v^prer.  faot  thmlj  pfoplcd,  and  the  repose 
v2xa  iar  a  OBe  prerailed  was  the  more  na- 
MrL.  C«xkk  and  Kilkenny  having  exchanged 
A  wtispend  ^good  night,**  each  dosed  his 
ikXT.  jod  Ttarr  speedflj  SMght  his  pillow ;  and, 
SCUT  a  nir  in  the  keen  air  hj  moonlight,  both 
w^sre  xwn  boiied  in  prcrfbund  dumber. 

.s.trk!  what  a  shrill  scream  rings  through 

bjcei  where  wv  have  hngeied  for  the  last 

bocrs :     So  crimest,  so  pjcuing  was  the  cry, 

uos  in  caie  irfarnf  it  roosed  ewrr  inmate  of  the 

ttTv^f  "'■mSt,  and  it  contained  not  one  sleeper. 

Wlsttt  awld  it  be !    AU  was  dark,  and  for 

jiNne  &w  moascnts  no  sound  was  heard;  but 

t^Kc  dcasa  the  same  shrill  voke  rang  through 

haaabcr.  The  host,  who  had  already  been 

icttxd,  turned  round  and  Kstcned,  and 

tned  Mi  go  to  shep  ag^in,  pemmding  himadf  it 

nu  £sDtT.    Bnt  GkUc  and  Kilkenny,  and 

laiicr,  boQla^  and  ihrnriTwimsid,  huddled 

en  vhace^vr  came  to  hand,  (and  in  soase  ini> 

«asnc«s  that  was  i«7  little,)  aad  met  at  the  top 

af  the  principal  stsaroaa^ 

^1  hear  notfeangf*  said  Cockki. 

^Ohr  cried  the  chmnbennaid,  ««bnt  there 

ha»  been  sacA  cries  !^ 
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"  It  IB  all  nonsense ; — the  peacock  in  the  yard, 
— or        " 

"  Hush  r  interrupted  Kilkenny ;  and  the 
same  cry  was  repeated,  and  actually  rang 
through  the  vast  mansion  ! 

"  This  way,"  cried  Cockle ;  and,  led  by  the 
sound,  he  proceeded  along  a  corridor,  flowed 
by  Kilkenny  and  the  rest. 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  he  at  length, 
pausing  in  dismay,  "  the  sound  proceeds  from 
the  room  I  have  been  accustomed  to  occupy. 
And  listen, — it  has  subsided  into  low  murmurs 
of  pain,  or  bursts  of  hysteric  laughter  T 

"  The  bridal  chamber  i**  whispered  the  cham- 
bermaid, as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  Look !"  cried  Kilkenny,  pointing  to  the 
floor;  and  from  the  crevice  of  the  door  trickled 
a  dark  liquid,  which  ran  along  the  oak  boards 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage. 

"  Blood  !"  cried  the  chambermaid,  fainting 
away. 

"  Blood  !"  gasped  the  waiter,  trying  to  catch 
her. 

"  Blood !"  shouted  the  boots  in  an  agony  of 
fear. 

"  Blood  !^  ejaculated  Kilkenny  in  an  accent 
of  painful  surprise. 

"  Blood .'"  said  Cockle  in  a  tone  of  inquiry ; 
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**  then  we  must  force  the  door,  for  it  is  fastened 
within  ;'^  and,  stepping  back  some  paces,  he 
raised  his  foot  and  applied  it  so  vehemently 
against  the  woodwork,  that  it  at  length  yielded. 

A  fresh  stream  gushed  forth  as  the  portal 
opened. 

"  More  blood  !*"  cried  the  waiter ;  and  he 
dropt  the  chambermaid. 

"  More  blood  r  groaned  the  boots. 

All  rushed  eagerly  forward  into  the  bridal 
chamber,  which  was  dimly  lighted,  and  there 
was  a  mysterious  gurgling  sound  which  bewiU 
dered  them.  At  first  nothing  was  distinct ;  but 
they  soon  perceived  Clara»  attired  just  as  she 
had  left  her  bed,  crouching  down  in  the  distant 
corner  of  the  room,  while  the  bridegroom, 
equally  in  diihabilUy  stood  over  her  holding  a 
large  umbrella ! 

At  this  moment  the  host  in  a  breathless  state 
joined  the  party,  exclaiming, 

^'  I  can  explain  the  cause  of  alarm.  The 
reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  house,  containing 
hundreds  of  hogsheads  of  water,  has  burst  im^ 
mediately  over  these  apartments.^ 

^*  Shut  them  out  i**  cried  David,  peering  from 
under  his  umbrella,  and  shocked  at  this  uo* 
timely  intrusion,  though  the  water  poured  in 
torrents  through  the  ceiling. 
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"  Let  them  id,"  exclaimed  Clara,  laughing 
and  screaming  by  turns:  *'  I'm  half  drowned." 

"  You  would  not,  surely,"  whispered  David, 
pdnting  to  the  half-clad  figures  grouped  around 
the  chamber  door. 

"  Indeed  I  would,"  replied  Clara.  "  Here, 
chambermaid,  fetch  me  a  dry  blanket,  and  let  us 
have  a  good  fire  immediately  in  auother  room." 

The  gentlemen,  of  course,  retired  as  soon  as 
the  real  cause  of  disturbance  bad  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  chambermaid  very  soon  pre- 
pared  more  comfortable  quarters  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom. 

"  Well  1"  said  Clara,  as  she  sat  with  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  prudentially  sipping  tomelMiig 
warm  after  her  unexpected  shower-bath,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  can  laugh  at  our  adventure." 

"  I  can  laugh  with  you,"  replied  David,  stir- 
ring up  his  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water ; 
"  but  bad  such  an  event  befallen  me  alone,  I  'm 
certain  I  should  have  died." 

"  More  shame  for  you  !  But  I  hope  to  make 
you  always  laugh  at  the  lighter  ills  of  life ;  and 
as  to  weightier  troubles,  if  it  be  our  lot  to  en- 
counter them,  fur  my  sake  you  must  meet  them 
bravely,— conquer  them  if  you  can " 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  some  which  we  cannot 
conquer.'' 
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*^  Endure  them  with  reaigDation,  then.'" 

*^  For  jour  sake,  Clara,  I  will  try  and  be  all 
you  wish.'' 

**  Then  we  wiU  always  date  the  dawn  of  our 
happiness yVom  the  Flood.'^ 

*^  Do  you  think  we  can  keep  this  ridiculous 
accident  secret  ?"  said  David. 

**  Not  a  chance  of  it,*'  replied  Clara,  laugh- 
ing ;  *^  for  among  those  who  peeped  into  our 
chamber  I  distinctly  saw  Mr.  Cockle  and  his 
friend." 

^^  Indeed  !     Then  I  can  never  iace  the  party 


to-morrow." 


*^  Indeed  we  will,"  replied  Clara ;  *^and  I  will 
show  you  how  to  blunt  the  edge  of  ridicule. 
We  will  laugh  so  heartily  at  the  absurdity  of 
our  own  dilemma,  that  we  will  defy  them  to 
outlaugh  us." 

'^  An  excellent  plan ;  and  had  I  always  fol- 
lowed it,  I  should  have  made  light  of  many 
events  which  seemed  to  me  miseries,  and  joined 
in  many  a  laugh  which  almost  made  me  cry." 

^'  Well,  there  is  no  occasion  to  cry  to-night, 
for  I  trust  we  shall  neither  of  us  fed  the  worse 
to-morrow." 

**  I  hope  not,"  replied  David*  laogfaing ;  *'  but 
you  know  all  this  comet  of  being  married  09 
a  Friday  !'* 


it'iii 
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CONCLUSION. 

And  now  to  conclude.  We  all  meet  at  Cockle 
Hall  to  offer  congratulations  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  possibly  to  laugh  over  their 
untimely  adventure.  Had  we  been  writing  a 
serious  story,  we  should  now  be  obliged  to  ga- 
ther together  all  the  various  little  threads  of 
our  discourse,  enter  into  most  embarrassing  ex- 
planations, and  point  our  moral. 

Our  story  has,  however,  been  a  mere  extra- 
vaganza— a  comic  farce,  after  a  more  serious 
drama ;  and  though  indeed  in  our  memoirs  of 
the  early  life  of  Mr.  David  Dumps  a  little 
moral  may  be  just  hinted  and  implied,  none 
will  be  insisted  on. 

Cockle  Hall  being  twenty  miles  on  the  Chel- 
tenham side  of  Bath,  a  summons  had  been  sent 
to  the  Lomaxes  and  O^Fianeys ;  and  they  hav- 
ing availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Cockle's  invita- 
tion to  dine  and  sleep,  considerably  added  to 
Mr.  Dumps^s  annoyance  when  he  arrived  with 
his  bride. 
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^'  Now,  remember,''  said  Clara,  ere  she  quit- 
ted their  travelling  carriage  and  led  the  way 
into  the  house,  *'  I  ^11  have  no  melancholy  looks, 
no  creeping  into  corners  because  you  are  laugh- 
ed at,  thereby  giving  people  a  new  cause  for 
ridicule.'' 

*'  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it,  my  dear.'' 

"  Help  it ! — do  as  I  do — follow  me — laugh 
when  I  laugh— and  anticipate  all  they  intended 
to  sav." 

"  If  I  laugh  when  you  laugh,  my  love,""  re- 
plied David,  offering  his  arm,  "  I  shall  be  al- 
ways laughing." 

*'  So  much  the  better.^ 

"  Then  I  'm  sure  nobody  will  know  me." 

'^  Then  they  '11  give  me  credit  for  having 
effected  a  happy  transformation." 

They  were  in  a  moment  surrounded  by  their 
friends,  whose  hearty  congratulations  Clara 
speedily  interrupted  by  a  detail  of  their  recent 
trouble,  telling  her  story  with  a  comic  effect 
which  completely  threw  into  shade  the  ridicule 
of  other  people,  and  laughing  with  an  unaffected 
joyousness  peculiar  to  herself. 

And  there  must  have  been  a  spell  in  that 
laugh,  for  it  found  an  echo  even  in  David! 
His  consternation,  however,  may  be  imagined 
when  Clara  thus  addressed  Lady  Betty  OTlaney : 
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*^  I  need  not  introduce  my  husband  to  your 
ladyship,  I  know  ;  you  have  met  before.^ 

*<  Never  mind,  Mr.  Dumps,^'  said  the  lady 
good-humouredly :  *^  let  them  laugh  at  our  little 
adventure  if  it  amuses  them  ; — I  was  sorry 
you  suffered  so  much  annoyance  on  account  of 
your  mistake.**^ 

*^  He  always  seems  to  get  into  trouble  at 
hotels/'  replied  Clara. 

*^  Then,^  said  Mrs.  Lomax,  '^  never  go  to 
one  again :  when  you  are  tired  of  Bath,  pay  us 
a  visit.*' 

The  dyeHncj  or  rather  the  early  dinner,  passed 
pleasantly  away,  and  the  equipage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dumps  appeared  to  carry  them  on  to  Bath, 
where  lodgings  had  been  secured  for  them  in 
Gay  Street.  There  was  a  time  when  David 
would  have  preferred  the  abbey  churchyard; 
but  ^^from  grave  to  Gay"  was  a  transition 
which  had  been  accomplished  by  Clara. 

The  sun  shone  brightly;  and  Cockle  Hall 
appeared  in  David's  eyes  a  very  different  place 
to  that  in  which  he  had  spent  a  long  dreary 
day  a  few  months  before.  He  bade  a  cheerful 
adieu  to  the  friends  who  collected  round  the 
door,  handed  his  wife  gaily  into  the  carriage, 
stepped  lightly  in  after  her,  and,  as  it  drove  off, 
leant  back  and  joined  Clara  in  her  laughter. 

VOL.  in.  Q 
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^^  You  may  well  laugh,^  said  he ;  '^  I  'm  sure 
you  can  hardly  know  me." 

**  You  have  acted  your  part  admiraUy  I — 
now  you  must  never  relapse  into  gloom.^ 

^'  Nay,^  replied  David,  lookup  serious ; 
"  in  this  world,  Clara "" 

**  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say ;  but 
you  misconceive  my  meaning.  Never  impute 
want  of  feeling  to  those  who  are  most  merry. 
No  one  could  fed  a  serious  misfortune  more 
acutely  than  myself :  but  do,  pray,  in  future, 
keep  serious  grief  for  serious  grievances.^ 

^*  But  sometimes  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  seri- 
ously annoyed  at  what  others  may  deem  trifles.** 

'^  I  don't  see  that,**"  replied  Clara. 

*^  Why,  for  instance: — a  hoax-*-a  practical 
joke " 

^^  Oh,  if  an  intimate  friend  injudiciously 
annoys  you,  try  and  forget  the  annoyanoe,  re» 
membering  that  he  could  have  no  bad  motive. 
If  a  hoax  is  attempted  by  one  unauthorised  to 
take  such  a  liberty " 

*«  Ay,— what  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  /Aen,  were  I  a  man,  I  'd  find  a  way  to 
correct  impertinence,  without  a  diminution  ^^ 
my  own  cheerfulness.^ 

''  You  are  right,""  said  David.    '<  Well,  then, 
there  are  anonymous  letters?^ 
<<  Surely,  you  would  not  sufier  an  anony* 
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moua  letter,  that  last  and  lowest  weapon  of 
cowardly  blackguardism,  to  annoy  you  r* 

"  Why,"  replied  I>avid,  "  not  one  addressed 
o  mifself:  but  they  are  sometimes  addressed  to 
ottt  associates,  to  lower  us  in  their  estimation.'" 

"  Well,  then,  contemptible  as  I  consider  the 
tBriter  of  an  anonymous  letter,  I  think  that  the 
pbnon  who  could  for  one  moment  be  influenced 
by  one  is  quite  as  bad !" 

*'  I  see  you  make  light  of  all  my  little  griev- 
ances." 

"  And  so  shall  you  in  future,**  replied  Clara. 

Audio  he  did! 

But,  instead  of  spending  the  honeymoon  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bumps  at  Bath,  we  must  now 
take  a  parting  glance  at  the  elders  we  have  so 
long  neglected. 

Old  Tatum  was  delighted  when  his  daughter 
married  a  gentleman,  and  entered  a  society 
which  by  education  she  was  fitted  to  adorn. 
He  thought  he  should  miss  her,  but  he  did 
not :  on  the  contrary,  though  he  never  allowed 
it  even  to  himself,  he  felt  it  a  relief  when  he 
oould  sit  alone  at  dianer,  eat  peas  with  his 
knife,  and  be  as  vulgar  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Titterton  did  miss  Clara  sadly :  her 
bifdlike  song  and  merry  laugh  were  heard  no 
more;  and  when  absent  from  the  new-married 
couple,   his  chief  solace   and  amusement   was 
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forming  little  plans  for  future  meetings.  Mr. 
Mildmay  was  almost  as  fond  of  Clara  as  her 
father,  and  at  his  death  he  left  her  husband  the 
whole  of  his  property,  on  condition  that  he 
changed  his  name  to  Mildmay. 

And  now,  three  years  after  their  marriage, 
we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  sitting  in  their 
nursery.  Two  girls  are  calmly  reposing ;  and 
David  is  nursing  on  his  knee  his  son  and  heir, 
Master  Johnny,  now  two  months  old. 

^^  What  a  nice  good  little  boy  it  is  !**  ex- 
claimed the  fond  father. 

^'  Liike  his  papa,*^  replied  Clara,  laughing. 

^^  Not  a  bit  of  it :  his  dimples  are  yours.  It 
is  early  to  think  of  it,  perhaps,  but  1 11  tell 
you  what  I  have  been  thinking  of:  I  don't 
quite  know  what  profession  to  choose  for  him.** 

Clara^s  laughter  interrupted  him. 

*'Well,  Clara,  I  knew  you  would  laugh; 
but  the  boy  must  be  iomething.  If  he  have 
health  and  intellect^  his  independent  Ibrtune 
may  preserve  him  from  many  of  the  real  ills  of 
life ;  and  it  must  be  our  care  that  occupadom 
shall  preserve  him  from  inutpnary  evils.^ 

THE   END. 
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